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CONTINUATION OF HISTORICAL GREECE. 


CHAPTER. XLVII. 


FROM THE THIRTY YEARS’ TRUCE, FOURTEEN YEARS BEFORE THE PELO- 


PONNESIAN WAR, DOWN TO THE BLOCKADE OF POTIDÆA, IN THE YEAR 
BEFORE. THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 


Personal activity now prevalent among the Athenian citizens — empire of 


Athens again exclusively maritime, after the Thirty years’ truce. — Chios, 
Samos, and Lesbos, were now the only free allies of Athens, on the same 
footing as the original confederates.of Delos — the rest were subject and 
tributary. — Athens took no pains to inspire her allies with the idea of a 
common interest — nevertheless, the allies were gainers by the continu- 
ance of her empire. — Conception of Periklés — Athens, an imperial city, 
owing protection to the subject-allies ; who, on their part, owed obedience 
and tribute.— Large amount of revenue laid by and accumulated by 
Athens, during the years preceding the Peloponnesian war. — Pride felt 
by Athenian citizens in the imperial power of their city. — Numerous 
Athenian citizens planted out as kleruchs by Periklés. +- Chersonesus of 
Thrace. Sindpe.— Active personal and commercial relations between 
Athens and all parts of the Augean. — Amphipolis in Thrace founded by 
Athens. — Agnon is sent out as Cikist.— Situation and importance of 
Amphipolis. — Foundation, by the Athenians, of Thurii, on the southern 
coast of Italy. — Conduct of the refugee inhabitants of the ruined Syba- 
ris — their encroachments in the foundation of Thurii: they are expelled, 
and Thurii reconstituted. — Herodotus and Lysias — both domiciliated 
as citizens at Thurii. Few Athenian citizens settled there as colonists. 
— Period from 445-431 B.C. Athens at peace. Her political condition. 
Rivalry of Periklés with Thucydidés son of Melésias.— Points of con- 
tention between the two parties: 1. Peace with Persia. 2. Expenditure 
of money for the decoration of Athens. — Defence of Periklés perfectly 
good aginst his political rivals. — Pan-Hellenic schemes and sentiment 
of Periklés. — Bitter contention of parties at Athens — vote of ostracism 
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— Thucydidês is ostracized about 443 B.c. — New works undertaken at 
Athens. Third Long Wall. Docks in Peiraus — which is newly laid out 
as a town, by the architect Hippodamus. — Odeon, Parthenon, Propylea. 

Other temples. Statues of Athéné.— Illustrious artists and architects A 
 — Pheidias, Iktinus, Kallikratês. — Effect of these creations of art and ’ 
architecture upon the minds of contemporaries. — Attempt of Periklés to 
convene a general congress at Athens, of deputies from all the Grecian 
states. — Revolt of Samos from the Athenians. — Athenian armament 
against Samos, under Periklés, Sophoklés the tragedian, etc. — Doubt-. 
ful and prolonged contest — great power of Samos —it is at last recon- 

_ quered, disarmed, and dismantled.— None of the other allies of Athens, 
. except Byzantium, revolted at the same time.— Application of the Sa- 
mians to Sparta for aid against Athens —it is refused, chiefly through the 
Corinthians. — Government of Samos after the reconquest — doubtful a 
whether the Athenians renewed the democracy which they had recently R 
established. — Funeral oration pronounced by Periklês upon the Athenian 
citizens slain in the Samian war.—-Position of the Athenian empire — 
relation of Athens to her subject allies — their feelings towards her gen- 
erally were those of indifference and acquiescence, not of hatred. — Par- 
ticular grievances complained of in the dealing of Athens with her allies. 
— Annual tribute — changes made in its an:ount. Athenian officers and i 
inspectors throughout the empire. — Disputes and offences in and among 
the subject-allies, were brought for trial before the dikasteries at Athens. 
Productive of some disadvantages, but of preponderance of advantage 
to the subject-allies themselves. — Imperial Athens compared with impe- 
rial Sparta.—Numerous Athenian citizens spread over the Ægean—the al- 
lies had no redress against them, except through the Athenian dikasteries. 
— The dikasteries afforded protection against misconduct both of Athenian 
citizens and Athenian officers.—The dikasteries, defective or not, were the K: 
same tribunals under which every Athenian held his own security.— Athe- 
nian empire was affected for the worse by the circumstances of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war: more violence was introduced into ‘it by that war than 
had prevailed before.— The subject-allies of Athens had few practical 
grievances to complain of.— The Grecian world was now divided into 
two great systems; with a right supposed to be vested in each, of punish- 
ing its own refractory members. — Policy of Corinth ; from being pacific, 
becomes warlike. — Disputes arise between Corinth and Korkyra — case 
of Epidamnus.— The Epidamnians apply for aid in their distress to 
Korkyra; they are refused—the Corinthians send aid to the place— The 
Korkyrzans attack Epidamnus — armament sent thither by Corinth.— 
Remonstrance óf the Korkyræans with Corinth and the Peloponnesians. 
— Hostilities between Corinth and Korkyra—naval victory of the latter. 
— Large preparations made by Corinth for renewing the war.— Appli- 
cation of the Korkyrzans to be received among the allies of Athens. — 
Address of the Korkyræan envoys to the Athenian public assembly. 
Principal topics upon which it insists, as given in Thucydidés. — Envoys 
from Corinth address the Athenian assembly in reply. — Decision of the 
Athenians — a qualified compliance with the request of Korkyra. The 
Athenian triremes sent to Korkyra. — Naval combat between the Corin- 
thians and Korkyræans : rude tactics on both sides. — The Korkyreans 
are defeated. — Arrival of a reinforcement from Athens —the Corinthian 
fleet retires, carrying off numerous Korkyræan prisoners. — Hostilities 
not yet professedly begun between Athens and Corinth.— Hatred con- 
ceived by the Corinthians towards Athens. — They begin to stir up re- 
volt among the Athenian allies — Potidea, colony of Corinth, but ally of 
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Athens.— Relations of Athens with Perdikkas king of Macedonia his 
intrigues along with Corinth against her— he induces the Chalkidians to 
revolt from her—increase of Olynthus.— Revolt of PotiJza—arma- 
ment sent thither from Athens.— Combat near Potides between the 
Athenian force and the allied Corinthians, Potideans, and Chalkidians. 


_— Victory of the Athenians. — Potidza placed in blockade by the. Athe- 
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CHAPTER XLVITII. 


FROM THE BLOCKADE OF POTIDZA DOWN TO THE EMD OF THE FIRST 


YEAR OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 


á jan war — recognized probability of war — Athens at that time not 


“aes feeling in Greece between the Thirty years’ truce and the Pelopon- 


meroaching — decree interdicting trade with the Megarians. — Zealous 
importunity of the Corinthians in bringing about a general war, for the 
purpose of preserving Potidea. — Relations of Sparta with her allies — 
they had a determining vote, whether they would og would not approve 
of a course of policy which had been previously resolved by Sparta sep- 
arately. — Assembly of the Spartans separately addressed by envoys of 
the allied powers, complaining that Athens had violated the truce. — The 
Corinthian envoys address the assembly last, after the envoys of the other 
allies have inflamed it against Athens. — International customs of the 
time, as bearing upon the points in dispute between Athens and Corinth 
— Athens in the right. — Tenor of the Corinthian address — little allu- 
sion to recent wrong — strong efforts to raise hatred and alarm against 
Athens. — Remarkable picture drawn of Athens by her enemies. — Reply 
made by an Athenian envoy, accidentally present in Sparta. — His ac- 
count of the empire of Athens — how it had been acquired, and how it 
was maintained. — He adjures them not to break the truce, but to adjust 
all differences by that pacific appeal’ which the truce provided. — The 
Spartans exclude strangers, and discuss the point among themselves in 
the assembly. — Most Spartan speakers are in favor of war. King Ar- 
chidamus opposes war. His speech.— The speech of Archidamus is 
ineffectual. Short, but warlike appeal of the Ephor Sthenelaidas. — 
Vote of the Spartan assembly in favor of war.— The Spartans send to 
Delphi— obtain an encouraging reply. — General congress of allies at 
Sparta. Second speech of the Corinthian envoys, enforcing the neces- 
sity and propriety of war.— Vote of the majority of the allies in favor of 
war, B.C. 432.—Views and motives of the opposing powers.— The hopes 
and confidence, on the side of Sparta; the fears, on the side of Athens 
Heralds sent from Sparta to Athens with complaints and requisitions 
meanwhile the preparations for war go on. — Requisitions addressed by 
Sparta to Athens — demand for the expulsion of the Alkmæonidæ as 
impious — aimed at Periklés.— Position of Periklés at Athens : bitter 
hostility of his political opponents: attacks made upon him.— Prosecu- 
tion of Aspasia. Her character and accomplishments.— Family rela- 
tions of Periklés — his connection with Aspasia. License of the comic 
writers in their attacks upon both.— Prosecution of Anaxagoras the 

hilosopher as well as of Aspasia— Anaxagoras retires from Athens — 
Perikles defends Aspasia before the dikastery, and obtains her acquittal, 
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_— Pros sates of the sculptor Pheidias for embezzlement — instituted by 
the political opponents of Periklés.— Charge of peculation against Peri- 
-klés himself. — Probability that Periklés was never even tried for pecula- 
tion, certainly that he was never found guilty of it.— Requisition from 
the Lacedzmonians, for the banishment of arrived when Periklés 
was tlius pressed by his political enemies — rejected. — Counter-requist- 
tion sent by the Athenians to Sparta, for expiation of sacrilege. — Fresh 
requisitions sent from Sparta to Athens — to withdraw the troops from 
Potidza — to leave Ægina free— to readmit the Megarians to Athenian 
harbors. — Final and peremptory requisition of Sparta —public assem- 
bly held at Athens on the whole subject of war and peace.— Great dif- 
ference of opinion in the assembly — important speech of Periklés. — 
Periklés strenuously urges the Athenians not to yield.—- His review of 
the comparative forces, and probable chances of success or defeat, in the 
war. — The assembly adopts the recommendation of Periklés — firm and 
determined reply sent to Sparta. — Views of Thucydidés respecting -the 
grounds, feelings, and projects of the two parties now about to embark in. 
war.— Equivocal period — war not yet proclaimed —first blow struc 
not by Athens, but by her enemies. — Open violation of the-truce by the 
Thebans — they surprise Platæa in the night— The gates of Platæa are — 
opened by an oligarchical party within —a Theban detachment are ad- 
mitted into the agora at night — at first apparently successful, afterwards 
overpowered and captured. — Large force intended to arrive from Thebes 
to support the assailants early in the morning — they are delayed by the 
rain and the swelling of the Asdpus — they commence hostilities against 
the Platean persons and property without the walls. — Parley between 
the Platzans and the Theban force without — the latter evacuate the ter- 
ritory—the Theban prisoners in Platæa are slain.— Messages from 
Platæa to Athens— answer. — Grecian feeling, already predisposed to 
the war, was wound up to the highest pitch by the striking incident at 
Platæa. — Preparations for war on the part of Athens — intimations sent 
round to her allies— Akarnanians recently acquired by Athens as allies 
—recent capture of the Amphilochian Argos by the Athenian Phormio. 
— Strength and resources of Athens and her allies — military and naval 
means — treasure.— Ample grotinds for the confidence expressed by 
Periklés in the result. — Position and power of Sparta and the Pelopon- 
nesian allies—they are full of hope and confidence of putting down 
Athens speedily.— Efforts of Sparta to get up a naval force. — Muster 
of the combined Peloponnesian force at the isthmus of Corinth, under 
Archidamus, to invade Attica. — Last envoy sent to Athens—he is dis- 
missed without being allowed to enter the town. — March of Archidamus 
into Attica — his fruitless siege of Ginoé. — Expectation of Archidamus 
that Athens would yield at the last moment.— Difficulty of Periklés «in 
persuading the Athenians to abandon their territory and see it all 
ravaged.— Attica deserted — the population flock within the walls of 
Athens. Hardships, privations, and distress endured.—Mareh of Archid- 
amus into Attica.— Archidamus advances to Acharne, within seven 
miles of Athens. — Intense clamor within the walls of Athens — eager- 
ness to go forth and fight.— Trying position, firmness, and sustained 
ascendency, of Periklés, in dissuading them from going forth. — The 
Athenians remain within their walls: partial skirmishes only, no.general 
action. — Athenian fleet is despatched to ravage the coasts of Peloponne- 
sus — first notice of the Spartan Brasidas — operations of the Athenians 
in Akarnania, Kephallénia, ete. — The Athenians expel the Aginetang 
from Ægina, and people the island with Athenian kleruchs. The Ægi- 
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- metans settle at Thyrea in Peloponnesus.— The Athetiiane Myäde and 


ravage the Megarid: sufferings of the Megarians.— Measures taken by 
Athens for permanent defence.—Sum put by in the acropolis, against 
urgent need, not to be touched unless under certain defined dangers. — 
Capital punishment a any who should propose otherwise. — Re- 
marks on this decre ockade of Potidæa — Sitalkés king of the 
Odrysian Thracians — alliance made between him and Athens. — Peri- 
klés is chosen orator to deliver the funeral discourse over the citizens 
slain during the year.— Funeral oration of Périklés.— Sketch of Athe- 
nian political constitution, and social life, as conceived by Periklés.— 
Eulogy upon Athens and the Athenian character.— Mutual tolerance of 
diversity of tastes and pursuits in Athens.— It is only true partially and 
in some memorable instances that the state interfered to an exorbitant 
degree with individual liberty in Greece. — Free play of individual taste 
and impulse in Athens — importance of this phenomenon in society.— 
Extraordinary and many-sided activity of Athens.— Peculiar and interest- 
ing moment at which the discourse of Periklés was delivered. Athens 

t the maximum of her power — declining tendency commences 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 


FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE SECOND YEAR DOWN TO THE END OF THE 


THIRD YEAR OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 


Barren results of the operations during the first year of war.— Second in- 


vasion of Attica by the Peloponnesians — more spreading and ruinous 
than the first. — Commencement of the pestilence or epidemic at Athens. 
— Description of the epidemic by Thucydidés—his conception of the 
duty of exactly observing and recording. — Extensive and terrible suf- 
fering of Athens.— Ineflicacy of remedies—despair and demoralization 
of the Athenians. — Lawless recklessness of conduct engendered.— Great 
loss of life among the citizens — blow to the power of Athens. — Athenian 
armament sent first against Peloponneésus, next, against Potidzea—it is 
attacked and ruined by the epidemic.— Irritation of the Athenians under 
their sufferings and losses — they become incensed against Periklés — his 
unshaken firmness in defending himself.— Athenian public assembly — 
last speech of Periklés —his high tone of self-esteem against the public 
discontent. Powerful effect of his address— new resolution shown for 
continuing the war— nevertheless, the discontent against Periklés still 
continues. He is accused and condemned in a fine.— Old age of Peri- 
klés—his family misfortunes and suffering. He is reélected stratégus 
— restored to power and to the confidence of the people— Last moments 
and death of Periklés. His life and character. — Judgment of 'Thu- 
cydidés respecting Periklés. — Earlier and later political life of Periklés 
— how far the one differed from the other. — Accusation against Periklés 
of having corrupted the Athenian people — untrue, and not believed by 
Thucydidés— Great progress and improvement of the Athenians under 
Periklés.—Periklés is not to blame for the Peloponnesian war.— Operations 
of war languid, under the pressure of the epidemic.—Attack of the Ambra- 
kiots on the Amphilochian Argos: the Athenian Phormio is sent with a 
squadron to Naupaktus.— Injury done to Athenian commerce by Pelo- 
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ponnesian privateers.— The Lacedem_nians put to death ali their pris- 
oners taken at sea, even neutrals. — Lacedæmonian envoys seized in their 
way to Persia and put to death by the Athenians. — Surrender of Poti- 
Jæa—indulgent capitulation granted by the Athenian generals.— Third 
year of the war—king Archidamus marches to Platæa — no invasion of 
Attica.— Remonstrance of the Platæans to Archidamus — his reply — 
he summons Platæa in vain.— The Plateans resolve to stand out and 
defy the Lacedzmonian force.— Invocation and excuse of Archidamus 
on hearing the refusal of the Plateeans.— Commencement of the siege of 
Platza.— Operations of attack and defence—the besiegers make no prog- 
ress, and are obliged to resort to blockade.— Wall of circumyallation 
built round Platæa— the place completely beleaguered and a force left to 
maintain the blockade. — Athenian armament sent to Potidea and Chal- 
kidie Thrace —it is defeated and returns.— Operations on the coast of 
Akarnania,— Joint attack upon Akarnania, by land and sea, concerted be- + ae 
tween the Ambrakiots and Peloponnesians.— Assemblage of the Am-’ 4 
brakiots, Peloponnesians, and Epirotic allies — divisions of Epirots. — 
They march to attack the Akarnanian town of Stratus.— Rashness of- 
the Epirots — defeat and repulse of the army. — The Peloponnesian flee 

_ comes from Corinth to Akarnania+-movements of the Athenian Phor- 
mio to oppose it. — Naval battle between Phormio and the Peloponnesian 
fleet —his complete victory. — Reflections upon these two defeats of the 
Peloponnesians. — Indignation of the Lacedzmonians at the late naval 
defeat: they collect a larger fleet under Knémus to act against Phormio. 
— Inferior numbers of Phormio — his mancuvring.— The Peloponnesian 
fleet forces Phormio to a battle on the line of coast near Naupaktus. 
Dispositions and harangues on both sides. —Battle near Naupaktus. 
The Peloponnesian fleet at first successful, but afterwards defeated. — 
Retirement of the defeated Peloponnesian fleet.— Phormio ‘is reinforced 
—his operations in Akarnania — he returns to Athens. — Attempt oi 
Knémus and Brasidas to surprise Peireus, starting from Corinth.— Alli- 
ance of the Athenians with the Odrysian king Sitalkés.— Power of the 
Odrysians in Thrace — their extensive dominion over the other Thracian 
tribes. — Sitalkés, at the instigation of Athens, undertakes to attack Per- 
dikkas and the Chalkidians of Thrace. — His vast and multifarious host 
of Thracians and other barbarians.— He invades and ravages Macedo- 
nia and Chalkidiké.— He is forced to retire by the severity of the season 
and want of Athenian ¢odperation...........seeee. dinnibarinad 153-221 
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CHAPTER L. 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE FOURTH YEAR OF THE PELO- 
PONNESIAN WAR DOWN TO THE REVOLUTIONARY COMMOTIONS AT 
KORKYRA. 


Fourth year of the war — internal suffermmg at Athens. — Renewed invasion 
of Attica. — Revolt of Mityléné and most part of Lesbos from Athens. — 
Proceedings of Athens— powerful condition of Mityléné — Athenian 
fleet sent thither under Kleippidés. — Weippidés fails in surprising Mity- 
léné — carries on an imperfect blockade.— He receives reinforcements, and 
presses the siege with greater vigor — want of resolution on the part of 
the Mitylenæans. — The Mitylenzan envoys address themselves to the 
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Spartans at the Olympic festival, entreating aid. — Tone and topics of 
their address. ~ Practical grounds of complaint on the part of the Mity- 
lenzans against Athens few or none.— The Peloponnesians promise 
assistance to Mitylênê— energetic demonstrations of the Athenians. — 
Asépius son of Phormio in Akarnania. — The accumulated treasure of 
Athens exhausted by her efforts — necessity for her to raise a direct con- 
tribution. — Outbreak of the Plateans from their blockaded town.— 
Their plan of escape — its extraordinary difficulty and danger. Half of 
the garrison of Platæa escapes to Athens. — Blockade of Mityléné closely 
carried on by the Athenian general Pachês — the Mitylenzans. are en- 
couraged to hold out by the Lacedzmonians, who send thither Saleethus. 
— Mityléné holds out till provisions are exhausted — Saleethus arms all 
the people of Mityléné for a general sally — the people refuse to join 
— the city is surrendered to Athens, at discretion. — The Peloponnesian 
fleet under Alkidas arrives off the coast of Ionia — astonishment and 
alarm which its presence creates. —Pachés, after the capture of Mityléné, 
pursues the fleet of Alkidas, which returns to Peloponnesus without hav- 
ing done anything. — Pachés at Notium — he captures the place — his 
perfidy towards Hippias, the leader of the garrison. — Notium recolo- 
nized from Athens as a separate town. — Pachés sends to Athens about a 
thousand Mitylenzan prisoners, the persons chiefly concerned in the late 
revolt, together with Salethus.— Important debate in the Athenian as- 
sembly upon the treatment of the prisoners.— First mention of Kleon 
by Thucydidés — new class of politicians to which he belonged. — Eu- 
kratés, Kleon, Lysiklés, Hyperbolus, ete. — Character of Kleon. — Indig- 
nation of the Athenians against Mityléné — proposition of Kleon to put 
to death the whole male population of military age is carried and passed. 
— Repentance of the Athenians after the decree is passed. A fresh as- 
sembly is convened to reconsider the decree. — Account of the second 
assembly given by Thucydidés — speech of Kleon in support of the reso- 
lution already passed. — Remarks on the speech of Kleon. — Speech of 
Dicdotus in opposition to Kleon — second decree mitigating the former. 
Rapid voyage of the trireme which carries the second decree to Mityléné 
— it arrives just in time to prevent the execution of the first.— Those 
Mitylenzans whom Pachés had sent to Athens are put to death — 
treatment of Mityléné by the Athenians. — Enormities committed by 
Pachés at Mityléné—his death before the Athenian dikastery. — Surren- 
der of Platæa to the Lacedæmonians. — The Platæan captive garrison are 
put upon their trial before Lacedemonian judges. — Speech of the Pla- 
tæan deputies to these judges on behalf of themselves and their comrades. 
— Reply of the Thebans. — The Platzans are sentenced to death by the 
Lacedzmonian judges, and all slain. — Reason of the severity of the 
Lacedzmonians — cases of Platæa and Mityléné compared. — Circum- 
stances of Korkyra — the Korkyrzan captives are sent back from Corinth, 
under agreement to effect a revolution in the goyernment and foreign 
politics of the island.— Their attempts to bring about a revolution — 
they prosecute the democratical leader Peithias — he prosecutes five of 
them in revenge —they are found guilty. — They assassinate Peithias 
and several other senators, and make themselves masters of the govern 
ment — they decree neutrality — their unavailing mission to Athens, — 
The oligarchical party at Korkyra attack the people — obstinate battle 
in the city — victory of the people — arrival of the Athenian admiral 
Nikostratus. — Moderation of Nikostratus — proceedings of the people 
towards the vanquished oligarchs. — Arrival of the Lacedæmonian ad- 
miral Alkidas, with a fleet of fifty-three triremes. “Renewed terror and 
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struggle in the island.— Naval battle off Korkyra between Nikostratus 
and Alkidas.— Confusion and defenceless state of Korkyra — Alkidas 
declines to attack it — arrival of the Athenian fleet under Eurymedon — 
flight of Alkidas.— Vengeance of the victorious Demos in Korkyra 
against the prostrate oligarchs — fearful bloodshed. — Lawless and fero- 
cious murders — base connivance, of Hurymedon. — Band of oligarchical 
fugitives escape to the mainland — afterwards land again on the island, 
and establish themselves on Mount Istoné. — Political reflections intro- 
duced by Thucydidés on occasion of the Korkyrzan massacre. — The 
political enormities of Korkyra were the worst that occurred in the whole 
war. — How these enormities began and became exaggerated. Conduct 
of the opposing parties. — Contrast between the bloody character of revo- 
lutions at Korkyra and the mild character of analogous phenomena at 
Athens. —-Bad morality of the rich and great men throughout the Gre- 
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CHAPTER LI. 


FROM THE FRODELES IN KORKYRA, IN THE FIFTH YEAR OF THE PELO- 
PONNSGSIAN WAR, DOWN TO THE END OF THE SIXTH YEAR. 


Capture of Minéa, »pposite Megara, by the Athenians under- Nikias. — 
Nikias —his first introduction, position, and character. — Varying cir- 
cumstances and condition of the oligarchical party at Athens. — Points 
of analogy between Nikias and Periklés — material differences. — Care 
of Nikias in maintaining his popularity and not giving offence; his very 
religious character. — Kis diligence in increasing his fortune — specula- 
tions in the mines of Laurium — letting out of slaves for hire. — Nikias 
first opposed to Kleon—next to Alkibiadés. — Oligarchical clubs, or He- 
teries, at Athens, for political-and judicial purposes. — Kleon — his real 
function that of opposition — real power inferior to Nikias. — Revival of 
the epidemic distemper at Athens for another year — atmospheric and 
terrestrial disturbances in Greece. Lacedemonian invasion of Attica 
suspended for this year. — Foundation of the colony of Herakleia by the 
Lacedxmonians, near Thermopylæ — its numerous settlers, great promise, 
and unprosperous career. —- Athenian expedition against Melos, under 
Nikias. — Proceedings of the Athenians under Demosthenés in Akarna- 
nia. — Expedition of Demosthenés against Ætolia — his large plans. — 
March of Demosthenés —impracticability of the territory of Aitolia — 
rudeness and bravery of the inhabitants. — He is completely beaten and 
obliged to retire with loss. — Attack of Ætolians and Peloponnesians 
under Eurylochus upon Naupaktus.— Naupaktus is saved by Demos- 
thenés and the Akarnanians. — Eurylochus, repulsed from Naupaktus, 
concerts with the Ambrakiots an attack on Argos. —Demosthenés and 
the Athenians, as well as\the Akamanians, come to the protection of 
Argos. — March of Eurylochus across Akarnania to join the Ambrakiots. 
— Their united army is defeated by Demosthenés at Olpæ — Eurylochus 
slain. — The surviving Spartan commander makes a separate capitula- 
tion for himself and the Peloponnesians, deserting the Ambrakiots.— 
The Ambrakiots sustain much loss in their retreat.— Another large body 
of Ambrakiots, coming from the city as a reinforcement, is intercepted 
by Demosthenés at Idomené and cut to pieces.— Despair of the Am 
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prakiot herald on seeing the great number of slain. — Defenceless and 
feeble condition of Ambrakia after this ruinous loss. — Attempt to calcu- 
late the loss of the Ambrakiots.— Convention concluded between Am- 
brakia on one side, and the Akarnanians and Amphilochians on the 
other, — Return of Demosthenés in triumph to Athens. — Purification of 
Delos by the Athenians. Revival of the Delian festival with peculiar 
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CHAPTER. LII. 
SEVENTH YEAR OF THE WAR.— CAPTURE OF SPHAKTERIA. 


Seventh year of the war — invasion of Attica. — Distress in Korkyra from 
the attack of the oligarchical exiles. A Peloponnesian fleet and an 
Athenian. fleet are both sent thither. — Demosthenês goes on board the 
Athenian fleet with a separate command.— He fixes upon Pylus in La- 
conia for the erection of a fort. Locality of Pylus and Sphakteria. — 
Eurymedon the admiral of the fleet insists upon going on to Kor- 
kyra, without stopping at Pylus. The fleet are driven into Pylus by a 
storm. — Demosthenés fortifies the place, through the voluntary zeal of 
the soldiers. He is left there with a garrison while the fleet goes on 
to Korkyra. — Slow march of the Lacedzmonians to recover Pylus, — 
Preparations of Demosthenés to defend Pylus against them. — Proceed- 
ings of the Lacedzemonian army — they send a detachment to occupy 
the island of Sphakteria, opposite Pylus. — They attack the place by sea 
and land — gallant conduct of Brasidas in the attack on the sea-side. — 
Return of Eurymedon and the Athenian fleet to Pylus.— He defeats the 
Lacedsemonian fleet in the harbor of Pylus.— The Lacedemonian detach- 
ment is blocked up by the Athenian fleet in the island of Sphakteria — 
armistice concluded at Pylus.— Mission of Lacedzemonian envoys to 
Athens, to propose peace and solicit the release of their soldiers in Sphak- 
teria. — The Athenians, at the instance of Kleon, require the restoration 
of Niszea, Pegæa, Treezen, and Achaia, as conditions of giving up the 
men in Sphakteria and making peace. — The envoys will not consent to 
these demands — Kleon prevents negotiation — they are sent back to 
Pylus without any result.— Remarks on this assembly and on the con- 
duct of Athens. — The armistice is terminated, and war resumed at Pylus. 
Eurymedon keeps possession of the Lacedæmonian fleet.— Blockade of 
Sphakteria by the Athenian fleet — difficulty and hardships to the sea- 
men of the fleet. — Protracted duration and seeming uncertainty of the 
blockade — Demosthenés sends to Athens for reinforcements to attack 
the island. — Proceedings in the Athenian assembly on receiving this 
news — proposition of Kleon — manceuvre of his political enemies to send 
him against his will as general to Pylus.— Reflections upon this proceed- 
ing and upon the conduct of parties at Athens. — Kleon goes to Pylus 
with a reinforcement — condition of the island of Sphakteria — numbers 
and positions of the Lacedzmonians in it.— Kleon and Demosthenés 
land their forces in the island, and attack it.— Numerous light troops of 
Demosthenés employed against the Lacedemonians in Sphakteria. — 
Distress of the Lacedewmonians — their bravery and long resistance. 
They retreat to their last redoubt at the extremity of the island. They 
are surrounded and forced to surrender. — Astonishment caused throughs 
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out Greece by the surrender of Lacedæmonian hoplites —diminished 
lustre of Spartan arms.— Judgment pronounced by Thucydidés himself 
— reflections upon it.— Prejudice of Thucydidés in regard to Kleon. 
Kleon displayed sound judgment and decision, and was one of the 
essential causes of the success. — Effect produced at Athens by the ar- 
rival of the Lacedemonian prisoners.— The Athenians prosecute the 
war with increased hopefulness and vigor. The Lacedemonians make 
new advances for peace without effect.— Remarks upon the policy of 
Athens — her chance was now universally believed to be most favorable, 
in prosecuting the war. — Fluctuations in Athenian feeling for or against 
the war: there were two occasions on which Kleon contributed to in- 
fluence them towards it.— Expedition of Nikias against the Corinthian 
territory. — He reémbarks — ravages Epidaurus — establishes a post on 
the peninsula of Methana. — Eurymedon with the Athenian fleet goes to 
Korkyra. Defeat and captivity of the Korkyrzean exiles in the island. — 
The captives are put to death— cruelty and horrors in the proceeding. 
— Capture of Anaktorium by the Athenians and Akarnanians. — Pro- 
ceedings of the Athenians at Chios and Lesbos. — The Athenians cap- 
ture Artaphernes, a Persian envoy, on his way to Sparta. — Succession 
of Persian kings — Xerxes, Artaxerxes Longimanus, etc., Darius No- 
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CHAPTER LIII 
EIGHTH YEAR OF THE WAR. 


Important operations of the eighth year of the war. — Capture of Kythéra 
by the Athenians. Nikias ravages the Laconian coast.— Capture of 
Thyrea — all the Æginetans resident there are either slain in the attack ` 
or put to death afterwards as prisoners. — Alarm and depression among 
the Lacedzemonians — their insecurity in regard to the Helots.— They 
entrap, and cause to be assassinated, two thousand of the bravest Helots. — 
Request from the Chalkidians and Perdikkas that Spartan aid may be sent 
to them under Brasidas. — Brasidas is ordered to go thither, with Helot 
and Peloponnesian hoplites. — Elate and enterprising dispositions preva- 
lent at Athens. Plan formed against Megara. Condition of Megara. —~ 
The Athenians, under Hippokratés and Demosthenés, attempt to surprise 
Nisæ and Megara. — Conspirators within open the gate, and admit them 
into the Megarian Long Walls. ‘They master the whole line of the Long 
Walls. — The Athenians march to the gates of Megara — failure of the 
scheme of the party within to open them.— The Athenians attack Nisza, 
— the place surrenders to them.— Dissension of parties in Megara — 
intervention of Brasidas. — Brasidas gets together an army, and relieves 
Megara — no battle takes place — the Athenians retire. — Revolution at 
Megara — return of the exiles from Pegs, under pledge of amnesty — 
they violate their oaths, and effect a forcible oligarchical revolution. — 
Combined plan by Hippokratés and Demosthenés for the invasion of 
Beotia on three sides at once. — Demosthenés, with an Akarnanian force, 
makes a descent on Beeotia at Siphæ in the Corinthian gulf — his scheme 
fails and he retires. — Disappointment of the Athenian plans —no inter- 
nal movements take place in Beotia. Hippokratés marches with the 
army from Athens to Delium in Bæotia. — Hippokrat’s fortifies Delium. 
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after which the army retires homeward. — Gathering of the Beotian 
military force at Tanagra. Pagondas, the Theban beeotarch, determines 
them to fight. — Marshalling of the Beotian army — great depth of the 
Theban hoplites — special Theban band of Three Hundred. — Order of 


` battle of the Athenian army.— Battle of Delium — vigorously contested— 


advantage derived from the depth of the Theban phalanx, — Defeat and 
flight of the Athenians — Hippokratés, with one thousand hoplites, is slain. 
— Interchange of heralds — remonstrance of the Beeotians against the 
Athenians for desecrating the temple of Delium — they refuse permission 
to bury the slain except on condition of quitting Delium. — Answer of 
the Athenian herald — he demands permission to bury the bodies of the 
slain.— The Beeotians persist in demanding the evacuation of Delium 
as a condition for granting permission to bury the dead. Debate on 
the subject. Remarks on the debate.— Siege and capture of Delium 
by the Bceotians. — Sokratés and Alkibiadés, personally engaged at De- 
lium. — March of Brasidas through 'Thessaly to Thrace and Macedonia. 
Rapidity and address with which he gets through Thessaly. — Relations 
between Brasidas and Perdikkas — Brasidas enters into an accommoda- 
tion with Arrhibæus — Perdikkas is offended. — Brasidas marches against 
Akanthus. State of parties.in the town.— He is admitted personally 
into the town to explain his views— his speech before the Akanthian 
assembly. — Debate in the Akanthian assembly, and decision of the ma- 
jority voting secretly to admit him, after much opposition. — Reflections 
upon this proceeding — good political habits of the Akanthians. — Evi-, 
dence which this proceeding affords, that the body of citizens (among the 
Athenian allies) did not hate Athens, and were not anxious to revolt. — 
Brasidas establishes intelligences in Argilus. He lays his plan for the 
surprise of Amphipolis. — Night-march of Brasidas from Arné, through 
Argilus to the river Strymon and Amphipolis. — He becomes master of 
the lands round Amphipolis, but is disappointed in gaining admission 
into the town. — He offers to the citizens the most favorable terms of 
capitulation, which they accept.-- Amphipolis capitulates.— Thucydidés 
arrives at Eion from Thasus with his squadron — not in time to preserve 
Amphipolis — he preserves Eion. — Alarm and dismay produced at 
Athens by the capture of Amphipolis — increased hopes among her ene- 
mies. — Extraordinary personal glory, esteem, and influence acquired by 
Brasidas. — Inaction and despondency of Athens after the battle of De- 
lium, especially in reference to arresting the conquests of Brasidas in 
Thrace. — Loss of Amphipolis was caused by the negligence of the Athe- 
nian commanders — Euklés, and the historian Thucydidés. — The Athe- 
nians banish Thucydidés on the proposition of Kleon.—Sentence of banish- 
ment passed on Thucydidés by the Athenians — grounds of that sentence. 
— He justly incurred their verdict of guilty. — Preparations of Brasidas 
in Amphipolis for extended conquest — his operations against the Akté, 
or promontory of Athos. — He attacks Torônê in the Sithonian peninsula 
—he is admitted into the town by an internal party — surprises and 
takes it.— Some part of the population, with the small Athenian garni- 


- son, retire to the separate citadel called Lékythus. — Conciliating address 


of Brasidas to the assembly at Toroné.— He’ attacks Lékythus and 
takes it by storm. — Personal ability and conciliatory efficiency of Brasi- 
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CHAPTER LIV. 


TRUCE FOR ONE YEAR. — RENEWA’, OF WAR AND BATTLE OF AMEHIP- 


OLIS. — PEACE OF NIKIAS. 


Eighth year of the war — began with most favorable promise for Athens — 
closed with great reverses to her. — Desire of Spartans to make peace in 
order to regain the captives — they decline sending reinforcements to 
Brasidas. — King Pleistoanax at Sparta — eager for peace — his special 
reasons — his long banishment recently terminated by recall. — Negotia- 
tions during the winter of 424-423 B.o. for peace. — Truce for one year 
concluded, in March 423 s.c — Conditions of the truce. — Resolution to 
open negotiations for a definitive treaty. — New events in Trace — revolt 
of Skiéné from Athens to Brasidas, two days after the truce was sworn. 
— Brasidas crosses over to Skiéné — his judicious conduct — enthusiastic 
admiration for him there.—Brasidas brings across reinforcements to 
Skiéné — he conveys away the women and children into a place of safety. 
— Commissioners from Sparta and Athens arrive in Thrace, to announce 
to Brasidas the truce just concluded. Dispute respecting Skiéné. The 
war continues in Thrace, but is suspended everywhere else. — Revolt of 
Mendé from Athens — Brasidas receives the offers of the Mendæans — 
- engages to protect them and sends to them a garrison against Athens. 
He departs upon an expedition against Arrhibzus in the interior of Ma- 
cedonia. — Nikias and Nikostratus arrive with an Athenian armament in 
Palléné.. They attack Mendé. The Lacedzmonian garrison under Po- 
lydamidas at first repulses them.— Dissensions among the citizens of 
Mendé — mutiny of the Demos against Polydamidas — the Athenians 
are admitted into the town.— The Athenians besiege and blockade Ski6né, 
Nikias leaves a blockading force there, and returns to Athens. — Expedi- 
tion of Brasidas along with Perdikkas into Macedonia against Arrhi- 
bæus.— Retreat of Brasidas and Perdikkas before the Dlyrians. — Ad- 
dress of Brasidas to his soldiers before the retreat. — Contrast between 
Grecian and barbaric military feeling. — Appeal of Brasidas to the right 
of conquest or superior force. — The Dlyrians attack Brasidas in his re- 
treat, but are repulsed. — Breach between Brasidas and Perdikkas: the 
latter opens negotiations with the Athenians.— Relations between Athens 
and the Peloponnesians—no progress made towards definitive peace 
— Lacedemonian reinforcement on its way to Brasidas, prevented from 
passing through Thessaly. — Incidents in Peloponnesus — the temple of 
Héré near Argos accidentally burnt. — War in Arcadia — battle between 
Mantineia and Tegea. — Beotians at peace de facto, though not parties 
to the truce. — Hard treatment of the Thespians by Thebes. — Expira- 
rion of the truce for one year. Disposition of both Sparta and Athens 
at that time towards peace; but peace impossible in consequence of the 
relations of parties in Thrace. — No actual resumption of hostilities, al- 
though the truce had expired, from the month of March to the Pythian 
festival in August. — Alteration in the language of statesmen at Athens 
— instances of Kleon and his partisans to obtain a vigorous prosécution 
of the war in Thrace. — Brasidas — an opponent of peace — his views 
and motives. — Kleon —an opponent of peace — his views and motives 
as stated by Thucydidés. Kleon had no personal interest in war. — To 
prosecute the war vigorously in Thrace was at this time the real political 
interest of Athens. — Question of peace or war, as it stood between Nikias 
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and Kleon, in March 422 B.c., after the expiration of the truce for One 
year. — Kleon’s advocacy of war at this moment pertectly defensible — 
unjust account of his motive given by Thucydidés. — Kleon at this time 
adhered more closely than any other Athenian public man to the foreign 
pylicy of Periklés. — Dispositions of Nikias and the peace-party in refer- 
ence to the reconquest of Amphipolis. — Kleon conducts an expedition 
against Amphipolis — he takes Toroné. — He arrives at Eion — sends en- 
voys to invite Macedonian and Thracian auxiliaries.— Dissatisfaction of 
his own troops with his inaction while waiting for these auxiliaries. — 
He is forced by these murmurs to make a demonstration — he marches 
from Eion along the walls of Amphipolis to reconnoitre the top of the 
hill — apparent quiescence in Amphipolis. — Brasidas, at first on Mount 
Kerdylium — presently moves into the town across the bridge. -— His 
exhortation to his soldiers. — Kleon tries to effect his retreat. — Brasidas 
sallies out upon the army in its retreat — the Athenians are completely 
routed — Brasidas and Kleon both slain. — Profound sorrow in Thrace 
for the death of Brasidas — funeral honors paid him in Amphipolis. — 
The Athenian armament, much diminished by its loss in the battle, re- 
turns home. — Remarks on the battle of Amphipolis — wherein consisted 
the faults of Kleon. — Disgraceful conduct of the Athenian hoplites — 
the defeat of Amphipolis arose partly from political feeling hostile to 
Kleon.— Important effect of the death of Brasidas, in reference to the 
prospects of the war—his admirable character and efficiency. — Feelings 
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PART II. 


CONTINUATION OF HISTORICAL GREECE. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


FROM THE THIRTY YEARS’ TRUCE, FOURTEEN YEARS BEFORE 
THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR, DOWN TO THE BLOCKADE OF 
POTIDHA, IN THE YEAR BEFORE THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 


THE judicial alterations effected at Athens by Periklés and 
Ephialtés, described in the preceding chapter, gave to a large 
proportion of the citizens direct jury functions and an active 
interest in the constitution, such as they had never before en- 
joyed; the change being at once a mark of previous growth of 
democratical sentiment during the past, and a cause of its farther 
development during the future. The Athenian people were at 
this time ready for personal exertion in all directions: military 
service on land or sea was not less conformable to their disposi- 
tions than attendance in the ekklesia or in the dikastery at home. 
The naval service especially was prosecuted with a degree of 
assiduity which brought about continual improvement in skill 
and efficiency, and the poorer citizens, of whom it chiefly con- 
sisted, were more exact in obedience and discipline than any of 
the more opulent persons from whom the infantry or the cavalry 
were drawn.! The maritime multitude, in addition to self-confi- 


1 Xenophon. Memorab. iii, 5, 18. 
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dence and courage, acquired by this laborious training an in- 
creased skill, which placed | ) e Athenian navy every year more 
and more above the rest of G reece: and the perfection of this 
force became t e more indispensable as the Athenian empire 


ae now again confined to the sea and seaport towns; the re- 
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verses immediately preceding the thirty years’ truce having 
broken‘up all Athenian land ascendency over Megara, Beotia, 
and the other continental territories adjoining to Attica. 

The maritime confederacy, — originally commenced at Delos, 
under the headship of Athens, but with a common synod and 
deliberative voice on the part of each member, — had now become 
transformed into a confirmed empire on the part of Athens, over 
the remaining states as foreign dependencies; all of them ren- 
dering tribute except Chios, Samos, and Lesbos. These three 
still remained on their original footing of autonomous allies, 
retaining their armed force, ships, and fortifications, with the 
obligation of furnishing military and naval aid when required, 
but not of paying tribute: the discontinuance of the deliberative 
synod, however, had deprived them of their original security 
against the encroachments of Athens. I have already stated 
generally the steps, we do not know them in detail, whereby 
this important change was brought about, gradually and without 
any violent revolution,— for even the transfer of the common 
treasure from Delos to Athens, which was the most palpable 
symbol and evidence of the change, was not an act of Athenian 
violence, since it was adopted on the proposition of the Samians. 
The change resulted in fact almost inevitably from the cireum- 
stances of the case, and from the eager activity of the Athenians 
contrasted with the backwardness and aversion to personal ser- 
vice on the part of the allies. We must recollect that the con- 
federacy, even in its original structure, was contracted for per- 
manent objects, and was permanently binding by the vote of its 
majority, like the Spartan confederacy, upon every individual 
member :! it was destined to keep out the Persian fleet, and to 
maintain the police of the Ægean. Consistently with these 
objects, no individual member could be allowed to secede from 
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e confederacy, and thus eo ithe benefit of protection at 
ost of the remainder: so that w 

bers actually did secede, the step- 

Athens only did her duty as” audent of the he: C 
reducing them. By every such reduction, as ° sellas in tha: 
exchange of personal service for money- ay tee ‘which most of 
the allies voluntarily sought, the power of Athens inerea 
until at length she found herself with an irresistible navy in the 
midst of disarmed tributaries, none of whom could escape from 
her constraining power, — and mistress of the sea, the use of which 
was indispensable to them. The synod of Delos, even if it had 
not before become partially deserted, must have ceased at the 
time when the treasure was removed to Athens, — probably about 
460 B.C., or shortly afterwards. 

The relations between Athens and her allies were thus materi- 
ally changed by proceedings which gradually evolved themselves 
and followed one upon the other without any preconcerted plan : 
she became an imperial or despot city, governing an aggregate 
of dependent subjects, all without their own active concurrence, 
and in many cases doubtless contrary to their own sense of polit- 
ical right. It was not likely that they should conspire unani- 
mously to break up the confederacy, and discontinue the collection 
of contribution from each of the members: nor would it have 
been at all desirable that they should do so: for while Greece 
generally would have been a great loser by such a proceeding, 
the allies themselves would have been the greatest losers of all, 
inasmuch as they would have been exposed without defence to 
the Persian and Phenician fleets. But the Athenians com- 
mitted the capital fault of taking the whole alliance into their 
own hands, and treating the allies purely as subjects, without 
seeking to attach them by any form of political incorporation or 
collective meeting and discussion, — without taking any pains to 
maintain community of feeling with the idea of a joint interest, 
— without admitting any control, real or even pretended, over 
themselves as managers. Had they attempted to do this, it 
might have proved difficult to accomplish, — so powerful was the 
force of geographical dissemination, the tendency to isolated 
civic life, and the repugnance to any permanent extramural 
obligations, in every Grecian community: but they do not ap- 
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pear to have ever made the attempt. Finding Athens exalted 
by circumstances to empire, and the allies degraded into subjects, 
the Athenian statesmen grasped at the exaltation as a matter of 
pride as well as profit :! nor did even Periklés, the most prudent 
and far-sighted of them, betray any consciousness that an empire 
without the cement of some all-pervading interest or attachment, 
must have a natural tendency to become more and more burden- 
some and odious, and ultimately to crumble in pieces. Such was 
the course of events which, if the judicious counsels of Periklés 
had been followed, might have been postponed but could not 
have been averted. 

Instead of trying to cherish or restore the feelings of equal 
alliance, Periklés formally disclaimed it. He maintained that 
Athens owed to her subject allies no account of the money re- 
ceived from them, so long as she performed her contract by 
keeping away the Persian enemy, and maintaining the safety of 
the Ægean waters.2 This was, as he represented, the obligation 
which Athens had undertaken ; and, provided it were faithfully 
discharged, the allies had no right to ask questions or institute 
control. That it was faithfully discharged no one could deny : 
no ship of war except that of Athens and her allies was ever 
seen between the eastern and western shores of the Ægean. 
An Athenian fleet of sixty triremes was kept on duty in these 
waters, chiefly manned by Athenian citizens, and beneficial as 
well from the protection afforded to commerce as for keeping the 
seaman in constant pay and training. And such was the effec- 
tive superintendence maintained, that in the disastrous period 
preceding the thirty years’ truce, when Athens lost Megara and 
Beotia, and with difficulty recovered Eubcea, none of her nu- 
merous maritime subjects took the opportunity to revolt. 

The total of these distinct tributary cities is said to have 
amounted to one thousand, according to a verse of Aristophanés,4 
which cannot be under the truth, though it may well be, and 
probably is, greatly above the truth. The total annual tribute 


1 Thucyd. ii, 63. tie dè mólewç bude eixde TH TIUOLEVY Grd Tod dpyeLy, 
grep Gravteg ayahrcoe, BonSeiv, kal uù pebysiw Tode Tévove, À unde Tag 
Tiuàç OLaKeLy, ete. 2 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 12. 

3 Plutarch, Periklês, c. 11. 4 Aristophan. Vesp. 707. 
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collecte at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, and proba- 
bly also for the years preceding it, is given by Thucydidés at 
about six hundred talents; of the sums paid by particular states, 
however, we have little or no information.! It was placed under 
the superintendence of the Hellenotamiz ; originally officers of 
the confederacy, but now removed from Delos to Athens, and 
acting altogether as an Athenian treasury-board. The sum 
total of the Athenian revenue, from all sources, including this 
tribute, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, is stated by 
Xenophon at one thousand talents: customs, harbor, and market 
dues, receipts from the silver-mines at Laurium, rents of public 
property, fines from judicial sentences, a tax per head upon 
slaves, the annual payment made by each metic, etc., may have 
made up a larger sum than four hundred talents; which sum, 
added to the six hundred talents from tribute, would make the 
total named by Xenophon. But a verse of Aristophanés,? during 
the ninth year of the Peloponnesian war, B.c. 422, gives the 
general total of that time as “nearly two thousand talents :” this 


1 The island of Kythéra was conquered by the Athenians from Sparta ir 
425 B.C., and the annual tribute then imposed upon it was four talenta 
(Thucyd. iv, 57). In the Inscription No. 143, ap. Boeckh, Corp. Inscr., we 
find some names enumerated of tributary towns, with the amount of tribute 
opposite to each, but the stone is too much damaged to give us much infor 
mation. ‘Tyrodiza, in Thrace, paid one thousand drachms: some other 
towns, or junctions of towns, not clearly discernible, are rated at one thou- 
sand, two thousand, three thousand drachms, one talent, and eyen ten tal 
ents. This inscription must be anterior to 415 B.C., when the tribute wav 
converted into a five per cent. duty upon imports and exports: see Boeckl, 
Public Econ. of Athens, and his Notes upon the above-mentioned Inscrip- 
tion. 

It was the practice of Athens not always to rate each tributary city sep- 
arately, but sometimes to join several in one collective rating; probably 
each responsible for the rest. This seems to have provoked occasional 
remonstrances from the allies, in some of which the rhetor, Antipho, was 
employed to furnish the speech which the complainants pronounced before 
the dikastery : see Antipho ap. Harpokration, v, ’Aróračıç —Zvvreeic. It 
is greatly to be lamented that the orations composed by Antipho, for the 
Samothrakians and Lindians, — the latter inhabiting one of the three sep- 
arate towns in the island of Rhodes, — have not been preserved. 

2 Xenophon, Anab. vii, 1, 27. ob peiov yidiwy Tañávrwv: compare 
Boeckh, Public Econ. of Athens, b. iii, ch. 7, 15, 19. 

3 Aristophan. Vesp. 660. taAavr’ éyyde dioyxita. 
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is in all probability much above the truth, though we may well 
imagine that the amount of tribute-money levied upon the allies 
may have been augmented during the interval: I think that the 
alleged duplication of the tribute by Alkibiadés, which Thucy- 
didés nowhere notices, is not borne out by any good evidence, 
nor can I believe that it ever reached the sum of twelve hundred 
talents.! Whatever may have been the actual magnitude of the 


1 Very excellent writers on Athenian antiquity (Boeckh, Public Econ. of 
Athens, c. 15,19, b. iti; SchOmann, Antiq. J. P. Att. sect. Ixxiv; K. F. 
Hermann, Gr. Staatsalterthiimer, sect. 157: compare, however, a passage 
in Boeckh, ch. 17, p. 421, Eng. transl., where he seems to be of an opposite 
opinion) accept this statement, that the tribute levied by Athenians upon 
her allies was doubled some years after the commencement of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, — at which time it was six hundred talents, — and that it came 
to amount to twelve hundred talents. Nevertheless, I cannot follow them, 
upon the simple authority of Æschinês, and the Pseudo-Andokidés 
(Æschin: De Fals. Legat. c. 54, p. 301; Andokidés, De Pace, c. 1, and 
the same orator cont. Alkibiad. c.4). For we may state pretty confi- 
dently, that neither of the two orations here ascribed to Andokidés is genu- 
ine: the oration against Alkibiadés most decidedly not genuine. There 
remains, therefore, as an original evidence, only the passage of Aischinés, 
which has, apparently, been copied by the author of the Oration De Pace, 
ascribed to Andokidés. Now the chapter of Æschinês, which professes to 
furnish a general but brief sketch of Athenian history for the century suc- 
ceeding the Persian invasion, is so full of historical and chronological inac- 
curacies, that we can hardly accept it, when standing alone, as authority 
for any matter of fact. In a note on the chapter immediately preceding, I 
haye already touched upon its extraordinary looseness of statement, — 
pointed out by various commentators, among them particularly by Mr. 
Fynes Clinton: see above, chap. xlv, note *, pp. 409-411, in the preceding 
volume. 

The assertion, therefore, that the tribute from the Athenian allies was 
raised to the sum of twelve hundred talents annually, comes to us only 
from the orator Aischinés as an original witness: and in him it forms part 
of a tissue of statements alike confused and incorrect. But against it we 
have a powerful negative argument, — the perfect silence of Thucydidés. 
Is it possible that that historian would have omitted all notice of a step so 
very important in its effects, if Athens had really adopted it? He men- 
tions to us the commutation by Athens of the tribute from her allies into a 
duty of five per cent. payable by them on their exports and imports (vii, 
28)— this was in the nineteenth year of the war, 413 B.o. But any- 
thing like the duplication of the tribute all at once, would have altered 
much more materially the relations between Athens and her allies, and 
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Athenian budget, however, prior to the Peloponnesian war, we 
know that during the larger part of the administration of Peri- 


would have constituted in the minds of the latter a substantive grievance, 
such as to aggravate the motive for revolt in a manner which Thucydidés 
could hardly fail to notice. The orator Æschines refers the augmentation 
of the tribute, up to twelve hundred talents, to the time succeeding the 
peace of Nikias: M. Boeckh (Public Econ. of Athens, b. iii, ch. 15-19, pp. 
400-434) supposes it to have taken place earlier than the representation of 
the Vespæ of Aristophanés, that is, about three years before that peace, or 
423 B.c. But this would have been just before the time of the expedition 
of Brasidas into Thrace, and his success in exciting revolt among the de- 
pendencies of Athens: if Athens had doubled her tribute upon all the allies, 
just before that expedition, Thucydidés could not have omitted to mention 
it, as increasing the chances of success to Brasidas, and helping to deter- 
mine the resolutions of the Akanthians and others, which were by no means 
adopted unanimously or without hesitation, to revolt. 

In reference to the oration called that of Andokidés against Alkibiadés, 
I made some remarks in the fourth volume of this History (vol. iv, ch. xxxi, 
p. 151), tending to show it to be spurious and of a time considerably later 
than that to which it purports to belong. Iwill here add one other remark, 
which appears to me decisive, tending to the same conclusion. 

The oration professes to be delivered in a contest of ostracism between 
Nikias, Alkibiadés, and the speaker: one of the three, he says, must neces- 
sarily be ostracized, and the question is, to determine which of the three: 
accordingly, the speaker dwells upon many topics calculated to raise a bad 
impression of Alkibiadés, and a favorable impression of himself. 

Among the accusations against Alkibiadés, one is, that after having 
recommended, in the assembly of the people, that the inhabitants of Melos 
should be sold as slaves, he had himself purchased a Melian woman among 
the captives, and had had a son by her: it was criminal, argues the speaker, 
to beget offspring by a woman whose relations he had contributed to cause 
to be put to death, and whose city he had contributed to ruin (c. 8). 

Upon this argument I do not here touch, any farther than to bring out 
the point of chronology. The speech, if delivered at all, must have been 
delivered, at the earliest, nearly a year after the capture of Melos by the 
Athenians: it may be of later date, but it cannot possibly be earlier. 

Now Melos surrendered in the winter immediately preceding the great 
expedition of the Athenians to Sicily in 415 B.C., which expedition sailed 
about midsummer (Thucyd. v, 116; vi, 30). Nikias and Alkibiadés both 
went as commanders of that expedition: the latter was recalled to Athens 
for trial on the charge of impiety about three months afterwards, but 
escaped in the way home, was condemned and sentenced to banishment in 
his absence, and did not return to Athens until 407 B.C., long after the 
death of Nikias, who continued in command of the Athenian armament in 
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klés, the revenue, including tribute, was so managed as to leave a 
large annual surplus ; insomuch that a treasure of coined money 
was accumulated in the acropolis during the years preceding the 
Peloponnesian war,— which treasure, when at its maximum, 
reached the great sum of nine thousand seven hundred talents 
(equal to two million two hundred and thirty thousand pounds), 
and was still at six thousand talents, after a serious drain for 
various purposes, at the moment when that war began.) This 
system of public economy, constantly laying by a considerable 
sum year after year, —in which Athens stood alone, since none 
of the Peloponnesian states had any public reserve whatever,2— 
goes far of itself to vindicate Periklés from the charge of hav- 
ing wasted the public money in mischievous distributions for the 
purpose of obtaining popularity ; and also to exonerate the Athe- 
nian Demos from that reproach of a greedy appetite for living 


Sicily, enjoying the full esteem of his countrymen, until its complete failure 
and ruin before Syracuse, —and perished himself afterwards as a Syracusan 
prisoner. x 

Taking these circumstances together, it will at once be seen that there 
never can have been any time, ten months or more after the capture of 
Melos, when Nikias and Alkibiadés could have been exposed to a vote of 
ostracism at Athens. The thing is absolutely impossible: and the oration 
in which such historical and chronological incompatibilities are embodied, 
must be spurious: furthermore, it must have been composed long after the 
pretended time of delivery, when the chronological series of events had 
been forgotten. 

I may add that the story of this duplication of the tribute by Alkibiadés 
is virtually contrary to the statement of Plutarch, probably borrowed from 
Æschinês, who states that the demagogues gradually increased (kata ptKpdov) 
the tribute to thirteen hundred talents (Plutarch, Aristeid. c. 24). 

1 Thucyd. ii, 13. 

? Thucyd. i, 80. The foresight of the Athenian people, in abstaining 
from immediate use of public money and laying it up for future wants, 
would be still more conspicuously demonstrated, if the statement of 
Æschinês, the orator, were true, that they got together seven thousand 
talents between the peace of Nikias and the Sicilian expedition. M. 
Boeckh believes this statement, and says: “It is not impossible that one 
thousand talents might have been laid by every year, as the amount of tribute 
received was so considerable.” (Public Economy of Athens, ch. xx, p. 446, 
Eng. Trans.) Ido not believe the statement: but M. Boeckh and others, 
who do admit it, ought in fairness to set it against the many remarks which 
they pass in condemnation of the democratical prodigality. 
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by the public purse which it is common to ascribe to them. After 
the death of Kimon, no farther expeditions were undertaken 
against the Persians, and even for some years before his death, 
not much appears to have been done: so that the tribute-money 
remained unexpended, though it was the duty of Athens to hold 
it in reserve against future attack, which might at any time þe 
renewed. 

Though we do not know the exact amount of the other 
sources of Athenian revenue, however, we know that the tribute 
received from the allies was by far the largest item in it.) And 
altogether the exercise of empire abroad became a prominent 
feature in Athenian life, and a necessity to Athenian sentiment, 
not less than democracy at home. Athens was nó longer, as she 
had been once, a single city, with Attica for her territory: she 
was a capital or imperial city, —a despot city, was the expres- 
sion used by her enemies, and even sometimes by her own 
citizens? — with many dependencies attached to her, and bound 
to follow her orders. Such was the manner in which not merely 
Periklés and the other leading statesmen, but even the humblest 
Athenian citizen, conceived the dignity of Athens; and the sen- 


1 Thucyd. i, 122-143; ii, 13. The mevrykoorù, or duty of two per cent. 
upon imports and exports at the Peirzeus, produced to the state a revenue 
of thirty-six talents in the year in which it was farmed by Andokidés, 
somewhere about 400 B.c., after the restoration of the democracy at Athens 
from its defeat and subversion at the close of the Peloponnesian war 
(Andokidés de Mysteriis, c. 23, p. 65). This was at a period of depression 
in Athenian affairs, and when trade was doubtless not near so good as it 
had been during the earlier part of the Peloponnesian war. 

It seems probable that this must have been the most considerable perma- 
nent source of Athenian revenue next to the tribute; though we do not 
know what rate of customs-duty was imposed at the Peiræus during’ the 
Peloponnesian war. Comparing together the two passages of Xenophon 
(Republ. Ath. 1, 17, and Aristophan. Vesp. 657), we may suppose that the 
regular and usual rate of duty was one per cent. or one éxatoor7,— while 
in case of need this may have been doubled or tripled, —rd¢ roAAde 
ékarooráç, (see Boeckh, b. iii, chs. 1-4, pp. 298-318, Eng. Trans.) The 
amount of revenue derived even from this source, however, can haye borne 
no comparison to the tribute. 

2 By Periklés, Thucyd. ii, 63. By Kleon, Thucyd. iii, 37. By the envoys 
at Mélos, v, 89. By Euphemus, vi, 85. By the hostile Corinthians, i, 124, 
as a matter of course. 
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timent was one which carried with it both personal pride and 
stimulus to active patriotism. To establish Athenian interests 
among the dependent territories, was one important object in the 
eyes of Periklês, and while he discountenanced all distant? and 
rash enterprises, such as invasions. of Egypt or Cyprus, he 
planted out many kleruchies and colonies of Athenian citizens, 
intermingled with allies, on islands, and parts of the coast. He 
conducted one thousand citizens to the Thracian Chersonese, five 
hundred. to Naxos, and two hundred and fifty to Andros. In the 
Chersonese, he farther repelled the barbarous Thracian invaders 
from without, and even undertook the labor of carrying a wall of 
defence across the isthmus, which connected the peninsula with 
Thrace ; since the barbarous Thracian tribes, though expelled 
some time before by Kimon,? had still continued to renew their 
incursions from time to time. Ever since the occupation of the 
elder Miltiadés, about ighty years befcre, there had been in this 
peninsula many Athenian proprietors, apparently intermingled 
with half-civilized Thracians: the settlers now acquired both 
greater numerical strength and better protection, though it does 
not appear that the cross-wall was permanently maintained. 
The maritime expeditions of Periklés even extended into the 
Euxine sea, as far as the important Greek city of Sindpé, then 
governed by a despot named Timesilaus, against whom a large 
proportion of the citizens were in active discontent. He left 
Lamachus with thirteen Athenian triremes to assist in expelling 
the despot, who was driven into exile along with his friends and 
party: the properties of these exiles were confiscated, and as- 
signed to the maintenance of six hundred Athenian citizens, 
admitted to equal fellowship and residence with the Sindpeans. 
We may presume that on this occasion Sindpé became a member 
of the Athenian tributary alliance, if it had not been so before: 
but we do not know whether Kotyéra and Trapezus, dependen- 
cies of Sindpé, farther eastward, which the ten thousand Greeks 
found on their retreat fifty years afterwards, existed in the time 
of Periklés or not. Moreover, the numerous and well-equipped 
Athenian fleet, under the command of Periklés, produced an 
imposing effect upon the barbarous princes and tribes along the 


* Plutarch, Periklés, c. 20. ? Plutarch, Kimon, c. 14. 
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coast, contributing certainly to the security of Grecian trade, 
and probably to the acquisition of new dependent allies. 

It was by successive proceedings of this sort that many de=- 
tachments of Athenian citizens became settled in various portions 
of the maritime empire of the city, — some rich, investing their 
property in the islands as more secure — from the incontestable 
superiority of Athens at sea — even than Attica, which, since the 
loss of the Megarid, could not be guarded against a Peloponne- 
sian land invasion,? — others poor, and hiring themselves out as 
laborers.? The islands of Lemnos, Imbros, and Skyros, as well 
as the territory of Estiza, on the north of Eubcea, were com- 
pletely occupied by Athenian proprietors and citizens, — other 
places partially so occupied. And it was doubtless advantageous 
to the islanders to associate themselves with Athenians in trading 
enterprises, since they thereby obtained a better chance of the 
protection of the Athenian fleet. It seems that Athens passed 
regulations occasionally for the commerce of her dependent allies, 
as we see by the fact, that shortly before the Peloponnesian war, 
she excluded the Megarians from all their ports. The commer- 
cial relations between Peireus and the Ægean reached their 
maximum during the interval immediately preceding the Pelo- 
ponnesian war: nor were these relations confined to the country 
east and north of Attica: they reached also the western regions. 
The most important settlements founded by Athens during this 
period were Amphipolis in Thrace, and Thurii in Italy. 

Amphipolis was planted by a colony of Athenians and other 
Greeks, under the conduct of the Athenian Agnon, in 437 B.O. 
It was situated near the river Strymon, in Thrace, on the eastern 
bank, and at the spot where the Strymon resumes its river- 
course after emerging from the lake above. It was originally a 
township or settlement of the Edonian Thracians, called Ennea 


1 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 19, 20. 

2 Xenophon, Rep. Ath. ii, 16. tiv pèv obolav raiç voors maparivevras, 
miorebovrec TH apxn TH Kara Yadacoav: rv ÔÈ ’ArTiKhy yiv mepiopõot 
Teuvopévnv, yryvaoKovTes OTE el abriy bAeqoovow, érépav dyadév pelovwv 
OTEpnoovTal. eh: 

Compare also Xenophon (Memorabil. ii, 8, 1, and Symposion, iv, 31). 

3 See the case of the free laborer and the husbandman at Naxos, Plato, 
Euthyphro, c. 3. 
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Hodoi, or Nine Ways, — in a situation doubly valuable, both as 
being close upon the bridge over the Strymon, and as a conve- 
nient centre for the ship-timber and gold and silver mines of the 
neighboring region, — and distant about three English miles 
from the Athenian settlement of Eion at the mouth of the river. 
The previous unsuccessful attempts to form establishments at 
Ennea Hodoi have already been noticed, — first, that of Histizeus 
the Milesian, followed up by his brother Aristagoras (about 497— 
496 B.c.), next, that of the Athenians about 465 B.c., under Lea- 
grus and others, — on both these occasions the intruding settlers 
had been defeated and expelled by the native Thracian tribes, 
though on the second occasion the number sent by Athens was 
not less than ten thousand.! So serious a loss detered the Athe- 
nians for a long time from any repetition of the attempt: though 
it is highly probable that individual citizens from Eion and from 
Thasus connected themselves with pcwerful Thracian families, 
and became in this manner actively engaged in mining, to their 
own great profit, —as well as to the profit of the city collectively, 
since the property of the kleruchs, or Athenian citizens occupy- 
ing colonial lands, bore its share in case of direct taxes being 
imposed on Athenian property generally. Among such fortunate 
adventurers we may number the historian Thucydidés himself; 
seemingly descended from Athenian parents intermarrying with 
Thracians, and himself married to a wife either Thracian or 
belonging to a family of Athenian colonists in that region, 
through whom he became possessed of a large property in the 
mines, as well as of great influence in the districts around.2 
This was one of the various ways in which the collective power 
of Athens enabled her chief citizens to enrich themselves indi- 
vidually. 


1 Thucyd. i, 100. 

? Thucyd. iv, 105; Marcellinus, Vit. Thucyd.c. 19. See Rotscher, Leben 
des Thukydides, ch. i, 4, p. 96, who gives a genealogy of Thucydidés, as 
far as it can be made out with any probability. The historian was con- 
nected by blood with Miltiadés and Kimon, as well as with Olorus, king of 
one of the Thracian tribes, whose daughter Hegesipylé was wife of Milti- 
adés, the conqueror of Marathon. In this manner, therefore, he belonged 
to one of the ancient heroic families of Athens, and even of Greece, being 
an Atkid through Ajax and Phileus (Marcellin. e. 2). 
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The colony under Agnon, despatched from Athens in the year 
437 B.C., appears to have been both numerous and well sustained, 
inasmuch as it conquered and maintained the valuable position 
of Ennea Hodoi in spite ot those formidable Edonian neighbors 
who had baffled the two preceding attempts. Its name of Ennea 
Hodoi was exchanged for that of Amphipolis,— the hill on 
which the new town was situated being bounded on three sides 
by the river. The settlers seem to have been of mixed extrac- 
tion, comprising no large proportion of Athenians: some were 
of Chalkidic race, others came from Argilus, a Grecian city 
colonized from Andros, which possessed the territory on the 
western bank of the Strymon, immediately opposite to Amphi- 
polis, and which was included among the subject allies of 
Athens. Amphipolis, connected with the sea by the Strymon 
and the port of Eion, became the most important of all the 
Athenian dependencies in reference to Thrace and Macedonia. 

The colony of Thurii on the coast of the gulf of Tarentum 
in Italy, near the site and on the territory of the ancient Sybaris, 
was founded by Athens about seven years earlier than Am- 
phipolis, not long after the conclusion of the thirty years’ truce 
with Sparta, B.C. 443. Since the destruction of the old Sybaris 
by the Krotoniates, in 509 B.C., its territory had for the most part 
remained unappropriated: the descendants of the former inhabi- 
tants, dispersed at Laus and in other portions of the territory, 
were not strong enough to establish any new city; nor did it suit 
the views of the Krotoniates themselves to do so. After an 
interval of more than sixty years, however, during which one 
unsuccessful attempt at occupation had been made by some Thes- 
salian settlers, these Sybarites at length prevailed upon the 
Athenians to undertake and protect the recolonization; the 
proposition having been made in vain to the Spartans. Lampon 
and Xenokritus, the former a prophet and interpreter of oracles, 
were sent by Periklés with ten ships as chiefs of the new colony 
of Thurii, founded under the auspices of Athens. The settlers 
were collected from all parts of Greece, and included Dorians, 
Tonians, islanders, Bootians, as well as Athenians. But the 
descendants of the ancient Sybarites procured themselves to be 


1 Thucyd. iv, 102; v, 6. 
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treated as privileged citizens, and monopolized for themselves the 
possession of political powers, as well as the most valuable lands 
in the immediate vicinity of the walls; while their wives also 
assumed an offensive preéminence over the other women of the 
city in the public religious processions. Such spirit of privilege 
and monopoly appears to have been a frequent manifestation 
among the ancient colonies, and often fatal either to their tran- 
quillity or to their growth; sometimes to both. In the case of 
Thurii, founded under the auspices of the democratical Athens, 
it was not likely to have any lasting success: and we find that 
after no very long period, the majority of the colonists rose in 
insurrection against the privileged Sybarites, either slew or 
expelled them, and divided the entire territory of tne city, upon 
equal principles, among the colonists of every different race. 
This revolution enabled them to make peace with the Krotoni- 
ates, who had probably been unfriendly so long as their ancient 
enemies, the Sybarites, were masters of the city, and likely to 
turn its powers to the purpose of avenging their conquered 
ancestors. And the city from this time forward, democratically 
governed, appears to have flourished steadily and without. inter- 
nal dissension for thirty years, until the ruinous disasters of the 
Athenians before Syracuse occasioned the overthrow of the 
Athenian party at Thurii. How miscellaneous the population 
of Thurii was, we may judge from the denominations of the ten 
tribes, —such was the number of tribes established, after the 
model of Athens, — Arkas, Achais, Eleia, Beeotia, Amphiktyonis, 
Doris, Ias, Athenais, Eubois, Nesidtis. From this mixture of 
race they could not agree in recognizing or honoring an Athe- 
nian cekist, or indeed any cekist except Apollo! The Spartan 
general, Kleandridas, banished a few years before for having 
suffered himself to be bribed by Athens along with king Pleis- 
toanax, removed to Thurii, and was appointed general of the 
citizens in their war against Tarentum. That war was ultimately 
adjusted by the joint foundation of the new city of Herakleia, 
half-way between the two, — in the fertile territory called Siritis.2 

The most interesting circumstance respecting Thurii is, that 


! Diodor. xii, 35. 
? Diodor. xii, 11, 12; Strabo, vi, 264: Plutarch, Periklés. c. 22. 
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the rhetor Lysias, and the historian Herodotus, were both 
domiciliated there as citizens. The city was connected with 
Athens, yet seemingly only by a feeble tie; nor was it numbered 
among the tributary subject alljes.. From the circumstance that 
so large a proportion of the settlers at Thurii were not native 
Athenians, we may infer that there were not many of the latter 
at that time who were willing to put themselves so far out of 
connection with Athens,— even though tempted by the prospect 
of lots of land in a fertile and promising territory. And Peri- 
klés was probably anxious that those poor citizens for whom 
emigration was desirable should become kleruchs in some of the 
islands or ports of the Ægean, where they would serve — like 
the colonies of Rome —as a sort of garrison for the insurance 
of the Athenian empire.2 

The fourteen years between the thirty years’ truce and the 
breaking out of the Peloponnesian war, are a period of full 
maritime empire on the part of Athens,— partially indeed 
resisted, but never with success. They are a period of peace 
with all cities extraneous to her own empire; and of splendid 
decorations to the city itself, from the genius of Pheidias and 
others, in sculpture as well as in architecture. Since the death 
of Kimon, Periklés had become more and more the first citizen 
in the commonwealth: his qualities told for more the longer 
they were known, and even the disastrous reverses which pre- 
ceded the thirty years’ truce had not overthrown him, since he 
had protested against that expedition of Tolmidés into Beotia 
out of which they first arose. But if the personal influence of 
Periklés had increased, the party opposed to him seems also to 
have become stronger and better organized than it had been 
before; and to have acquired a leader in many respects more 
effective than Kimon, — Thucydidés, son of Melésias. The new 
chief was a near relative of Kimon, but of a character and tal- 
ents more analogous to that of Periklés: a statesman and orator 


+The Athenians pretended to no subject allies beyond the Ionian 
gulf, Thucyd. vi, 14: compare vi, 45, 104; vii, 34. Thucydides does not 
even mention Thurii, in his catalogue of the allies of Athens at the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. ii, 15). 

2 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 11. 
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rather than a general, though competent to both functions if 
occasion demanded, as every leading man in those days was 
required to be. Under Thucydidés, the political and parliamen- 
tary opposition against Periklés assumed a constant character 
and an organization such as Kimon, with his exclusively military 
aptitudes, had never been able to establish. The aristocratical 
party in the commonwealth, — the “honorable and respectable” 
citizens, as we find them styled, adopting their own nomenclature, 
—now imposed upon themselves the obligation of undeviating 
regularity in their attendance on the public assembly, sitting 
together in a particular section,so as to be conspicuously parted 
from the Demos. In this manner, their applause and dissent, 
their mutual encouragement to each other, their distribution of 
parts to different speakers, was made more conducive to the 
party purposes than it had been before, when these distinguished 
persons had been intermingled with the mass of citizens.! Thu- 
cydidés himself was eminent as a speaker, inferior only to Peri- 
klés, — perhaps hardly inferior even to him. We are told that in 
reply to a question put to him by Archidamus, whether Periklés 
or he were the better wrestler, Thucydidés replied : “ Even when 
I throw him, he denies that he has fallen, gains his point, and 
talks over those who have actually seen him fall.” 2 

Such an opposition made to Periklés, in all the full license 
which a democratical constitution permitted, must have been 
both efficient and embarrassing; but the pointed severance of 
the aristocratical chiefs, which Thucydidés, son of Melésias, 
introduced, contributed probably at once to rally the democrat- 
ical majority round Periklés, and to exasperate the bitterness of 
party-conflict3 As far as we can make out the grounds of the 


* Compare the speech of Nikias, in reference to the younger citizens and 
partisans of Alkibiadés sitting together near the latter in the assembly, -— 
ode yd ópõv viv évbade Tø adr dvdpl mapakedevotode kavnuévove 
poBodpat, kal Toi¢ mpeoBurépote dvtimapakedevouar uù KaTaLcyvvO7AVat, ef To 
Tg mapaxadnrar tévde, ete. (Thucyd. vi, 13.) See also Aristophanés, 
Ekklesiaz. 298, seg., about partisans sitting near together. 

? Plutarch, Periklés, c. 8. “Orav yò xaraBarG mahaiwv, éxetvoc dvti- 
Aéyov Oc ob TÉTTOKE, Vik, Kal veranetOet Tode ópõvTaç. 

° Plutarch, Periklés, c. 11. 7 0” éxetvar dusA2a Kal dudoripia Tov åuðpõv 


Badurarny Touùv Teoŭoa tHe TéAewc, Td uèv dňov, Td Ò dAiyoue èroinoe 
KaAciovat. 
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opposition, it turned partly upon the pacific policy of Periklés 
towards the Persians, partly upon his expenditure for home 
ornament. ‘Thucydidés contended that Athens was disgraced in 
the eyes of the Greeks, by having drawn the confederate treas- 
ure from Delos to her own acropolis, under pretence of greater 
security, and then employing it, not in prosecuting war against 
the Persians,! but in beautifying Athens by new temples and 
costly statutes. To this Periklés replied, that Athens had under- 
taken the obligation, in consideration of the tribute-money, to 
protect her allies and keep off from them every foreign enemy, 
— that she had accomplished this object completely at the pres- 
ent, and retained a reserve sufficient to guarantee the like security 
for the future ;— that, under such circumstances, she owed no 
account to her allies of the expenditure of the surplus, but was 
at liberty to expend it for purposes useful and honorable to the 
city. In this point of view it was an object of great public 
importance to render Athens imposing in the eyes both of the 
allies and of Hellas generally, by improved fortifications, — by 
accumulated ornaments, sculptural and architectural,—and by 
religious festivals, — frequent, splendid, musical, and poetical. 
Such was the answer made by Periklés in defence of his 
policy against the opposition headed by Thucydidés. And as 
far as we can make out the ground taken by both parties, the 
answer was perfectly satisfactory. For when we look at the 
very large sum which Periklés continually kept in reserve in the 
treasury, no one could reasonably complain that his expenditure 
for ornamental purposes was carried so far as to encroach upon 
the exigences of defence. What Thucydidés and his partisans 
appear to have urged, was, that. this common fund should still 


1 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 12. dvéBadrdAov év raiç éxxdAnoiatc Bodyrec, öç ó 
èv Ojuoc ddoget Kal kakðç kober TA Kowvd TOV 'EAAQVOY xyphuara Tpd¢ adroy 
èk Andov wetayayav, À Ò éveotiv abt@ mpdc Toç éyKadodvrag ebmpeneotary 
Tov Tpopdcewr, deicavta Tode BapBapovg éxeidev åveñéoðat Kal gudarrevy 
èv dyup@ TÈ Kowa, TavTHY åvýpnke LeprKAge, etc. 

Compare the speech of the Lesbians, and their complaints against 
Athens, at the moment of their revolt in the fourth year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war (Thucyd. iii, 10); where a similar accusation is brought forward, 
—éredy dè Edpapev abrod¢ (the Athenians) Tùàv pév Tod Mydod éytpav 
dviévrac, Thy 68 Tov Evupayov dobdwow émayapévove, ete. 
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continue to be spent in aggressive warfare against the Persian 
king, in Egypt and elsewhere,—conformably to the projects 
pursued by Kimon during his life! But Periklés was right in 
contending that such outlay would have been simply wasteful; 
of no use either to Athens or her allies, though risking all the 
chances of distant defeat, such as had been experienced a few 
years before in Egypt. The Persian force was already kept 
away, both from the waters of the Ægean and the coast of Asia, 
either by the stipulations of the treaty of Kallias, or — if that 
treaty be supposed apocryphal— by a conduct practically the 
same as those stipulations would have enforced. The alles, 
indeed, might have had -some ground of complaint against 
Periklés, either for not reducing the amount of tribute required 
from them, seeing that it was more than sufficient for the legiti- 
mate purposes of the confederacy, or for not having collected 
their positive sentiment as to the disposal of it. But we do not 
find that this was the argument adopted by Thucydidés and his 
party, nor was it calculated to find favor either with aristo- 
crats or democrats, in the Athenian assembly. 

Admitting the injustice of Athens —an injustice common to 
both the parties in that city, not less to Kimon than to Periklés 
— in acting as despot instead of chief, and in discontinuing all 
appeal to the active and hearty concurrence of her numerous 
allies, we shall find that the schemes of Periklés were at the 
same time eminently Pan-Hellenic. In strengthening and orna- 
menting Athens, in developing the full activity of her citizens, in 
providing temples, religious offerings, works of art, solemn festi- 
vals, all of surpassing attraction, — he intended to exalt her into 
something greater than an imperial city with numerous depen- 
dent allies. He wished to make her the centre of Grecian feel- 
ing, the stimulus of Grecian intellect, and the type of strong 
democratical patriotism combined with full liberty of individual 
taste and aspiration. He wished not merely to retain the 
adherence of the subject states, but to attract the admiration 
and spontaneous deference of independent neighbors, so as to 
procure for Athens a moral ascendency much beyond the range 
of her direct power. And he succeeded in elevating the city to 


1 Plutarch, Periklés, c. °. 
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a visible grandeur,! which made her appear even much stronger 
than she really was, — and which had the farther effect of soft- 
ening to the minds of the subjects the humiliating sense of 
obedience; while it served as a normal school, open to strangers 
from all quarters, of energetic action even under full license of 
criticism, — of elegant pursuits economically followed, — and of 
a love for knowledge without enervation of character. Such 
were the views of Periklés in regard to his country, during 
the years which preceded the Peloponnesian war, as we find 
them recorded in his celebrated Funeral Oration, pronounced in 
the first year of that war,— an exposition forever memorable 
of the sentiment and purpose of Athenian democracy, as con- 
ceived by its ablest president. 

So bitter, however, was the opposition made by Thucydidés 
and his party to this projected expenditure, — so violent and 
pointed did the scission of aristocrats and democrats become, — 
that the dispute came after no long time to that ultimate appeal 
which the Athenian constitution provided for the case of two 
opposite and nearly equal party-leaders,—a vote of ostracism. 
Of the particular details which preceded this ostracism, we are 
not informed ; but we see clearly that the general position was 
such as the ostracism-was intended to meet. Probably the vote 
was proposed by the party of Thucydidés, in order to procure 
the banishment of Periklés, the more powerful person of the 
two, and the most likely to excite popular jealousy. The chal- 
lenge was accepted by Periklés and his friends, and the result of 
the voting was such that an adequate legal majority condemned 
Thucydidés to ostracism.2 And it seems that the majority must 
have been very decisive, for the party of Thucydidés was com- 
pletely broken by it: and we hear of no other single individual 
equally formidable as a leader of opposition, throughout all the 
remaining life of Periklés. 


1 Thucyd. i, 10. 

2 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 11-14. TéAo¢ dè mpòç ròv Oovevdidnv eliç dySva 
mept roð doTpaxov karaoràç Kal drakivduvevoac, ékeivoy uèv èéßahe, 
KatéAvoe O2 Thy úvriTerayuévyv éraipecav. See,in reference to the principle 
of the ostracism, a remarkable incident at Magnesia, between two political 
rivals, Krétinés and Hermeias: also the just reflections of Montesquieu, 


Esprit des Loix, xxvi, €. 17; xxix, c. 7. 
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The ostracism of Thucydidés apparently took place about 
two years! after the conclusion of the thirty years’ truce, — 
443-442 B.C., — and it is to the period immediately following 
that the great Periklean works belong. The southern wall of 
the acropolis had been built out of the spoils brought by Kimon 
from his Persian expeditions ; but the third of the long walls 
connecting Athens with the harbor was the proposition of 
Periklés, at what precise time we do not know. The long walls 
originally completed — not long after the battle of Tanagra, as 
has already been stated — were two, one from Athens to Peirzus, 
another from Athens to Phalérum: the space between them was 
broad, and if in the hands of an enemy, the communication with 
Peirzeus would be interrupted. Accordingly, Periklés now in- 
duced the people to construct a third or intermediate wall, run- 
ning parallel with the first wall to Peiraus, and within a short 
distance 2 — seemingly near one fu-long — from it: so that the 
communication between the city and the port was placed beyond 
all possible interruption, even assuming an enemy to have got 
within the Phaleric wall. It was seemingly about this time, too, 
that the splendid docks and arsenal in Peirzus, alleged by Iso- 
kratés to have cost one thousand talents, were constructed :3 
while the town itself of Peiraus was laid out anew with straight 
streets intersecting at right angles. Apparently, this was some- 
thing new in Greece, — the towns generally, and Athens itself 
in particular, having been built without any symmetry, or width, 
or continuity of streets:4 and Hippodamus the Milesian, a man 
of considerable attainments in the physical philosophy of the 
age, derived much renown as the earliest town architect, for 


1 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 16: the indication of time, however, is vague. 

2? Plato, Gorgias, p. 455, with Scholia; Plutarch, Periklés, c. 13; Forch- 
hammer, Topographie von Athen, in Kieler Philologische Studien, pp. 
279-282, 

3 Isokratés, Orat. vii; Areopagit. p. 153, c. 27. 

4 See Dikzarchus, Vit. Græciæ, Fragm. ed. Fuhr. p. 140: compare the 
description of Platæa in Thucydidés, ii, 3. 

All the older towns now existing in the Grecian islands are put together 
in this same manner, —narrow, muddy, crooked ways, —few regular con- 
tinuous lines of houses: see Ross, Reisen in den Griechischen Inseln, 
Letter xxvii, vol. ii, p. 20. 
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having laid out the Peiræus on a regular plan. The market- 
place, or one of them at least, permanently bore his name, — the 


Hippodamian agora.! At a time when so many great architects - 


were displaying their genius in the construction of temples, we 
_are not surprised to hear that the structure of towns began to be 
regularized also: moreover, we are told that the new colonial 
town of Thurii, to which Hippodamus went as a settler, was also 
constructed in the same systematic form as to straight and wide 
streets.2 

The new scheme upon which the Peirzus was laid out, was not 
without its value as one visible proof of the naval grandeur of 
Athens. But the buildings in Athens and on the acropolis 
formed the real glory of the Periklean age. A new theatre, 
termed the Odeon, was constructed for musical and poetical rep- 
resentations at the great Panathenaic solemnity; next, the splendid 
temple of Athéné, called the Parthenon, with all its master- 
pieces of decorative sculpture and reliefs; lastly, the costly 
portals erected to adorn the entrance of the acropolis, on the 
western side of the hill, through which the solemn processions 
on festival days were conducted. It appears that the Odeon and 
the Parthenon were both finished between 445 and 487 B.C.: the 
Propylea somewhat later, between 437 and 431 B.c., in which 
latter year the Peloponnesian war began.3 Progress was also 
made in restoring or reconstructing the Erechtheion, or ancient 
temple of Athéné Polias, the patron goddess of the city, — which 
had been burnt in the invasion of Xerxes; but the breaking out 
of the Peloponnesian war seems to have prevented the comple- 
-tion of this, as well as of the great temple of Déméter, at Eleu- 
sis, for the celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries, — that of 
Athéné, at Sunium, — and that of Nemesis, at Rhamnus. Nor 
was the sculpture less memorable than the architecture: three 
statues 6f Athéné, all by the hand of Pheidias, decorated the 
acropolis, — one colossal, forty-seven feet high, of ivory, in the 
Parthenon,t— a second of bronze, called the Lemnian Athéné, 


1 Aristotle, Politic. ii, 5, 1; Xenophon, Hellen. ii, 4, 1; Harpokration, v, 
‘Inrodapera. 2 Diodor, xii, 9. 

3 Leake, Topography of Athens, Append. ii and iii, pp. 328-336, 2d 
edit. 

4 See Leake, Topography of Athens, 2d ed. p. 111, Germ. transl. O. 
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—a third of colossal magnitude, also in bronze, called Athéné 
Promachos, placed between the Propylea and the Parthenon, 
and visible from afar off, even to the navigator approaching 
Peirzeus by sea. 

It is not, of course, to Periklés that the renown of these splen- 
did productions of art belongs: but the great sculptors and ` 
architects by whom they were conceived and executed, belonged 
to that same period of expanding and stimulating Athenian 
democracy which called forth a similar creative genius in oratory, 
in dramatic poetry, and in philosophical speculation. One man 
especially, of immortal name, — Pheidias, — born a little before 
the battle of Marathon, was the original mind in whom the sub- 
lime ideal conceptions of genuine art appear to have disengaged 
themselves from that hardness of execution and adherence to a 
consecrated type, which marked the efforts of his predecessors.l 
He was the great director and superintendent of all those decora- 
tive additions whereby Periklés imparted to Athens a majesty such 
as had never before belonged to any Grecian city: the architects 
of the Parthenon and the other buildings — Iktinus, Kallikratés, 
Koreebus, Mnesiklés, and others-— worked under his superin- 
tendence: and he had, besides, a school of pupils and subor- 
dinates to whom the mechanical part of his labors was confided. 
With all the great additions which Pheidias made to the grandeur 
of Athens, his last and greatest achievement was out of Athens, 
— the colossal statue of Zeus, in the great temple of Olympia, 
executed in the years immediately preceding the. Peloponnesian 
war. The effect produced by this stupendous work, sixty feet 
high, in ivory and gold, embodying in visible majesty some of 
the grandest conceptions of Grecian poetry and religion, upon 
the minds of all beholders for many centuries successively, — 
was such as never has been, and probably never will be, equalled 
in the annals of art, sacred or profane. e 

Considering these prodigious achievements in the field of art 
only as they bear upon Athenian and Grecian history, they are- 


Müller (De Phidiæ Vita, p. 18) mentions no less than eight celebrated 
statues of Athênê, by the hand of Pheidias, —four in the acropolis of 
Athens. 

1 Plutarch, Periklês, c. 13-15 ; O. Müller, De Phidiæ Vita, pp. 34-60; 
also his work, Archäologie der Kunst, sects. 108-113. 
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phenomena of extraordinary importance. When we read the® 
profound impression which they produced upon Grecian specta- 
tors of a later age, we may judge how immense was the effect 
upon that generation which saw them both begun and finished. 
In the year 480 B.C., Athens had been ruined by the occupation 
of Xerxes: since that period, the Greeks had seen, first, the 
rebuilding and fortifying of the city on an enlarged scale, — next, 
the addition of Peirzus with its docks and magazines, — thirdly, 
the junction of the two by the long walls, thus including the 
most numerous concentrated population, wealth, arms, ships, etc., 
in Greece,! — lastly, the rapid creation of so many new miracles 
of art, — the sculptures of Pheidias as well as the paintings of 
the Thasian painter, Polygnétus, in the temple of Theseus, and 
in the portico called Poekilé. Plutarch observes? that the 
celerity with which the works were completed was the most 
remarkable circumstance connected with them; and so it proba- 
bly might be, in respect to the effect upon the contemporary 
Greeks. The gigantic strides by which Athens had reached her 
maritime empire were now immediately succeeded by a series of 
works which stamped her as the imperial city of Greece, gave 
to her an appearance of power even greater than the reality, and 
especially put to shame the old-fashioned simplicity of Sparta.% 
The cost was doubtless prodigious, and could only have been 
borne at a time when there was a large treasure in the acropolis, 
as well as a considerable tribute annually coming in: if we may 
trust a computation which seems to rest on plausible grounds, it 
cannot haye been much less than three thousand talents in the 
aggregate, — about six hundred and ninety thousand pounds. 


1! Thucyd. i, 80. Kal Toïç dAAow crac piora ÈẸhprvvrat, TAobTw TE 
idi kat Onpociy Kal vavot cat inmroiç Kat brrAolg, Kat dxAw boo obk èv GAAw 
évi ye yopi ‘EAAnviKd éoriy, etc. . ? Plutarch, Periklés, c. 13. 

3 Thucyd. i, 10. 

4 See Leake, Topography of Athens, Append. iii, p. 329, 2d ed. Germ. 
transl. Colonel Leake, with much justice, contends that the amount. of 
two thousand and twelve talents, stated by Harpokration out of Philoch- 
orus as the cost of the Propylea alone, must be greatly exaggerated. Mr. 
Wilkins (Atheniensia, p. 84) expresses the same opinion ; remarking that 
the transport of marble from Pentelikus to Athens is easy and on a 
descending road. 

Demetrius Phalereus (ap. Teer. de Officiis, ii, 17) blamed Periklés for 
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” The expenditure of so large a sum was, of course, the source of 
great private gain to the contractors, tradesmen, merchants, 
artisans of various descriptions, etc., concerned in it: in one way 
or another, it distributed itself over a large portion of the whole 
city. And it appears that the materials employed for much of 
the work were designedly of the most costly description, as being 
most consistent with the reverence due to the gods: marble was 
rejected as too common for the statue of Athéné, and ivory 
employed in its place ;1 while the gold with which it was sur- 
rounded weighed not less than forty talents? A large expendi- 
ture for such purposes, considered as pious towards the gods, was 
at the same time imposing in reference to Grecian feeling, which 
regarded with admiration every variety of public show and mag- 
nificence, and repaid by grateful deference the rich men who 
indulged in it. Periklés knew well that the visible splendor of 
the city, so new to all his contemporaries, would cause her great 
real power to appear even greater than its reality, and would thus 
procure for her a a unacknowledged influence — 
perhaps even an ascend — over all cities of the Grecian 
name. And it is certain that even among those who most hated 
and feared her, at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, there 
prevailed a powerful sentiment of involuntary deference. 

A step taken by Periklés, apparently not long after the com- 
mencement of the thirty years’ truce, evinces how much this 
ascendency was in his direct aim, and how much he connected it 
with views both of harmony and usefulness for Greece generally. 
He prevailed upon the people to send envoys to eyery city of 
the Greek name, great and small, inviting each to appoint depu- 
ties for a congress to be held at Athens. Three points were to 
be discussed in this intended congress. 1. The restitution of 
those temples which had been burnt by the Persian invaders. 
2. The fulfilment of such vows, as on that occasion had been 
made to the gods. 3. The safety of the sea and of maritime 
commerce for all. Twenty elderly Athenians were sent round 


the large sum expended upon the Propylea; nor is it wonderful that he 
uttered this censure, if he had been led to rate the cost of them at two 
thousand and twelve talents. 1 Valer. Maxim, i, 7, 2. 

? Thucyd. ii, 13. 
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to obtain the convocation of this congress at Athens, —a Pan- 
Hellenic congress for Pan-Hellenic purposes. But those who 
were sent to Boeotia and Peloponnesus completely failed in their 
object, from the jealousy, noway astonishing, of Sparta and her 
allies: of the rest we hear nothing, for this refusal was quite 
sufficient to frustrate the whole scheme.! It is to be remarked 
that the dependent allies of Athens appear to have been sum- 
moned just as much as the cities perfectly autonomous; so that 
their tributary relation to Athens was not understood to degrade 
them. We may sincerely regret that such congress did not take 
effect, as it might have opened some new possibilities of converg- 
ing tendency and alliance for the dispersed fractions of the 
Greek name, — a comprehensive benefit, to which Sparta was at 
once incompetent and indifferent, but which might, perhaps, have 
been realized under Athens, and seems in this case to have been 
sincerely aimed at by Periklés. The events of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, however, extinguished all hopes of any such union. 
The interval of fourteen year amen the beginning of the 
thirty years’ truce and that of the Peloponnesian war, was by 
no means one of undisturbed peace to Athens. In the sixth 
year of that period occurred the formidable revolt of Samos. 
That island appears to have been the most powerful of all the 
allies of Athens,2— more powerful even than Chios or Lesbos, 
and standing on the same footing as the two latter; that is, pay- 
ing no tribute-money,—a privilege when compared with the 
body of the allies, — but furnishing ships and men when called 
upon, and retaining, subject to this condition, its complete auto- 
nomy, its oligarchical government, its fortifications, and its mil- 
itary force. Like most of the other islands near the coast, Samos 


1 Plutarch, Periklês, c. 17. Plutarch gives no precise date, and O. Miil- 
ler (De Phidize Vita, p. 9) places these steps for convocation of a congress 
before the first war between Sparta and Athens and the battle of Tanagra, 
— i. e, before 460 B.c. But this date seems to me improbable: Thebes 
was not yet renovated.in power, nor had Bæotia as yet recovered from the 
fruits of her alliance with the Persians; moreover, neither Athens nor 
Periklés himself seem to have been at that time in a situation to conceive 
so large a project; which suits in every respect much better for the later 
period, after the thirty years’ truce, but before the Peloponnesian war. 

2 Thucyd. i, 115; viii, 76; Plutarch, Periklés, c 28. 
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possessed a portion of territory on the niala: between which 
and the territory of Milétus, lay the small town of Priéné, one 
of the twelve original members contributing to the Pan-Ionic 
solemnity. Respecting the possession of this town of Priéné, a 
war broke out between the Samians and Milesians, in the sixth 
year of the thirty ye ruce (B.C. 440—439) : whether the town 
had before been independent, we do not know, but in this war the 
Milesians were worsted, and it fell into the hands of the Samians. 
The defeated Milesians, enrolled as they were among the tribu- 
tary allies of Athens, complained to her of the conduct of the 
Samians, and their complaint was seconded by a party in Samos 
itself opposed to the oligarchy and its proceedings. The Athe- 
nians required the two disputing cities to bring the matter before 
discussion and award at Athens, with which the Samians refused 
to comply:!1 whereupon an armament of forty ships was de- 
spatched from Athens to the island, and established in it a demo- 
cratical government ; leaving in it a garrison, and carrying away 
to Lemnos fifty men and as many boys from the principai oligar- 
chical families, to serve as hostages. Of these families, however, 
a certain number retired to the mainland, where they entered 
into negotiations with Pissuthnes, the satrap of Sardis, to procure 
aid and restoration. Obtaining from him seven hundred mer- 
cenary troops, and passing over in the night to the island, by 
previous concert with the oligarchical party, they overcame the 
Samian democracy as well as the Athenian garrison, who were 
sent over as prisoners to Pissuthnes. They were farther lucky 
enough to succeed in stealing away from Lemnos their own 
recently deposited hostages, and they then proclaimed open revolt 
against Athens, in which Byzantium also joined. It seems re- 


1 Thucyd. i, 115; Plutarch, Periklés, c.25. Most of the statements which 
appear in this chapter of Plutarch —over and above the concise narrative 
of Thucydidés — appear to be borrowed from exaggerated party stories of 
the day. We need make no remark upon the story, that Periklés was in- 
duced to take the side of Milétus against Samos, by the fact that Aspasia 
was a native of Milétus. Nor is it at all more credible that the satrap Pis- 
suthnes, from good-will towards Samos, offered Periklés ten thousand 
golden staters as an inducement to spare Samos. It may perhaps be true, 
however, that the Samian oligarchy, and those wealthy men whose children 
were likely to be taken as hostages, tried the effect of large bribes upon the 
mind of Periklés, to prevail upon him not to alter the government. 
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markable, that though, by such a proceeding, they would of- 
course draw upon themselves the full strength of Athens, yet 
their first step was to resume aggressive hostilities against Mi- 
lêtus,! whither they sailed with a powerful naval force of seventy 
ships, twenty of them carrying troops aboard. 
Immediately on the receipt of thi intelligence, a fleet 
of sixty triremes — probably all that were in complete readiness 
— was despatched to Samos under ten generals, two of whom 
were Periklés himself and the poet Sophoklés? both seemingly 
included among the ten ordinary stratégi of the year. But it was 
necessary to employ sixteen of these ships, partly in summoning 
contingents from Chios and Lesbos, to which islands Sophoklés 
went in person ;3 partly in keeping watch off the coast of Karia 
for the arrival of the Phenician fleet, which report stated to be 
approaching ; so that Periklés had only forty-four ships remaining 
in his squadron. Yet he did not hesitate to attack the Samian fleet 
of seventy ships on its way back from Milétus, near the island of 
Tragia, and was victorious in the action. Presently, he was rem- 
forced by forty ships from Athens, and by twenty-five from Chios 
and Lesbos, so as to be able to disembark at Samos, where he over- 
came the Samian land-force, and blocked up the harbor with a 
portion of his fleet, surrounding the city on the land-side with a 
triple wall. Meanwhile, the Samians had sent Stesagoras with five 
ships to press the coming of the Phenician fleet, and the report of 
their approach became again so prevalent that Periklés felt obliged 
to take sixty ships, out of the total one hundred and twenty-five, 
to watch for them off the coast of Kaunus and Karia, where he 
remained for about fourteen days. The Phenician fleet4 never 
came, though Diodorus affirms that it was actually on its voyage. 


1 Thucyd. i, 114, 115. 

2 Strabo, xiv, p. 638; Schol. Aristeidés, t. iii, p. 485, Dindorf. 

3 See the interesting particulars recounted respecting Sophoklés by the 
Chian poet, Ion, who met and conversed with him during the course of this 
expedition (Athenzus, xiii, p. 603). He represents the poet as uncom- 
monly pleasing and graceful in society, but noway distinguished for active 
capacity. Sophoklés was at this time in peculiar favor, from the success of 
his tragedy, Antigoné, the year before. See the chronology of these events 
discussed and elucidated in Boeckh’s preliminary Dissertation to the 
Antigoné, c. 6-9. 4 Diodor. xi, 27 
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Pissuthnes certainly seems to have promised, and the Samians 
to have expected it: but I incline to believe that, though willing 
to hold out hopes and encourage revolt among the Athenian 
allies, the satrap, nevertheless, did not choose openly to violate 
the convention of Kallias, whereby the Persians were forbidden 
to send a fleet westward of the Chelidonian promontory. ‘The 
departure of Periklés, however, so much weakened the Athenian 
fleet off Samos, that the Samians, suddenly sailing out of their 
harbor in an opportune moment, at the instigation and under the 
command of one of their most eminent citizens, the philosopher 
Melissus, — surprised and ruined the blockading squadron, and 
gained a victory over the remaining fleet, before the ships could 
be fairly got out to sea! For fourteen days they remained mas- 
ters of the sea, carrying in and out all that they thought proper: 
nor was it until the return of Periklés that they were again 
blocked up. Reinforcements, however, were now multiplied te 
the blockading squadron, — from Athens, forty ships, under 
Thucydidés,2 Agnon, and Phormion, and twenty under Tlepole- 


1 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 26. Plutarch seems to have had before him ac- 
counts respecting this Samian campaign, not only from Ephorus, Stesim~- 
brotus, and Duris, but also from Aristotle: and the statements of the latter 
must have differed thus far from Thucydidés, that he affirmed Melissus the 
Samian general to haye been victorious over Periklés himself, which is not 
to be reconciled with the narrative of Thucydidés, 

The Samian historian, Duris, living about a century after this siege, 
seems to have introduced many falsehoods respecting the cruelties of 
Athens: see Plutarch, J. c. 

? It appears very improbable that this Thucydidés can be the historian 
himself. If it be Thucydidés son of Melésias, we must suppose him to 
have been restored from ostracism before the regular time, — a supposition 
indeed noway inadmissible in itself, but which there is nothing else to coun- 
tenance. The author of the Life of Sophoklés, as well as most of the 
recent critics, adopt this opinion. 

On the other hand, it may have been a third person named Thucydidés ; 
for the name seems to have been common, as we might guess from the 
two words of which it is compounded. We find a third Thucydidés men- 
tioned viii, 92,— a native of Pharsalus: and the biographer, Marcellinus, 
seems to have read of many persons so called (Qovxbdidat Tool, p. xvi, 
ed. Arnold). The subsequent history of Thucydidés son of Melésias, is 
involved in complete obscurity. We do not know the incident to which the 
remarkable passage in Aristophanés (Acharn. 708) alludes, — compare 
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mus and Antiklés, besides thirty from Chios and Lesbos, — mak- 
ing altogether near two hundred sail. Against this overwhelming 
force, Melissus and the Samians made an unavailing attempt at 
resistance, but were presently quite blocked up, and remained so 
for nearly nine months, until they could hold out no longer. 
They then capitulated, being compelled to raze their fortifications, 
to surrender all their ships of war, to give hostages for future 
good conduct, and to make good by stated instalments the whole 
expense of the enterprise, said to have reached one thousand 
talents. The Byzantines, too, made their submission at the same 
time.! 

Two or three circumstances deserve notice respecting this revolt, 
as illustrating the existing condition of the Athenian empire. 
First, that the whole force of Athens, together with the contin- 
gents from Chios and Lesbos, was necessary in order to crush it, 
so that even Byzantium, which joined in the revolt, seems to 
have been left unassailed. Now, it is remarkable that none of 
the dependent allies near Byzantium, or anywhere else, availed 
themselves of so favorable an opportunity to revolt also: a fact 
which seems plainly to imply that there was little positive discon- 
tent then prevalent among them. Had the revolt spread to 
other cities, probably Pissuthnes might have realized his promise 
of bringing in the Phenician fleet, which would have been a 
serious calamity for the Ægean Greeks, and was only kept off 
by the unbroken maintenance of the Athenian empire. 

Next, the revolted Samians applied for aid, not only to Pis- 
suthnes, but also to Sparta and her allies; among whom, at a 


Vespæ, 946: nor can we confirm the statement which the Scholiast cites 
from Idomeneus, to the effect that Thucydidés was banished and fled to 
Artaxerxes: see Bergk. Reliq. Com. Att. p. 61. 

1 Thucyd. i, 117; Diodor. xii, 27, 28; Isokratés, De Permutat, Or. xv, 
sect. 118; Cornel. Nepos, Vit. Timoth. c. 1. 

The assertion of Ephorus (see Diodorus, xii, 28, and Ephori Fragm. 117, 
ed. Marx, with the note of Marx) that Periklés employed battering ma- 
chines against the town, under the management of the Klazomenian Arte- 
mon, was called in question by Herakleidés Ponticus, on the ground that 
Artemon was a contemporary of Anakreon, near a century before: and 
Thucydidés represents Periklés to have captured the town altogether by 
blockade. 
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special meeting, the question of compliance or refusal was for- 
mally debated. Notwithstanding the thirty years’ truce then 
subsisting, of which only six years had elapsed, and which had 
been noway violated by Athens,— many of the allies of Sparta 
voted for assisting the Samians: what part Sparta herself took, 
we do not know, — but the Corinthians were the main and de- 
cided advocates for the negative. They not only contended that 
the truce distinctly forbade compliance with the Samian request, 
but also recognized the right of each confederacy to punish its 
own recusant members, and this was the decision ultimately 
adopted, for which the Corinthians afterwards took credit, in the 
eyes of Athens, as the chief authors.! Certainly, if the contrary 
policy had been pursued, the Athenian empire might have been 
in great danger, the Phenician fleet would probably have been 
brought in also, and the future course of events might have 
been greatly altered. 

Again, after the reconquest of Samos, we should assume it 
almost as a matter of certainty, that the Athenians would renew 
the democratical government which they had set up just before 
the revolt. Yet, if they did so, it must have been again over- 
thrown, without any attempt to uphold it on the part of Athens. 
For we hardly hear of Samos again, until twenty-seven years 
afterwards, towards the latter division of the Peloponnesian war, 
in 412 B.C., and it then appears with an established oligarchical 
government of geomori, or landed proprietors, against which the 
people make a successful rising during the course of that year.2 
As Samos remained, during the interval between 439 B.C. and 
412 B.C., unfortified, deprived of its fleet, and enrolled among the 
tribute-paying allies of Athens, — and as it, nevertheless, either 
retained or acquired its oligarchical government; so we may 
conclude that Athens cannot have systematically interfered to 
democratize by violence the subject-allies, in cases where the 
natural tendency of parties ran towards oligarchy. The condition 


of Lesbos at the time of its revolt, hereafter to be related, will 
be found to confirm this conclusion.? 


} Thucyd. i, 40, 41. ? Thucyd. viii, 21. 
3? Compare Wachsmuth, Hellenische Alterthumskunde, sect. 58, vol. ii, 
p. 82. : 
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On returning to Athens after the reconquest of Samos, Peri- 
klés was chosen to pronounce the funeral oration over the citizens 
slain in the war, to whom, according to custom, solemn and public 
obsequies were celebrated in the suburb called Kerameikus. 
This custom appears to have been introduced shortly after the 
Persian war, and would doubtless contribute to stimulate the 
patriotism of the citizens, especially when the speaker elected to 
deliver it was of the personal dignity as well as the oratorical 
powers of Periklés. He was twice public funeral orator by the 
choice of the citizens: once after the Samian success, and a 
second time in the first year of the Peloponnesian war. His 
discourse on the first occasion has not reached us,? but the second 
has been, fortunately preserved, in substance at least, by Thucy- 
didés, who also briefly describes the funeral ceremony, — doubt- 
less the same on all occasions. The bones of the deceased 
warriors were exposed in tents three days before the ceremony, 
in order that the relatives of each might have the opportunity of 
bringing offerings: they were then placed in coffins of cypress, 
and carried forth on carts to the public burial-place at the Keram- 
eikus ; one coffin for each of the ten tribes, and one empty couch, 
formally laid out, to represent those warriors whose bones had not 
been discovered or collected. The female relatives of each fol- 
lowed the carts, with loud wailings, and after them a numerous 
procession both of citizens and strangers. So soon as the bones 
had been consigned to the grave, some distinguished citizen, 


1 See Westermann, Geschichte der Beredsamkeit in Griechenland und 
Rom; Diodor. xi, 33; Dionys. Hal. A. R. v, 17. 

Periklés, in the funeral oration preserved by Thucydidés (ii, 35-40), be- 
gins by saying —Oi piv woddol tov évddde eipnkotuv 76n ématvodat TOV 
Tpoctévta TH vouw Tov Adyov Tóvõe, etc. 

The Scholiast, and other commentators — K. F. Weber and Westermann 
among the number— make yarious guesses as to what celebrated man is 
here designated as the introducer of the custom of a funeral harangue. The 
Scholiast says, Solon: Weber fixes on Kimon : Westermann, on Aristeidés : 
another commentator on Themistoklés. But we may reasonably doubt 
whether any one very celebrated man is specially indicated by the words 
rov mpoodévtra. To commend the introducer of the practice, is nothing 
more than a phrase for commending the practice itself. 

2 Some fragments of it seem to have been preserved, in the time of 
Aristotle: see his treatise De Rhetorica, i, 7; iii, 10, 3. 
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specially chosen for the purpose, mounted an elevated stage, 
and addressed to the multitude an appropriate discourse. Such 
was the effect produced by that of Periklés after the Samian 
expedition, that, when he had concluded, the audience present 
testified their emotion in the liveliest manner, and the women 
especially crowned him with garlands, like a victorious athlete. 
Only Elpiniké, sister of the deceased Kimon, reminded him that 
the victories of her brother had been more felicitous, as gained 
over Persians and Phenicians, and not over Greeks and kins- 
men. And the contemporary poet Ion, the friend of Kimon, 
reported what he thought an unseemly boast of Periklés, — to 
the effect that Agamemnon had spent ten years in taking a 
foreign city, while he in nine months had reduced the first and 
most powerful of all the Ionic communities.2 But if we pos- 
sessed the actual speech pronounced, we should probably find 
that he assigned all the honor of the exploit to Athens and her 
citizens generally, placing their achievement in favorable com- 
parison with that of Agamemnon and his host, —not himself 
with Agamemnon. 

Whatever may be thought of this boast, there can be no doubt 
that the result of the Samian war not only rescued the Athenian 
empire from great peril, but rendered it stronger than ever: 
while the foundation of Amphipolis, which was effected two 
years afterwards, strengthened it still farther. Nor do we hear, 
during the ensuing few years, of any farther tendencies to disaf- 
fection among its members, until the period immediately before 
the Peloponnesian war. The feeling common among them to- 
wards Athens, seems to have been neither attachment nor hatred, 
but simple indifference and acquiescence in her supremacy. Such 
amount of positive discontent as really existed among them, 
arose, not from actual hardships suffered, but from the general 
political instinct of the Greek mind, — desire of separate auto- 


1 Compare the enthusiastic demonstrations which welcomed Brasidas at 
Skiône (Thucyd. iv, 121). 

2 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 28; Thucyd. ii, 34. 

'3 A short fragment remaining from the comic poet Eupolis (KéAaxec, 
Fr. xvi, p. 493, ed. Meineke), attests the anxiety at Athens about the Sa- 
mian war, and the great joy when the island was reconquered: compare 
Aristophan. Vesp. 283. 
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nomy for each city; which manifested itself in each, through 
the oligarchical party, whose power was kept down by Athens, 
and was stimulated by the sentiment communicated from the 
Grecian communities without the Athenian empire. According 
to that sentiment, the condition of a subject-ally of Athens was 
treated as one of degradation and servitude: and in proportion 
as fear and hatred of Athens became more and more predomi- 
nant among the allies of Sparta, they gave utterance to the 
sentiment more and more emphatically, so as to encourage dis- 
content artificially among the subject-allies of the Athenian em- 
pire. Possessing complete mastery of the sea, and every sort 
of superiority requisite for holding empire over islands, Athens 
had yet no sentiment to appeal to in her subjects, calculated to 
render her empire popular, except that of common democracy, 
which seems at first to have acted without any care on her part to 
encourage it, until the progress of the Peloponnesian war made 
such encouragement a part of her policy. Ana nad she even tried 
sincerely to keep up in the allies the feeling of a common interest, 
and the attachment to a permanent confederacy, the instinct of po- 
litical separation would probably have baffled all her efforts. But 
she took no such pains, — with the usual morality that grows up in 
the minds of the actual possessors of power, she conceived herself 
entitled to exact obedience as her right; and some of the Atheni- 
an speakers in Thucydidés go so far as to disdain all pretence of 
legitimate power, even such as might fairly be set up, resting the 
supremacy of Athens on the naked plea of superior force.! As 
the allied cities were mostly under democracies, — through the 
indirect influence rather than the systematic dictation of Athens, 
—yet each having its own internal aristocracy in a state of op- 
position ; so the movements for revolt against Athens originated 
with the aristocracy or with some few citizens apart: while the 
people, though sharing more or less in the desire for autonomy, 
had yet either a fear of their own aristocracy or a sympathy with 


1 Thucyd. iii, 37; ii, 63. See the conference, at the island of Melos in 
the sixteenth year of the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. v, 89, seq.), between - 
the Athenian commissioners and the Melians. I think, however, that this 
conference is less to be trusted as based in reality, than the speeches in 
Thucydidés generally, — of which more hereafter, 

VOL. VI, 2* 30c. 
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Athens, which made them always backward in revolting, some- 
times decidedly opposed to it. Neither Periklés nor Kleon, 
indeed, lay stress on the attachment of the people as distinguished 
from that of the Few, in these dependent cities; but the argu- 
ment is strongly insisted on by Diodorus,! in the discussion re- 
specting Mityléné after its surrender: and as the war advanced, 
the question of alliance with Athens or Sparta became more and 
more identified with the internal preponderance of democracy or 
oligarchy in each.2 We shall find that in most of those cases of 
actual revolt where we are informed of the preceding circum- 
stances, the step is adopted or contrived by a small number of 
oligarchical malcontents, without consulting the general voice; 
while in those cases where the general assembly is consulted 
beforehand, there is manifested indeed a preference for autonomy, 
but nothing like a hatred of Athens or decided inclination to 
break with her. In the case of Mity?éné,3 in the fourth year of 
the war, it was the aristocratical government which revolted, 
while the people, as soon as they obtained arms, actually declared 
in favor of Athens: and the secession of Chios, the greatest of 
all the allies, in the twentieth year of the Peloponnesian war, even 
after all the hardships which the allies had been called upon to 
bear in that war, and after the ruinous disasters which Athens 
had sustained before Syracuse, — was both prepared beforehand 
and accomplished by secret negotiations of the Chian oligarchy, 
not only without the concurrence, but against the inclination, of 
their own people.4 In like manner, the revolt of Thasos would 
not have occurred, had not the Thasian democracy been previ- 


1 Thucyd. iii, 47. Niv pév yàp tuiv 6 djuoc èv ånácaiç raiç móñeow 
evvoug tor, kal Ñ ob ovvadioraras Tote dAiyoue, À àv Biacd7, bmapyet Tote 
dxoorhoact roAéutoc ed0de, ete. 

* See the striking observations of Thucydidés, iii, 82, 83; Aristotel. 
Politic. v, 6, 9. ` 3 Thucyd. iii, 27. 

4 Thucyd. viii, 9-14. He observes, also, respecting the Thasian oligar- 
chy just set up in lieu of the previous democracy by the Athenian oligar- 
chical conspirators who were then organizing the revolution of the Four 
Hundred at Athens, — that they immediately made preparations for revolt- 
ing from Athens, — SvvéGy ody adroic wadiora & &BobAwvTo, THY Tdv TE 
akivdbvoc dpSoto8at, kal Tov évavtTtoobmevoy Onpmov KaTtarert- 
pac (viii, 64), 
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ously subverted by the Athenian Peisander and his oligarchical 
confederates. So in Akanthus, in Amphipolis, in Mendé, and 
those other Athenian dependencies which were wrested from 
Athens by Brasidas, we find the latter secretly introduced by a few 
conspirators, while the bulk of the citizens do not hail him at once 
as a deliverer, like men sick of Athenian supremacy: they 
acquiesce, not without debate, when Brasidas is already in the 
town, and his demeanor, just as well as conciliating, soon gains 
their esteem: but neither in Akanthus nor in Amphipolis would 
he have been admitted by the free decision of the citizens, if they 
had not been alarmed for the safety of their friends, their proper- 
ties, and their harvest, still exposed in the lands without the walls.1 
These particular examples warrant us in affirming, that though 
the oligarchy in the various allied cities desired eagerly to shake 
off the supremacy of Athens, the people were always backward 
in following them, sometimes even opposed, and hardly ever 
willing to make sacrifices for the object. They shared the uni- 
versal Grecian desire for separate autonomy,? felt the Athenian 
empire as an extraneous pressure which they would have been 
glad to shake off, whenever the change could be made with safe- 
ty: but their condition was not one of positive hardship, nor did 
they overlook the hazardous side of such a change,— partly from 
the coercive hand of Athens, partly from new enemies against 
whom Athens had hitherto protected them, and not least, from 
their own oligarchy. Of course, the different allied cities were 
not all animated by the same feelings, some being more averse to 
Athens than others. 

The particular modes in which Athenian supremacy was felt 
as a grievance by the allies appear to have been chiefly three 
1. The annual tribute. 2. The encroachments, exactions, o1 
perhaps plunder, committed by individual Athenians, who would 
often take advantage of their superior position, either as serving 
in the naval armaments, as invested with the function of inspec- 
tors, as placed in garrison, or as carrying on some private specu 
lation. 3. The obligation under which the allies were placed, of 


1 Thucyd. iv, 86, 88, 106, 128, 
2 Sce the important passage, Thucyd. viii, 48. 
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bringing a large proportion of their judicial trials to be settled 
before the dikasteries at Athens. 

As to the tribute, I have before remarked that its amount had 
been but little raised from its first settlement down to the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian war, at which time it was six hundred 
talents yearly:1 it appears to have been reviewed, and the 
apportionment corrected, in every fifth year, at which period the 
collecting officers may probably have been changed; but we 
shall afterwards find it becoming larger and more burdensome. 
The same gradual increase may probably be aflirmed respecting 
the second head of inconvenience, — vexation caused to the allies 
by individual Athenians, chiefly officers of armaments, or power- 
ful citizens.2 Doubtless this was always more or less a real- 
grievance, from the moment when the Athenians became despots 
in place of chiefs, but it was probably not very serious in extent 
until after the commencement of the Peloponnesian war, when 
revolt on the part of the allies became more apprehended, and 
when garrisons, inspectors, and tribute-gathering ships became 
more essential in the working of the Athenian empire. 

But the third circumstance above noticed — the subjection of 
the allied cities to the Athenian dikasteries—— has been more 
dwelt upon as a grievance than the second, and seems to have 
been unduly exaggerated. We can hardly doubt that the begin- 
ning of this jurisdiction exercised by the Athenian dikasteries 
dates with the synod of Delos, at the time of the first formation 
of the confederacy. It was an indispensable element. of that 
confederacy, that the members should forego their right of pri- 
vate war among each other, and submit their differences to 
peaceable arbitration, —a covenant introduced even into alli- 
ances much less intimate than this was, and absolutely essential 
to the efficient maintenance of any common action against 


1 Xenophon, Repub. Athen. iii, 5. Ay al ragere roð ġópov* TodTo dé 
ylyvetat öç TÀ TOAAA Ov Erove méurTOV. 

? Xenophon, Repub. Athen. i, 14. Ilep 03 rõv ouppaywr, of ee 
ovkopayTovowy, üç Sokodat, Kal pLcodaL Tode YonoTODE, ete. 

Who are the persons designated by the expression ol éxAeovrec, appears 
to be specified more particularly a little farther on (i, 18); it means the 
generals, the officers, the envoys, ete., sent forth by Athens. 
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Persia! Of course, many causes of dispute, public as well 
as private, must have arisen among these wide-spread islands 
and seaports of the Augean, connected with each other by rela- 
tions of fellow-feeling, of trade, and of common apprehen- 
sions: the synod of Delos, composed of the deputies of all, was 
the natural board of arbitration for such disputes, and a habit 
must thus have been formed, of recognizing a sort of federal 
tribunal, —to decide peaceably how far each ally had faithfully 
discharged its duties, both towards the confederacy collectively, 
and towards other allies with their individual citizens separately, 
— as weil as to enforce its decisions and punish refractory mem- 
bers, pursuant to the right which Sparta and her confederacy 
claimed and exercised also.2 Now from the beginning, the Athe- 
nians were the guiding and enforcing presidents’ of this synod, 
and when it gradually died away, they were found occupying its 
place as well as clothed with its functions. It was inthis manner 
that their judicial authority over the allies appears first to have 
begun, as the confederacy became changed into an Athenian 
empire, — the judicial functions of the synod being transferred 


1 See the expression in Thucydidés (v, 27) describing the conditions re- 
quired when Argos was about to extend her alliances in Peloponnesus. 
The conditions were two. 1. That the city should be autonomous. 2. 
Next, that it should be willing to submit its quarrels to equitable arbitra- 
tion, —7r1¢ aùróvopóç TÉ éort, Kal dikag toag Kal dpotac didyo. 

In the oration against the Athenians, delivered by the Syracusan Hermo- 
kratés at Kamarina, Athens is accused of having enslaved her allies partly 
on the ground that they neglected to perform their military obligations, 
partly because they made war upon each other (Thucyd. vi, 76), partly also 
on other specious pretences. How far this charge against Athens is borne 
out by the fact, we can hardly say; in all those particular examples which 
Thucydidés mentions of subjugation of allies by Athens, there is a cause 
perfectly definite and sufficient, — not a mere pretence devised by Athenian 
ambition. 

2 According to the principle laid down by the Corinthians shortly before 
the Peloponnesian war,—Tod¢ mpoojKovtag Fuupaxoug avTov Tid KoAacery 
(Thucyd. i. 40-43). 

The Lacedzmonians, on preferring their accusation of treason against 
Themistoklés, demanded that he should be tried at Sparta, before the com- 
mon Hellenic synod which held its sitting there, and of which Athens was 
then a member: that is, the Spartan confederacy, or alliance,— ér? rod 
«olvod ovvedpiov Trav ‘EAAQvev (Diodor. xi, 55). 
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along with the common treasure to Athens, and doubtless much - 
extended. And on the whole, these functions must have been 
productive of more good than evil to the allies themselves, 
especially to the weakest and most defenceless among them. 

Among the thousand towns which paid tribute to Athens, — 
taking this numerical statement of Aristophanés, not in its exact 
meaning, but simply as a great number, — if a small town, or 
one of its citizens, had cause of complaint against a larger, there 
was no channel except the synod of Delos, or the Athenian tri- 
bunal, through which it could have any reasonable assurance of 
fair trial or justice. It is not to be supposed that all the private 
complaints and suits between citizen and citizen, in each respec- 
tive subject town, were carried up for trial to Atheus: yet we do 
not know distinctly how the line was drawn between matters 
carried up thither and matters tried at home. The subject cities 
appear to have been interdicted from the power of capital pun- 
ishment, which could only be inflicted after previous trial and 
condemnation at Athens:! so that the latter reserved to herself 
the cognizance of most of the grave crimes, — or what may be 
called “the higher justice” generally. And the political accu- 
sations preferred by citizen against citizen, in any subject city, 
for alleged treason, corruption, non-fulfilment of public duty, etc., 
were doubtless carried to Athens for trial, — perhaps the most 
important part of her jurisdiction. 

But the maintenance of this judicial supremacy was not in- 
tended by Athens for the substantive object of amending the 
administration of justice in each separate allied city: it went 
rather to regulate the relations between city and city, — between 
citizens of different cities, — between Athenian citizens or officers, 
and any of these allied cities with which they had relations, — 
between each city itself, as a dependent government with con- 
tending political parties, and the imperial head, Athens. All 
these were problems which imperial Athens was called on to 
solve, and the best way of solving them would have been through 
some common synod emanating from all the allies: putting this 
aside, we shall find that the solution provided by Athens was 


1 Antipho, De Cade Herédis, c. 7, p. 135. 6 obd& móet ččeoriv, čvev 
"ASnvaiwy obdéva Yavatwo Cnutdoat. 
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perhaps the next best, and we shall be the more induced to think 
so, when we compare it with the proceedings afterwards adopted 
by Sparta, when she had put down the Athenian empire. Under 
Sparta, the general rule was, to place each of the dependent 
cities under the government of a dekadarchy or oligarchical 
council of ten among its chief citizens, together with a Spartan 
harmost, or governor, having a small garrison under his orders. 
It will be found, when we come to describe the Spartan maritime 
empire, that these arrangements exposed each dependent city to 
very great violence and extortion, while, after all, they solved 
only a part of the problem: they served only to maintain each 
separate city under the dominion of Sparta, without contributing 
to regulate the dealings between the citizens of one and those of 
another, or to bind together the empire as a whole. Now the 
Athenians did not, as a system, place in their dependent cities, 
governors analogous to the harmosts, though they did so occa- 
sionally under special need; but their fleets and their officers 
were in frequent relation with these cities; and as the princi- 
pal officers were noways indisposed to abuse their position, so 
the facility of complaint, constantly open to the Athenian pop- 
ular dikastery, served both as redress and guarantee against 
misrule of this description. It was a guarantee which the allies 
themselves sensibly felt and valued, as we know from Thucydi- 
dés: the chief source from whence they had to apprehend evil 
was the Athenian officials and principal citizens, who could mis- 
employ the power of Athens for their own private purposes, — 
but they looked up to the “Athenian Demos as a chastener of 
such evil-doers and as a harbor of refuge to themselves.”! If 


1 Thucyd. viii, 48. Toç re xadode kåyaðodç dvopalopévove oùk tAdcow 
aùrodç (that is, the subject-allies) vouilery opiot mpaypara mapéğeiw Tov Onuov, 
moptoTac bvTag Kal éonyntag TOV kakv TH LY, ÈE Ov Ta TAeiw abtod¢g 
OberetoSar* kaè Td èv en’ exeivoig elvai, Kal ŭkpirot Gv Kal Pracorepor 
dmoSvickel, Tov Te Ojuov opõv Te KaTagvyny eivat Kal éxelvav owppoviorhv. 
Kal raŭra rap’ aùrõv tov čpyov émtorapévac Tag TéAELe Capic abròç eidévat, 
őri obra vopifovet. This is introduced as the deliberate judgment of the 
Athenian commander Phrynichus, whom Thucydidés greatly commends for 
his sagacity, and with whom he seems in this case to have concurred. 

Xenophon (Rep. Ath.i.14, 15) affirms that the Athenian officers on service 
passed many unjust sentences upon the oligarchical party in the allied cities, 
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the popular dikasteries at Athens had not been thus open, the 
allied cities would have suffered much more severely from the 
captains and officials of Athens in their individual capacity. 
And the maintenance of political harmony, between the imperial 
city and the subject ally, was insured by Athens through the 
jurisdiction of her dikasteries with much less cost of injustice 
and violence than by Sparta; for though oligarchical partisans 
might sometimes be unjustly condemned at Athens, yet such 
accidental wrong was immensely overpassed by the enormities 
of the Spartan harmosts and dekadarchies, who put numbers to 
death without any trial at all. 

So again, it is to be recollected. that Athenian private citizens, 
not officially employed, were spread over the whole range of the 
empire as kleruchs, proprietors, or traders ; of course, therefore, 
disputes would arise between them and the natives of the subject 
cities, as well as among these latter themselves, in cases where 
both parties did not belong to the same city. Now in such cases 
the Spartan imperial authority was so exercised as to afford little 
or no remedy, since the action of the harmost or the dekadarchy 
was confined to one separate city ; while the Athenian dikasteries, 
with universal competence and public trial, afforded the only 
redress which the contingency admitted. If a Thasian citizen 
believed himself aggrieved by the historian Thucydidés, either 
as commander of the Athenian fleet off the station, or as propri- 
etor of gold mines in Thrace, he had his remedy against the latter 


—fines, sentences of banishment, capital punishments; and that the Athe- 
nian people, though they had a strong public interest in the prosperity of the 
allies, in order that their tribute might be larger, nevertheless thought it bet- 
ter that any individual citizen of Athens should pocket what he could out 
of the plunder of the allies, and leave to the latter nothing more than was 
absolutely necessary for them to live and work, without any superfluity, such 
as might tempt them to revolt. 

That the Athenian officers on service may have succeeded too often in 
unjust peculation at the cost of the allies, is probable enough: but that the 
Athenian people were pleased to see their own individual citizens so en- 
riching themselves is certainly not true. The large jurisdiction of the 
dikasteries was intended, among other effects, to open to the allies a legal 
redress against such misconduct on the part of the Athenian officers: and 


the passage above cited from Thucydidés proves that it really produced 
such an effect. 


` 
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by accusation before the Athenian dikasteries, to which the most 
powerful Athenian was amenable not less than the meanest 
Thasian. To a citizen of any allied city, it might be an occa- 
sional hardship to be sued before the courts at Athens, but it was 
also often a valuable privilege to him to be able to sue before 
those courts others whom else he could not have reached. He 
had his share both of the benefit and of the hardship. Athens, 
if she robbed her subject-allies of their independence, at least 
gave them in exchange the advantage of a central and common 
judiciary authority ; thus enabling each of them to enforce claims 
of justice against the rest, in a way which would not have been 
practicable, to the weaker at least, even in a state of general 
independence. 

Now Sparta seems not even to have attempted anything of the 
kind with regard to her subject-allies, being content to keep them 
under the rule of a harmost, and a partisan oligarchy; and we 
read anecdotes which show that no justice could be obtained at 
Sparta, even for the grossest outrages committed by the harmost, 
or by private Spartans out of Laconia. The two daughters of 
a Bæotian named Skedasus, of Leuktra in Bæotia, had been 
first violated and then slain by two Spartan citizens : the son of 
a citizen of Oreus, in Eubcea, had been also outraged and killed 
by the harmost Aristodêmus :1 in both cases the fathers went to 
Sparta to lay the enormity before the ephors and other author- 
ities, and in both cases a deaf ear was turned to their complaints. 
But such crimes, if committed by Athenian citizens or officers, 
might have been brought to a formal exposure before the public 
sitting of the dikastery, and there can be no doubt that both 
would have been severely punished: we shall see hereafter that 
an enormity of this description, committed by the Athenian 
general Pachês, at Mitylênê, cost him his life before the Athenian 
dikasts.2 Xenophon, in the dark and one-sided representation 
which he gives of the Athenian democracy, remarks, that if the 
subject-allies had not been made amenable to justice, at Atheus, 
they would have cared little for the people of Athens, and we Id 


1 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 20; Plutarch, Amator. Narrat. c. 3, p. 773 
2 See infra, chap. 49. 
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have paid court only to those individual Athenians —- generals, 
trierarchs, or envoys — who visited the islands on service; but 
under the existing system, the subjects were compelled to visit 
Athens either as plaintiffs or defendants, and were thus under 
the necessity of paying court to the bulk of the people also, — 
that is, to those humbler citizens out of whom the dikasteries 
were formed ; they supplicated the dikasts in court for favor or 
lenient dealing.1 However true this may be, we must remark 
that it was a lighter lot to be brought for trial before the dikas- 
tery, than to be condemned without redress by the general on 
service, or to be forced to buy off his condemnation by a bribe ; 
and, moreover, that the dikastery was open not merely to receive 
accusations against citizens of the allied cities, but also to enter- 
tain the complaints which they preferred against others. 
Assuming the dikasteries at Athens to be ever so defective as 
tribunals for administering justice, we must recollect that they 
were the same tribunals under which every Athenian citizen 
held his own fortune or reputation, and that the native of any 
subject city was admitted to the same chance of justice as the 
native of Athens. Accordingly, we find the Athenian envoy at 
Sparta, immediately before the Peloponnesian war, taking pecv- 
liar credit to the imperial city on this ground for equal dealing, 
with her subject-allies. “If our power (he says) were to pass 
into other hands, the comparison would presently show how 
moderate we are in the use of it: but as regards us, our very 
moderation is unfairly turned to our disparagement rather than to 
our praise. For even though we put ourselves at disadvantage 
in matters litigated with our allies, and though we have appointed 
such matters to be judged among ourselves and under laws equal 


1 Xenophon, Rep. Athen. i, 18. Ipd¢ dé Tobrorç, el uèv uù ext dikac peoav 
ol cbupayor, Tode éxmA€éovrac ’AVevaiwn étiuwv dv pdvove, Tobe Te oTpatnyode 
kal Tode Tpinpapyoug Kal mpéoBec: viv 0’ HvayKactat TOY ðğuov KoAaKebewy 
tiv 'ASyvaiwn elç Exaotog TY ovupáxov, yryvdckwv Ort det piv adiKduevov 
-AdAVaCE dikny dodvar kal AaBetv, obk èv horc TLoW, dA’ èv TO OHUG, öç 
gore 07 vóuoç AVhvyor. Kai avtiBorjoa dvayxacerat tv roïŭç Sikactnpiote, 
kai eigióvTóç Tov, ércAauBaveoSar tHe yerpdc. Ard TodTo ody ol cbupayos 
dodvAot Tod Ojjpov *Sv’AInvainv KaSeqraor paAdov, 
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to both parties, we are represented as animated by nothing better 
than a love of litigation.”! “Our allies (he adds) would com- 


1 Thucyd. i, 76, 77. “AA2doug y àv ody oldueda Tà Huétepa AaBdvtag deifar 
dv uadota et Ti weTpracouév huv dé ka éx Tod éxtetxode ddogia TÒ TAéov Ñ 
Eratvog oùk eikótwç meptéctyn. Kat éAacootpevor yap èv raiç EvuBoAaiace mpd¢ 
Tove Suppayoue ðíkaiç, kal nap’ huv abroic èv Toîç duotorg vópoiç NoLHoavTeEs 
Tac Kpicecc, drAodixeiv dokóŭpev, etc. 

I construe SvuSoraiatce dixarg as connected in meaning with fvuPdAaca 
and not with iG0ia—following Duker and Bloomfield in preference to 
Poppo and Göller: see the elaborate notes of the two latter editors. Atxat 
aro évusodwv indicated the arrangements concluded by special convention 
between two different cities, by consent of both, for the purpose of de- 
termining controversies between their respective citizens: they were some- 
thing essentially apart from the ordinary judicial arrangements of either 
state. Now what the Athenian orator here insists upon is exactly the con- 
trary of this idea: he says, that the allies were admitted to the benefit of 
Athenian trial and Athenian laws, in like manner with the citizens them- 
selves. The judicial arrangements by which the Athenian allies were 
brought before the Athenian dikasteries cannot, with propriety, be said to 
be dikat ard EvuBodAwyv ; unless the act of original incorporation into the 
confederacy of Delos is to be regarded as a &iuBodov, or agreement, — 
which in a large sense it might be, though not in the proper sense in which 
dikat axd EvuBdAwv are commonly mentioned. Moreover, I think that the 
passage of Antipho (De Cede Herodis, p.745) proves that it was the citi- 
zens of places not in alliance with Athens, who litigated with Athenians 
according to dikat drd EvuBdoAwv,—not the allies of Athens while they 
resided in their own native cities; for I agree with the interpretation which 
Boeckh puts upon this passage, in opposition to Platner and Schomann 
(Boeckh, Public Econ. of Athens, book iii, ch. xvi, p. 403, Eng. transl. ; 
Sch6mann, Der Attisch. Prozess, p. 778 ; Platner, Prozess und Klagen bei 
den Attikern, ch. iv, 2, pp.110-112, where the latter discusses both the 
passages of Antipho and Thucydidés). $ 

The passages in Demosthenés Orat. de Halones. c. 3, pp. 98, 99; and An- 
dokidês cont. Alkibiad. c. 7, p.121 (I quote this latter oration, though it is 
undoubtedly spurious, because we may well suppose the author of it to be 
conversant with the nature and contents of fduGoAa), give us a sufiicient 
idea of these judicial conventions, or £0u80Aa, — special and liable to differ 
in each particular case. They seem to me essentially distinct from that 
systematic scheme of proceeding whereby the dikasteries of Athens were 
made cognizant of all, or most, important controversies among or between 
the allied cities, as well as of political accusations. 

M. Boeckh draws a distinction between the autonomous allies (Chios and 
Lesbos, at the time immediately before the Peloponnesian war) and the 
subject-allies : “ the former class (he says) retained possession of unlimited 
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plain less if we made open use of our superior force with regard 
to them; but we discard such —— and deal with them upon 


jurisdiction, whereas the latter were competed to try all their disputes in 
the courts of Athens.” Doubtless this distinction would prevail to a certain 
degree, but how far it was pushed we can hardly say. Suppose that a dis- 
pute took place between Chios and one of the subject islands, or between 
an individual Chian and an individual Thasian; would not the Chian 
plaintiff sue, or the Chian defendant be sued, before the Athenian dikastery ? 
Suppose that an Athenian citizen or officer became involved in dispute with 
a Chian, would not the Athenian dikastery be the competent court, which- 
ever of the two were plaintiff or defendant? Suppose a Chian citizen or 
magistrate to be suspected of fomenting revolt, would it not be competent 
to any accuser, either Chian or Athenian, to indict him before the dikastery 
at Athens? Abuse of power, or peculation, committed by Athenian officers 
at Chios, must of course be brought before the Athenian dikasteries, just as 
much as if the crime had been committed at Thasos or Naxos. We have 
no evidence to help us in regard to these questions ; but I incline to believe 
that the difference in respect to judicia. arrangement, between the autono- 
mous and the subject-allies, was less in degree than M. Boeckh believes. 
We must recollect that the arrangement was not all pure hardship to thé 
allies, — the liability to be prosecuted was accompanied with the privilege 
of prosecuting for injuries received. 

There is one remark, however, which appears to me of EEE for un- 
derstanding the testimonies on this subject. The Athenian empire, properly 
so called, which began by the confederacy of Delos after the Persian inva- 
sion, was completely destroyed at the close of the Peloponnesian war, when 
Athens was conquered and taken. But after some years had elapsed, to- 
wards the year 377 B. c., Athens again began to make maritime conquests, 
to acquire allies, to receive tribute, to assemble a synod, and to resume her 
footing of something like an imperial city. But her power over her allies, 
during this second period of empire, was nothing like so great as it had been 
during the first, between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars: nor can we be 
at all sure that what is true of the second is also true of the first. Now I think 
it probable, that those statements of the grammarians, which represent the 
allies as carrying on dikag dxd ovupóñawv in ordinary practice with the Atke- 
nians, may really be true about the second empire or alliance. Bekker, 
Anecdota, p. 436. ’AUyvaior ard ovuBdAwv edixaloy Toic brnKdorg: obTw¢ 
"AptororéaAnc. Pollux, viii, 63. "Amd cvuPddwv dè dikn hy, örs ol cbupayor 
dixaovto. Also Hesychius, i, 489. The statement here ascribed to Aris- 
totle may very probably be true about the second alliance, though it cannot 
be held true for the first. In the second, the Athenians may really have had 
oiuBora, or special conventions for judicial business, with many of their 
principal allies, instead of making Athens the authoritative centre, and heir 
to the Delian synod, as they did during the first. It is to be remarked, how- 
ever, that Harpokration, in the explanation which he gives of ciyGoda, 
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an equal footing: and they are so accustomed to this, that they 
think themselves entitled to complain at every trifling disappoint- 
ment of their expectations.! They suffered worse hardships 
under the Persians before our empire began, and they would 
suffer worse under you (the Spartans), if you were to succeed in 
conquering us and making our empire yours.” History bears 
out the boast of the Athenian orator, both as to the time preced- 
ing and following the empire of Athens? And an Athenian 
citizen, indeed, might well regard it, not as a hardship, but as a 
privilege, that subject-allies should be allowed to sue him before 
the dikastery, and to defend themselves before the same tribunal, 
either in case of wrong done to him, or in case of alleged treason 
to the imperial authority of Athens: they were thereby put upon 
a level with himself. Still more would he find reason to eulogize 
the universal competence of these dikasteries in providing a 
common legal authority for all disputes of the numerous distinct 
communities of the empire, one with another, and for the safe 
navigation and general commerce of the Agean. That com- 
plaints were raised against it among the subject-allies, is noway 
surprising: for the empire of Athens generally was inconsistent 
with that separate autonomy to which every town thought itself 
entitled, and this was one of its prominent and constantly 
operative institutions, as well as a striking mark of dependence 
to the subordinate communities. Yet we may safely affirm, that 
- if empire was to be maintained at all, no way of maintaining it 
could be found at once less oppressive and more beneficial than 
the superintending competence of the dikasteries,—a system 
not taking its rise in the mere “love of litigation,” if, indeed, we 
are to reckon this a real feature in the Athenian character, which 
I shall take another opportunity of examining, much less in those 


— 


treats them in a perfectly general way, as conventions for settlement of ju- 
dicial controversy between city and city, without any particular allusion to 
Athens and her allies. Compare Heffter, Athendische Gerichtsverfassung, 
fii, 1, 3, p. 91. 

1 Thucyd. i, 77. Of dé (the allies) e@3copévor tpd¢ huäç ard TOD 
loov butrciy, ete, 

2 Compare Isokratés, Or. iv, Panegyric. pp. 62-66, sects. 116-138 ; and 
Or. xii, Panathenaic. pp. 247-254, sects. 72-111; Or. viii, De Pace, p. 178, 
sect.119, seqgg.; Plutarch, Lysand. c.13; Cornel. Nepos, Lysand. c. 2, 3. 
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petty collateral interests indicated by Xenophon,! such as the 
increased customs duty, rent of houses, and hire of slaves at 
Peirzus, and the larger profits of the heralds, arising from the 
influx of suitors. It was nothing but the power, originally in- 
herent in the confederacy of Delos, of arbitration between mem- 
bers and enforcement of duties towards the whole,— a power 
inherited by Athens from that synod, and enlarged to meet the 
political wants of her empire; to which end it was essential, 
even in the view of Xenophon himself? It may be that the 
dikastery was not always impartial between Athenian citizens 
privately, or the Athenian commonwealth collectively, and the 
subject-allies, — and in so far the latter had good reason to com- 
plain; but on the other hand, we have no ground for suspecting 
it of deliberate or standing unfairness, or of any other defects 
than such as were inseparable from its constitution and procedure, 
whoever might be the parties under trial. e 

We are now considering the Athenian empire as it stood be- 
fore the Peloponnesian war ; before the increased exactions and 
the multiplied revolts, to which that war gave rise, —- before the 
cruelties which accompanied the suppression of -those revolts, 
and which so deeply stained the character of Athens, — before 
that aggravated fierceness, mistrust, contempt of obligation, and 
rapacious violence, which Thucydidês so emphatically indicates 
as having been infused into the Greek bosom by the fever of 
an all-pervading contest.3 There had been before this time 
many revolts of the Athenian dependencies, from the earliest at 
Naxos down to the latest at Samos: all had been successfully 
suppressed, but in no case had Athens displayed the same unre- 


1 Xenophon, Repub. Atk. i, 17. 

* Xenophon, Repub. Ath. i, 16. He states it as one of the advantageous 
consequences, which induced the Athenians to bring the suits and complaints 
of the allies to Athens for trial—that the prytaneia, or fees paid upon 
entering a cause for trial, became sufficiently large to furnish all the pay for 
the dikasts throughout the year. 

But in another part of his treatise (iii, 2, 3), he represents the Athenian 
dikasteries as overloaded with judicial business, much more than they could 
possibly get through ; insomuch that there were long delays before causes 
could be brought on for trial. It could hardly be any great object, there- 
fore, to multiply complaints artificially, in order to make fees for the dikasts, 

3 See his well-known comments on the seditions at Korkyra, iii, 82, 83. 
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lenting rigor as we shall find hereafter manifested towards Mity- 
léné, Skiônê, and Mélos. The policy of Periklés, now in the 
plenitude of his power at Athens, was cautious and conservative, 
averse to forced extension of empire as well as to those increased 
burdens on the dependent allies which such schemes would have 
entailed, and tending to maintain that assured commerce in the 
Ægean by which all of them must have been gainers, — not 
without a conviction that the contest must arise sooner or later 
between Athens and Sparta, and that the resources as well as 
the temper of the allies must be husbanded against that contin- 
gency. If we read in Thucydidés the speech of the envoy from 
Mityléné! at Olympia, delivered to the Lacedemonians and their 
allies in the fourth year of the Peloponnesian war, on occasion 
of the revolt of the city from Athens, —a speech imploring aid 
and setting forth the strongest case against Athens which the 
facts could be made to furnish, — we shall be surprised how weak 
the case is, and how much the speaker is conscious of its weak- 
ness. He has nothing like practical grievances and oppressions 
to urge against the imperial city, — he does not dwell upon enor- 
mity of tribute, unpunished misconduct of Athenian officers, 
hardship of bringing causes for trial to Athens, or other suffer- 
ings of the subjects generally, — he has nothing to say except 
that they were defenceless and degraded subjects, and that Athens 
held authority over them without and against their own consent: 
and in the case of Mityléné, not so much as this could be said, 
since she was on the footing of an equal, armed, and autonomous 
ally. Of course, this state of forced dependence was one which 
the allies, or such of them as could stand alone, would naturally 
and reasonably shake off whenever they had an opportunity :? 
but the negative evidence, derived from the speech of the Mity- 
lenzan orator, goes far to make out the point contended for by 
the Athenian speaker at Sparta immediately before the war, — 
that, beyond the fact of such forced dependence, the allies had 
little practically to complain of. A city like Mityléné, moreover, 


1 Thucyd. iii, 11-14. 

2 So the Athenian orator Diodotus puts it in his speech deprecating the 
extreme punishment about to be inflicted on Mityléné — jv riva éAebdepov 
kat Bia dpyouevov elxdtwc mpdg aitovoulay dmooTavTa XEL» 
pocduerta, etc. (Thucyd. ii, 46.) 
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would be strong enough to protect itself and its own commerce 
without the help of Athens: but to the weaker allies, the break- 
ing up of the Athenian empire would have greatly lessened 
the security both of individuals and of commerce, in the wa- 
ters of the Ægean, and their freedom would thus have been 
purchased at the cost of considerable positive disadvantages.! 


1 Tt is to be recollected that the Athenian empire was essentially a govern- 
ment of dependencies; Athens, as an imperial state, exercising authority over 
subordinate governments.. To maintain beneficial relations between two 
governments, one supreme, the other subordinate, and to make the sys- 
tem work to the satisfaction of the people in the one as well as of the people 
in the other, has always been found a problem of great difficulty. Who- 
ever reads the instructive volume of Mr. G. C. Lewis (Essay on the Govern- 
ment of Dependencies), and the number of instances of practical misgovern- 
ment in this matter which are set forth therein, will be inclined to think 
that the empire of Athens over her allies makes comparatively a creditable 
figure. It will, most certainly, stand full comparison with the government 
of England, over dependencies, in the last century ; as illustrated by the his- 
tory of Ireland, with the penal laws against the Catholics; by the Decla- 
ration of Independence, published in 1776, by the American colonies, setting 
forth the grounds of their separation; and by the pleadings of Mr. Burke 
against Warren Hastings. 

A statement and legal trial alluded to by Mr. Lewis (p. 867), elucidates, 
farther, two points not unimportant on the present occasion: 1. The illibe- 
ral and humiliating vein of sentiment which is apt to arise in citizens of the 
supreme government towards those of the subordinate. 2. The protection 
which English jury-trial, nevertheless, afforded to the citizens of the de- 
pendency against oppression by English officers. 

« An action was brought, in the court of Common Pleas, in 1773, by Mr. 
Anthony Fabrigas, a native of Minorca, against General Mostyn, the gov- 
ernor of the island. The facts proved at the trial were, that Governor Mostyn 
had arrested the plaintiff, imprisoned him, and transported him to Spain, 
without any form of trial, on the ground that the plaintiff had presented to 
him a petition for redress of grievances, in a manner which he deemed im- 
proper. Mr. Justice Gould left it to the jury to say, whether the plaintiff’s 
behavior was such as to afford a just conclusion that he was about to stir 
up sedition and mutiny in the garrison, or whether he meant no more than 
earnestly to press his suit and obtain a redress of grievances. If they thought 
the latter, the plaintiff was entitled to recover in the action. The jury gave 
a verdict for the plaintiff with £3,000 damages. In the following term, an 
application was made for a new trial, which was refused by the whole court. 

“ The following remarks of the counsel for Governor Mostyn, on this trial, 
contain a plain and naive statement c $ the doctrine, that a dependency is to be 
governed, not for its own interest, but for that of the dominant state. ‘ Gentlemen 
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Nearly the whole of the Grecian world, putting aside Italian, 
Sicilian, and African Greeks, was at this time included either in 
the alliance of Lacedæmon or in that of Athens, so that the 

truce of thirty years insured a suspension of hostilities every- 
where. Moreover, the Lacedemonian confederates had deter- 
mined by majority of votes to refuse the request of Samos for 


of the jury,’ said the counsel, ‘it will be time for me now to take notice of 
another circumstance, notorious to allthe gentlemen who have been settled 
in the island, that the natives of Minorca are but ill-affected to the English, 
and to the English government. It is not much to be wondered at. They 
are the descendants of Spaniards; and they consider Spain as the country 
to which they ought naturally to belong: it is not at all to be wondered at 
that they are indisposed to the English, whom they consider as their con- 
querors. — Of all the Minorquins in the island, the plaintiff perhaps stands 
singularly and eminently the most seditious, turbulent, and dissatisfied sub- 
ject to the crown of Great Britain that is to be found in Minorca. Gentle- 
men, he is, or chooses to be called, the patriot of Minorca. Now patriotism is a 
very pretty thing among ourselves, and we owe much to it: we owe our lib- 
erties to it ; but we should have but little to value, and we should have but 
little of what we now enjoy, were it not for our trade. And for the sake of our 
trade, it is not fit that we should encourage patriotism in Minorca; for it is there de- 
structive of our trade, and there is an end to our trade in the Mediterranean, 
if it goes there. But here it is very well ; for the body of the people in this coun- 
try will have it: they have demanded it, — and in consequence of their de 

mands, they have enjoyed liberties which they will transmit to their posterity, 
—and it is not in the power of this government to deprive them of it. But 
they will take care of all our conquests abroad. If that spirit prevailed in 
Minorca, the consequence would be the loss of that country, and of course of 
our Mediterranean trade. We should be sorry to set all our slaves free in 
our plantations.” : 

The prodigious sum of damages awarded by the jury, shows the strength 
of their sympathy with this Minorquin plaintiff against the English officer. 
I doubt not that the feeling of the dikastery at Athens was much of the 
same kind, and often quite as strong; sincerely disposed to protect the 
subject-allies against misconduct of Athenian trierarchs, or inspectors. 

The feelings expressed in the speech above cited would also often find 
utterance from Athenian orators in the assembly; and it would not be diffi- _ 
cult to produce parallel passages, in which these orators imply discontent 
on the part of the allies to be the natural state of things, such as Athens 
could not hope to escape. The speech here given shows that such feelings 
arise; almost inevitably, out of the uncomfortable relation of two govern- 
ments, one supreme and the other subordinate. They are not the product 
of peculiar cruelty and oppression on the part of the Athenian democracy, 
as Mr. Mitford and so many others have sought to prove 
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aid in her revolt against Athens: whereby it seemed established, 
as practical international law, that neither of these two great 
aggregate bodies should intermeddle with the other, and that 


Of this refusal, which materially affected the course of events, 
the main advisers had been the Corinthians, in spite of that fear 
and dislike of Athens which prompted many of the allies to vote 
for war.2 The position of the Corinthians was peculiar; for 
while Sparta and her other allies were chiefly land-powers, 
Corinth had been from early times maritime, commercial, and 
colonizing, — she had been indeed once the first naval power in 
Greece, along with ‘gina; but either she had not increased it 
at all during the last forty years, or, if she had, her comparative 
naval importance had been entirely sunk by the gigantic expan- 
sion of Athens. The Corinthians hed both commerce and colo- 
nies, — Leukas, Anaktorium, Ambralia, Korkyra, etc., along or 
near the coast of Epirus: they had also their colony Potidea, 
situated on the isthmus of Palléné, in Thrace, and intimately 
connected with them: and the interest of their commerce made 
them extremely averse to any collision with the superior navy of 
the Athenians. It was this consideration which had induced 
them to resist the impulse of the Lacedemonian allies towards 
war on behalf of Samos: for though their feelings, both of 
jealousy and hatred against Athens were even now strong, aris- 
ing greatly out of the struggle a few years before for the acqui- 
sition of Megara to the Athenian alliance, — prudence indicated 
that, in a war against the first naval power in Greece, they were 
sure to be the greatest losers. So long as the policy of Corinth 
pointed towards peace, there was every probability that war 
would be avoided, or at least accepted only in a case of grave 
necessity, by the Lacedemonian alliance. But a contingency, 
distant as well as unexpected, which occurred about five years 


1 See the important passage already adverted to in a prior note. 
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after the revolt of Samos, reversed all these chances, and not 
only extinguished the dispositions of Corinth towards peace, but 
_ even transformed her into the forward instigator of war. : 

Amidst the various colonies planted from Corinth along the 

st of Epirus, the greater number acknowledged on her part 
an hegemony, or supremacy.! What extent of real power and 
interference this acknowledgment implied, in addition to the 
honorary dignity, we are not in a condition to say; but the 
Corinthians were popular, and had not carried their interference 
beyond the point which the colonists themselves found accept- 
able. To these amicable relations, however, the powerful Kor- 
kyra formed a glaring exception, having been generally at 
variance, sometimes in the most aggravated hostility, with its 
mother-city, and withholding from her even the accustomed trib- 
utes of honorary and filial respect. .It was amidst such relations 
of habitual ill-will between Corinth and Korkyra, that a dispute 
grew up respecting the city of Epidamnus, known afterwards, in 
the Roman times, as Dyrrachium, hard by the modern Durazzo, 
—a colony founded by the Korkyrzans on the coast of Illyria, 
in the Ionic gulf, considerably to the north of their own island. 
So strong was the sanctity of Grecian custom in respect to the 
foundation of colonies, that the Korkyrzans, in spite of their 
enmity to Corinth, had been obliged to select the cekist, or 
founder-in-chief of Epidamnus, from that city,—a citizen of 
Herakleid descent, named Phalius, — along with whom there had 
also come some Corinthian settlers: so that Epidamnus, though 
a Korkyrzan colony, was nevertheless a recognized grand- 
daughter, if the expression may be allowed, of Corinth, the re- 
collection of which was perpetuated by the solemnities periodically 
celebrated in honor of the cekist.? 

Founded on the isthmus of an outlaying peninsula on the 
sea-coast of the Illyrian Taulantii, Epidamnus was at first very 
prosperous, and acquired a considerable territory as well as a 
numerous population. But during the years immediately pre- 
ceding the period which we have now reached, it had been ex- 
posed to great reverses : internal sedition between the oligarchy 
ee ee ee ee 
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and the people, aggravated by attacks from the neighboring 
Illyrians, had crippled its power: and a recent revolution, in 
which the people put down the oligarchy, had reduced it still 
farther, — since the oligarchical exiles, collecting a force and 
allying themselves with the Illyrians, harassed the city griev- 
ously both by sea and land. The Epidamnian democracy was 
in such straits as to be forced to send to Korkyra for aid: their 
envoys sat down as suppliants at the temple of Héré, cast them- 
selves on the mercy of the Korkyrzans, and besought them to 
act both as mediators with the exiled oligarchy and as auxiliaries 
against the Illyrians. Though the Korkyrzans themselves, 
democratically governed, might have been expected to sympa- 
thize with these suppliants and their prayers, yet their feeling 
was decidedly opposite: for it was the Epidamnian oligarchy 
who were principally connected with Korkyra, from whence 
their forefathers had emigrated, and where their family burial- 
places as well as their kinsmen were still to be found: while the 
demos, or small proprietors and tradesmen of Epidamnus, may 
perhaps have been of miscellaneous origin, and at any rate had 
no visible memorials of ancient lineage in the mother-island. 
Having been refused aid from Korkyra, and finding their dis- 


è 


tressed condition insupportable, the Epidamnians next thought - 


of applying to Corinth: but as this was a step of questionable 
propriety, their envoys were directed first to take the opinion of 
the Delphian god. His oracle having given an unqualified sanc- 
tion, they proceeded to Corinth with their mission; describing 
their distress as well as their unavailing application at Korkyra, 
— tendering Epidamnus to the Corinthians as to its œkists and 
chiefs, with the most urgent entreaties for immediate aid to pre- 
serve it from: ruin, — and not omitting to insist on the divine 
sanction just obtained. It was found easy to persuade the Corin- 
thians, who, looking upon Epidamnus as a joint colony from 
Corinth and Korkyra, thought themselves not only authorized, 
but bound, to undertake its defence, a resolution much prompted 
by their ancient feud against Korkyra. They speedily organized 
an expedition, consisting partly of intended new settlers, partly 
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of a protecting military force, — Corinthian, Leukadian, and 
Ambrakiétic: which combined body, in order to avoid opposi- 
tion from the powerful Korkyrzan navy, was marched by land 
as far as Apollonia, and transported from thence by sea to Epi- 
damnus.! 

The arrival of such a reinforcement rescued the city for the 
moment, but drew upon it a formidable increase of peril from 
the Korkyrzans, who looked upon the interference of Corinth as 
an infringement of their rights, and resented it in the strongest 
manner. Their feelings were farther inflamed by the Epidam- 
nian oligarchical exiles, who, coming to the island with petition 
for succor, and appeals to the tombs of their Korkyrzan ances- 
tors, found a ready sympathy. They were placed on board a 
fleet of twenty-five triremes, afterwards strengthened by a farther 
reinforcement, which was sent to Epidamnus with the insulting 
requisition that they should be forthwith restored, and the new- 
comers from Corinth dismissed. No attention being paid to 
these demands, the Korkyrzans commenced the blockade of the 
city with forty ships, and with an auxiliary land-force of Illyrians, 
—making proclamation that any person within, citizen or not, 
might depart safely if he chose, but would be dealt with as an 
enemy if he remained. How many persons profited by this 
permission we do not know: but at least enough to convey to 
Corinth the news that their troops in Epidamnus were closely 
besieged. The Corinthians immediately hastened the equipment 
of a second expedition, — sufficient not only for the rescue of the 
place, but to surmount that resistance which the Korkyrzans 
were sure to offer. In addition to thirty triremes, and three 
thousand hoplites, of their own, they solicited aid both in ships 
and money from many of their allies: eight ships fully manned 
were furnished by Megara, four by Palés, in the island of Keph- 
allenia, five by Epidaurus, two by Troezen, one by Hermioné, 
ten by Leukas, and eight by Ambrakia, — together with pecu- 
niary contributions from Thebes, Phlius, and Elis. They farther 
proclaimed a public invitation for new settlers to Epidamnus, 
promising equal political rights to all; an option being allowed 
to any one who wished to become a settler without being ready 
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to depart: at once, to insure future admission by depositing the 
sum of fifty Corinthian drachmas. Though it might seem that, 
the prospects of these new settlers were full of doubt and dan- 
ger, such was the confidence entertained in the metropolitan 
protection of Corinth, that many were found as well to join 
the fleet, as to pay down the deposit for the liberty of future 
junction. 

All these proceedings on the part of Corinth, though under- 
taken with intentional hostility towards Korkyra, had not been 
preceded by any formal proposition, such as was customary 
among Grecian states,—a harshness of dealing arising not 
merely from her hatred towards Korkyra, but also from the 
peculiar political position of that island, which stood alone and 
isolated, not enrolled either in the Athenian or in the Lacedzemo- 
nian alliance. The Korkyrzans, well aware of the serious prep- 
aration now going on at Corinth, and of the union among so 
many cities against them, felt themselves hardly a match for 
it alone, in spite of their wealth and their formidable naval force 
of one hundred and twenty triremes, inferior only to that of 
Athens. They made an effort to avert the storm by peaceable 
means, prevailing upon some mediators from Sparta and Sikyon 
to accompany them to Corinth; where, while they required that 
the forces and settlers recently despatched to Epidamnus should 
be withdrawn, denying all right on the part of Corinth to inter- 
fere in that colony, — they at the same time offered, if the point 
were disputed, to refer it for arbitration either to some impartial 
Peloponnesian city, or to the Delphian oracle; such arbiter to 
determine to which of the two cities Epidamnus as a colony 
really belonged, and the decision to be obeyed by both. They 
solemnly deprecated recourse to arms, which, if persisted in, 
would drive them as a matter of necessity to seek new allies 
such as they would not willingly apply to. To this the Corin- 
thians answered, that they could -entertain no proposition until 
the Korkyrzan besieging force was withdrawn from Epidamnus: 
whereupon the Korkyreans rejoined that they would withdraw 
it at once, provided the new settlers and the troops sent by Corinth 
were removed at the same time. Either there ought to be this 
reciprocal retirement, or the Korkyreans would acquiesce in 
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the siaiu quo on both sides, until the arbiters should have de- 
cided.! 

Although the Korkyrzans had been unwarrantably harsh in 
rejecting the first supplication from Epidamnus, yet in their 
propositions made at Corinth, right and equity were on their 
side. - But the Corinthians had gone too far, and assumed an 
attitude too decidedly aggressive, to admit of listening to arbitra- 
tion, and accordingly, so soon as their armament was equipped, 
they set sail for Epidamnus, despatching a herald to declare war 
formally against the Korkyreans. As soon as the armament, 
consisting of seventy triremes, under Aristeus, Kallikratés, and 
Timanor, with two thousand five hundred hoplites, under Arche- 
timus and Isarchidas, had reached Cape Aktium, at the mouth 
of the Ambrakian gulf, it was met by a Korkyraan herald in a 
little boat forbidding all farther advance, — a summons of course 
unavailing, and quickly followed by the appearance of the Kor- 
kyrzan fleet. Out of the one hundred and twenty triremes 
which constituted the naval establishment of the island, forty 
were engaged in the siege of Epidamnus, but all the remaining 
eighty were now brought into service; the older ships being 
specially repaired for the occasion. In the action which ensued, 
they gained a complete victory, destroying fifteen Corinthian 
ships, and taking a considerable number of prisoners. And on 
the very. day of the victory, Epidamnus surrendered to their 
besieging fleet, under covenant that the Corinthians within it 
should be held as prisoners, and that the other new-comers should 
be sold as slaves. The Corinthians and their allies did not long 
keep the sea after their defeat, but retired home, while the 
Korkyreans remained undisputed masters of the neighboring 
sea. Having erected a trophy on Leukimmé, the adjoining 
promontory of their island, they proceeded, according to the 
melancholy practice of Grecian warfare, to kill all their pris- 
oners, — except the Corinthians, who were carried home and 
detained as prizes of great value for purposes of negotiation. 
They next began to take vengeance on those allies of Corinth, 
who had lent assistance to the recent expedition: they ravaged 
the territory of Leukas, burned Kylléné, the seaport of Elis, 
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and inflicted so much damage that the Corinthians were com> 
pelled towards the end of the summer to send a second armament 
to Cape Aktium, for the defence of Leukas, Anaktorium, and 
Ambrakia. The Korkyrean fleet was again assembled near Cape 
Leukimmé, but no farther action took place, and at the approach 
of winter both armaments were disbanded.! 

Deeply were the Corinthians humiliated by their defeat at 
sea, together with the dispersion of the settlers whom they had 
brought together ; and though their original project was frus- 
trated by the loss of Epidamnus, they were only the more bent 
on complete revenge against their old enemy Korkyra. They 
employed themselves, for two entire years after the battle, in 
building new ships and providing an armament adequate to their 
purposes: and in particular, they sent round not only to the 
Peloponnesian seaports, but also to the islands under the empire 
of Athens, in order to take into their pay the best class of sea- 
men. By such prolonged efforts, ninety well-manned Corinthian 
ships were ready to set sailin the third year after the battle: 
and the entire fleet, when reinforced by the allies, amounted to 
not less than one hundred and fifty sail: twenty-seven triremes 
from Ambrakia, twelve from Megara, ten from Elis, as many 
from Leukas, and one from Anaktorium. Each of these allied 
squadrons had officers of its own, while the Corinthian Xeno- 
kleidés and four others were commanders-in-chief.2 

But the elaborate preparations going on at Corinth were no 
secret to the Korkyrzans, who well knew, besides, the numerous 
allies which that city could command, and her extensive influence 
throughout Greece. So formidable an attack was more than 
they could venture to brave, alone and unaided. They had never 
yet enrolled themselves among the allies either of Athens or of 
Lacedemon: it had always been their pride and policy to main- 
tain a separate line of action, which, by means of their wealth, 
their power, and their very peculiar position, they had hitherto 
been enabled to do with safety. That they had been able so to 
proceed with safety, however, was considered both by friends 
and enemies as a peculiarity belonging to their island; from 
whence we may draw an inference how little the islands in the 
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Ægean, now under the Athenian empire, would have been able 
to maintain any real independence, if that empire had been 
broken up. But though Korkyra had been secure in this policy 
of isolation up to the present moment, such had been the increase 
and consolidation of forces elsewhere throughout, Greece, that 
_ even she could pursue it no longer. To apply for admission into 
the Lacedemonian confederacy, wherein her immediate enemy 
exercised paramount influence, being out of the question, she 
had no choice except to seek alliance with Athens. That city 
had as yet no dependencies in the Ionic gulf; she was not of 
kindred lineage, nor had she had any previous amicable relations 
with the Dorian Korkyra. But if there was thus no previous 
fact or feeling to lay the foundation of alliance, neither was there 
anything to forbid it: for in the truce between Athens and 
Sparta, it had been expressly stipulated, that any city, not ac- 
tually enrolled in the alliance of either, might join the one or the 
other at pleasure.! While the proposition of alliance was thus 
formally open either for acceptance or refusal, the time and cir- 
cumstances under which it was to be made rendered it full of 
grave contingencies to all parties; and the Korkyraan envoys, 
who now for the first time visited Athens, for the purpose of 
making it, came thither with doubtful hopes of success, though to 
their island the question was one of life or death. 

According to the modern theories of government, to declare 
war, to make peace, and to contract alliances, are functions proper 
to be intrusted to the executive government apart from the 
representative assembly. According to ancient ideas, these were 
precisely the topics most essential to submit for the decision of 
the full assembly of the people: and in point of fact they were 
so submitted, even under governments only partially democrat- 
ical; much more, of course, under the complete democracy of 
Athens. The Korkyrzan envoys, on reaching that city, would 
first open their business to the stratégi, or generals of the state, 
who would appoint a day for them to be heard before the public 
assembly, with full notice beforehand to the citizens. The mission 
was no secret, for the Korkyreans had themselves intimated their 
intention at Corinth, at the time when they proposed reference 
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of the quarrel to arbitration: and even without such notice, the 
political necessity of the step was obvious enough to make the 
Corinthians anticipate it. Lastly, their proxeni at Athens, Athe- 
nian citizens who watched over Corinthian interests, public and 
private, in confidential correspondence with that government, — 
and who, sometimes by appointment, sometimes as volunteers, 
discharged partly the functions of ambassadors in modern times, 
would communicate to them the arrival of the Korkyrzan 
envoys. So that, on the day appointed for the latter to be 
heard before the public assembly, Corinthian envoys were. also 
present to answer them and to oppose the granting of their 
prayer. 

Thucydidés has given in his history the speeches of both ; that 
is, speeches of his own composition, but representing in all prob- 
ability the substance of what was actually said, and of what he 
perhaps himself heard. ‘Though pervaded throughout by the 
peculiar style and harsh structure of the historian, these speeches 
are yet among the plainest and most ‘business-like in his whele 
work, bringing before us thoroughly the existing situation ; which 
was one of doubt and difficulty, presenting reasons of considerable 
force on each of the opposite sides. The Korkyrzans, after 
lamenting their previous improvidence, which had induced them 
to defer seeking alliance until the hour of need arrived, presented 
themselves as claimants for the friendship of Athens, on the 
strongest grounds of common interest and reciprocal usefulness, 
Though their existing danger and want of Athenian support was 
now urgent, it had not been brought upon them in an unjust 
quarrel, or by disgraceful conduct: they had proposed to Corinth 
a fair arbitration respecting Epidamnus, and their application 
had been refused, — which showed where the right of the ease 
lay; moreover, they were now exposed single-handed, not to 
Corinth alone, whom they had already vanquished, but to a for- 
midable confederacy, organized under her auspices, including 
choice mariners hired even from the allies of Athens. In granting 
their prayer, Athens would, in the first place, neutralize this 
misemployment of her own mariners, and would, at the same 
time, confer an indelible obligation, protect the cause of right, 
and secure to herself a most important reinforcement. For, next 
to her own, the Korkyrzan naval force was the most powerful in 
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Greece, and this was now placed within her reach: if, by declin- 
ing the present offer, she permitted Korkyra to be overcome, 
that naval force would pass to the side of her enemies: for such 
were Corinth and the Peloponnesian alliance, — and such they 
would socn be openly declared. In the existing state of Greece, 
a collision between that alliance and Athens could not long be 
postponed: and it was with a view to this contingency that the 
Corinthians were now seeking to seize Korkyra along with her 
naval force! The policy of Athens, therefore, imperiously 
called upon her to frustrate such a design, by now assisting the 
Korkyrezans. She was permitted to do this by the terms of the 
thirty years’ truce : and although some might contend that, in the 
present critical conjuncture, acceptance of Korkyra was tantamount 
to a declaration of war with Corinth, yet the fact would falsify 
such predictions ; for Athens would so strengthen herself that 
her enemies would be more than ever unwilling to attack her. 
She would not only render her naval force irresistibly powerful, 
but would become mistress of the communication between Sicily 
and Peloponnesus, and thus prevent the Sicilian Dorians from 
sending reinforcements to the Peloponnesians.? 

To these representations on the part of the Korkyrxans, the 
Corinthian speakers made reply. They denounced the selfish and 
iniquitous policy pursued by Korkyra, not less in the matter of 
Epidamnus, than in all former time,’ — which was the real 
reason why she had ever been ashamed of honest allies. Above 
all things, she had always acted undutifully and wickedly towards 
Corinth, her mother-city, to whom she was bound by those ties 
of colonial allegiance which Grecian morality recognized, and 
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3 The description given by Herodotus (vii, 168: compare Diodor. xi, 15), 
of the duplicity of the Korkyrzans when solicited to aid the Grecian cause 
at the time of the invasion of Xerxes, seems to imply that the unfavorable 
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impression throughout Greece. 
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apud Zenob. Proverb. iv, 49. 
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which the other Corinthian colonies cheerfully obeyed.! Epi- 
damnus was not a Korkyræan, but a Corinthian colony, and the 
Korkyreans, having committed wrong in besieging it, had pro- 
posed arbitration without being willing to withdraw their troops 
while arbitration was pending: they now impudently came to 


ask Athens to become accessory after the fact in such injustice. — 4 


The provision of the thirty years’ truce might seem indeed 


allow Athens to receive them as allies: but that provision w 


not intended to permit the reception of cities already under the | 


tie of colonial allegiance elsewhere, — still less the reception of 
cities engaged in an active and pending quarrel, where any 
countenance to one party in the quarrel was necessarily a decla- 
ration of war against the opposite. If either party had a right 
to invoke the aid of Athens on this occasion, Corinth had a 
better right than Korkyra: for the latter had never had any 
transactions with the Athenians, while Corinth was not only still 
under covenant of amity with them, through the thirty years’ 
truce, — but had also rendered material service to them by dis- 
suading the Peloponnesian allies from assisting the revolted 
Samos. By such dissuasion, the Corinthians had upheld the 
principle of Grecian international law, that each alliance was 
entitled to punish its own refractory members: they now called 
upon Athens to respect this principle, by not interfering between 
Corinth and her colonial allies,? especially as the violation of it 
would recoil inconveniently upon Athens herself, with her nu- 
merous dependencies. As for the fear of an impending war 
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This is a remarkable passage in illustration of the position of the metrop- 
olis in regard to her colony. The relation was such as to be comprised 
under the general word hegemony: superiority and right to command on 
the one side, inferiority with duty of reverence and obedience on the other, 
— limited in point of extent, though we do not know where the limit was 
placed, and varying probably in each individual case. The Corinthians 
sent annual magistrates to Potidea, called Epidemiurgi (Thucyd. i, 56). 
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between the Peloponnesian alliance and Athens, such a contin- 

was as yet uncertain, —and might possibly never occur at 
all, if Athens dealt justly, and consented to conciliate Corinth 
on this critical occasion: but it would assuredly occur if she 
refused such conciliation, and the dangers thus entailed upon 


orkyra would compensate.1 

uch was the substance of the arguments urged by the con- 
tending envoys before the Athenian public assembly, in this 
momentous debate. For two days did the debate continue, the 
assembly being adjourned over to the morrow: so considerable 
was the number of speakers, and probably also the divergence 
of their views. Unluckily, Thucydidés does not give us any of 
these Athenian discourses, — not even that of Periklés, who 
determined the ultimate result. Epidamnus, with its disputed 
question of metropolitan right, occupied little of the attention of 
the Athenian assembly: but the Korkyrzan naval force was indeed 
an immense item, since the question was, whether it should stand 
on their side or against them,—an item which nothing could 
counterbalance except the dangers of a Peloponnesian war. 
“Let us avoid this last calamity (was the opinion of many) 
even at the sacrifice of seeing Korkyra conquered, and all her 
ships and seamen in the service of the Peloponnesian league.” 
“You will not really avoid it, even by that great sacrifice (was 
the reply of others) : the generating causes of war are at work, 
— and it will infallibly come, whatever you may determine re- 
specting Korkyra: avail yourselves of the present opening, 
instead of being driven ultimately to undertake the war at great 
comparative disadvantage.” Of these two views, the former was 
at first decidedly preponderant in the assembly ;? but they grad- 
ually came round to the latter, which was conformable to the 
steady conviction of Periklés, It was, however, resolved to take 
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a sort of middle course, so as to save Korkyra, and yet, if pos- 
~ sible, to escape violation of the existing truce and the consequent 
Peloponnesian war. To comply with the request of the Korky- 
reans, by adopting them unreservedly as allies, would have laid 
the Athenians under the necessity of accompanying them in an 
attack of Corinth, if required, — which would have been a mani- 
fest infringement of the truce. Accordingly, nothing more was 
concluded than an alliance for purposes strictly defensive, to pre- 
serve Korkyra and her possessions in case they were attacked : 
nor was any greater force equipped to back this resolve than a 
squadron of ten triremes, under Lacedemonius, son of Kimon. 
The smallness of this force would satisfy the Corinthians that no 
aggression was contemplated against their city, while it would 
save Korkyra from ruin, and would in fact feed the war so as to 
weaken and cripple the naval force of both parties,! — which 
was the best result that Athens could hope for. The instructions 
to Lacedemonius and his two colleagues were express ; not to 
engage in fight with the Corinthians unless they were actually 
approaching Korkyra, or some. Korkyreean possession, with a 
view to attack: but in that case to do his best on the de- 
fensive. 

“The great Corinthian armament of one hundred and fifty sail 
soon took its departure from the gulf, and reached a harbor on 
the coast of Epirus, at the cape called Cheimerium, nearly op- 
posite to the southern extremity of Korkyra: they there estab- 
lished a naval station and camp, summoning to their aid a 
considerable force from the friendly Epirotic tribes in the neigh- 
borhood. The Korkyrzan fleet of one hundred and ten sail, 
under Meikiadés and two others, together with the ten Athenian 
ships, took station at one of the adjoining islands called Sybota, 
while the land force and one thousand Zakynthian hoplites were 
posted on the Korkyrzan Cape Leukimmé. Both sides pre- 
pared for battle: the Corinthians, taking on board three days’ 
provisions, sailed by night from Cheimerium, and encountered in 


! Thucyd. i, 44. Plutarch (Periklés, ¢. 29) ascribes the smallness of the 
squadron despatched under Lacedemonius to a petty spite of Periklés 
against that commander, as the son of his old political antagonist, Kimon. 
From whomsoever he copied this statement, the motive assigned seems 
quite unworthy of credit. p 
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the morning the Korkyrean fleet advancing towards them, dis- 
tributed into three squadrons, one under each of the three gen- 
erals, and having the ten Athenian ships at the extreme right. 
Opposed to them were ranged the choice vessels of the Corin- 
thians, occupying the left of their aggregate fleet: next came the 
various allies, with Megarians and Ambrakiots on the extreme 
right. Never before had two such numerous fleets, both Grecian, 
engaged in battle; but the tactics and mancuvring were no 

commensurate to the numbers. ‘The decks were crowded wit 

hoplites and bowmen, while the rowers below, on the Korkyrzan 
side at least, were in great part slaves: the ships, on both sides, 
being rowed forward so as to drive in direct impact, prow against 
prow, were grappled together, and a fierce hand-combat was then 
commenced between the troops on board of each, as if they were 
on land,—or rather, like boarding-parties: all upon the old- 
fashioned system of Grecian sea-fight, without any of those im- 
provements which had been introduced into the Athenian navy 
during the last generation. In Athenian naval attack, the ship, 
the rowers, and the steersman, were of much greater importance 
than the armed troops on deck: by strength and exactness of 
rowing, by rapid and sudden change of direction, by feints cal- 
culated to deceive, the Athenian captain sought to drive the sharp 
beak of his vessel, not against the prow, but against the weaker 
and more vulnerable parts of his enemy, — side, oars, or stern. 
The ship thus became in the hands of her crew the real weapon 
of attack, which was first to disable the enemy and leave him 
unmanageable on the water; and not until this was done did the 
armed troops on deck begin their operations.! Lacedemonius, 
with his ten armed ships, though forbidden by his instructions to 
share in the battle, lent as much aid as he could by taking station 
at the extremity of the line, and by making motions as if about 


1 TeCouayelv dd vedv—to turn the naval battle into a land-battle on 
shipboard, was a practice altogether repugnant to Athenian feeling, as we 
see remarked also in Thucyd. iy, 14: compare also vii, 61. 

The Corinthian and Syracusan ships ultimately came to counteract the 
Athenian manceuvring by constructing their prows with increased solidity 
and strength, and forcing the Athenian vessel to a direct shock, which its 
weaker prow was unable to bear ( Thucyd. vii, 36). 
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A to attack ; while his seamen had full leisure to contemplate what 
they would despise as the lubberly handling of the ships on both * 
sides. All was confusion after the battle had been joined; the 
ships on sides became entangled, the oars broken and un- 
uaii. could neither: be heard nor obeyed, and 
the individual valor of the hoplites and bowmen on deck was the 
decisive point on which victory turned. 

the right wing of the Corinthians, the left of the Korky- 

— was victorious; their twenty ships drove back the Am- 
- brakiot allies of Corinth, and not only pursued them to the shore, 
but also landed and plundered the tents. Their rashness in thus 
keeping so long out of the battle proved incalculably mischievous, 
the rather as their total number was inferior: for their right 
wing, opposed to the best ships of Corinth, was after a hard 
struggle thoroughly beaten. Many of the ships were disabled, 
and the rest obliged to retreat as they could,—a retreat which 
the victorious ships on the other wing might have protected, had 
there been any effective discipline in the fleet, but which now 
was only imperfectly aided by the ten Athenian ships under 

Lacedemonius. These Athenians, though at first they obeyed 

the instructions from home, in abstaming from actual blows, yet, 

— when the battle became doubtful, and still more, when the 

Corinthians were pressing their victory, — could no longer keep 

aloof, but attacked the pursuers in good earnest, and did much to 

save the defeated Korkyreans. As soon as the latter had been 
pursued as far as their own island, the victorious Corinthians 
returned to the scene of action, which was covered with disabled 
and water-logged ships, their own and their enemies, as well as 
with seamen, soldiers, and wounded men, either helpless aboard 
the wrecks, or keeping above water as well as they could, — 
among them many of their own citizens and allies, especially on 
their defeated right wing. Through these disabled vessels they 
sailed, not attempting to tow them off, but looking only to the 
crews aboard, and making some of them prisoners, but putting 
the greater number to death: some even of their own allies were 
thus slain, not being easily distinguishable. They then picked 
up their own dead bodies as well as they could, and transported 
them to Sybota, the nearest point of the coast of Epirus; after 
which they again mustered their fleet, and returned to resume 
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‘the attack against the Korkyræans on their own coast. The 
latter got together as many of their ships as were seaworthy, 
together with the small reserve which had remained in harbor, 
in order to prevent at any rate a landing on the coast: a and the 
Athenian ships, now within the strict letter of their instructions, 
prepared to cooperate with full energy in the defence. It was 
already late in the afternoon: but the Corinthian fleet, though 
their pean had already been shouted for attack, were suddenly | 
‘seen to back water instead of advancing; presently they headed 
round, and sailed directly away to the Epirotic coast. Nor did 
the Korkyrzans comprehend the cause of this sudden retreat, 
until at length it was proclaimed that an unexpected relief of 
twenty fresh Athenian ships was approaching, under Glaukon 
and Andokidés, which the Corinthians had been the first to 
descry, and had even believed to be the forerunners of a larger 
fleet. It was already dark when these fresh ships reached Cape 
Leukimmé, having traversed the waters covered with wrecks 
and dead bodies ;! and at first the Korkyreans even mistook 
them for enemies. The reinforcement had been sent from 
Athens, probably after more accurate information of the com- 
parative force of Corinth and Korkyra, under the impression 
that the original ten ships would prove inadequate for the pur- 
pose of defence,—an impression more than verified by the 
reality. — 

Though the twenty Athenian ships were not, as the Corin- 
thians had imagined, the precursors of a larger fleet, they were 
found sufficient to change completely the face of affairs. In the 
preceding action, the Korkyræans had had seventy ships sunk or 
disabled, — the Corinthians only thirty, — so that the superiority 
of numbers was still on the side of the latter, who were, how- 
ever, encumbered with the care of one thousand prisoners, eight 
hundred of them slaves, captured, not easy either to lodge or to 
guard in the narrow accommodations of an ancient trireme. 
Even apart from this embarrassment, the Corinthians were in no 
temper to hazard a second battle against thirty Athenian ships, 
in addition to the remaining Korkyrean: and when their enemies 


1 Thucyd. i, 51, -dià Tov verpõv kal vavayiwy roockouadeioar KaréTAEo¥ 
èc TÒ orparóredov, , 
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sailed across to offer them battle on the Epirotic coast, they not 
only refused it, but thought of nothing but immediate retreat, — 
with serious alarm lest the Athenians should now act aggres- 
sively, treating all amicable relations between Athens and Corinth 
as practically extinguished by the events of the day before. 
Having ranged their fleet in line, not far from shore, they tested 
the dispositions of the Athenian commanders by sending forward 
a little boat with a few men to address to them the following re- 
- monstrance, — the men carried no herald’s staff (we should say, 
no flag of truce), and were therefore completely without protec- 
tion against an enemy. “Ye act wrongfully, Athenians (they 
exclaimed), in beginning the war and violating the truce ; for ye 
are using arms to oppose us in punishing our enemies. If it be 
really your intention to hinder us from sailing against Korkyra, 
or anywhere else that we choose, in breach of the truce, take 
first of all us who now address you, and deal with us as enemies.” 
It was not the fault of the Korkyrzans that this last idea was 
not instantly realized: for such of them as were near enough to 
hear, instigated the Athenians by violent shouts to kill the men 
in the boat. But the latter, far from listening to such an appeal, 
dismissed them with the answer: “We neither begin the war 
nor break the truce, Peloponnesians; we have come simply to 
aid these Korkyrzeans, our allies. If ye wish to sail anywhere 
else, we make no opposition: but if ye are about to sail against 
Korkyra, or any of her possessions, we shall use our best means 
to prevent you.” Both the answer, and the treatment of the 
men in the boat, satisfied the Corinthians that their retreat would 
be unopposed, and they accordingly commenced it as soon as 
they could get ready, staying, however, to erect a trophy at 
Sybota, on the Epirotic coast, in commemoration of their advan- 
tage on the preceding day. In their voyage homeward, they 
surprised Anaktorium, at the mouth of the Ambrakiotic gulf, 
which they had hitherto possessed jointly with the Korkyrzans ; 
planting in it a reinforcement of Corinthian settlers as guarantee 
for future fidelity. On reaching Corinth, the armament was 
disbanded, and the great majority of the prisoners taken — eight 
hundred slaves — were sold; but the remainder, two hundred and 
fifty in number, were detained and treated with peculiar kind- 
ness. Many of them were of the first and richest families of 
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the island, and the Corinthians designéd to gain them over, so as 
to make them instruments for effecting a revolution in the island. 
The calamitous incidents arising from their return will appear in 
a future chapter. 

Thus relieved from all danger, the Korkyreans picked up the. 
dead bodies and the wrecks which had floated during the night 
on to their island, and even found sufficient pretence to erect a 
trophy, chiefly in consequence of their partial success on the left 
wing. In truth, they had been only rescued from ruin by the 
unexpected coming of the last Athenian ships: but the last result 
was ás triumphant to them as it was disastrous and humiliating 
to the Corinthians, who had incurred an immense cost, and taxed 
all their willing allies, only to leave their enemy stronger than 
she was before. From this time forward they considered the 
thirty years’ truce as broken, and conceived a hatred, alike 
deadly and undisguised, against Athens ; so that the latter gained 
nothing by the moderation of her admirals in sparing the Corin- 
thian fleet off the coast of Epirus. An opportunity was not long - 
wanting for the Corinthians to strike a blow at their enemy, 
through one of her wide-spread dependencies. 

On the isthmus of that lesser peninsula called Pelléné, which 
~ forms the westernmost of the three prongs of the greater peninsula 
ealled Chalkidiké, between the Thermaic and the Strymonic 
gulfs, was situated the Dorian town of Potidzea, one of the trib- 
utary allies of Athens, but originally colonized from Corinth, and 
still maintaining a certain metropolitan allegiance towards the 
latter: insomuch that every year Corinthians were sent 
thither as magistrates, under the title of Epidemiurgi. On 
various points of the neighboring coast, also, there were several 
small towns belonging to the Chalkidians and Bottizeans, enrolled 
in like manner in the list of Athenian tributaries. The neigh- 
boring inland territory, Mygdonia and Chalkidiké,! was held by 
the Macedonian king Perdikkas, son of that Alexander who had 


1 See the geographical Commentary of Gatterer upon Thrace, embodied 
in Poppo, Prolegg. ad Thucyd. vol. ii, ch. 29. 

The words ra ¿rì Opdxne — Tà ¿mì Opdxne xOpra (Thucyd. ii, 29) denote 
generally the towns in Chalkidiké, — places in the direction or in the skirts of 
Thrace, rather than parts of Thrace itself. - 
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taken part, fifty years before, in the expedition of Xerxes. These - 


two princes appear gradually to have extended their dominions, 
after the ruin of Persian power in Thrace by the exertions of 
Athens, until at length they acquired ali the territory between 
the rivers Axius ànd Strymon. Now Perdikkas had been for 
some time the friend and ally of Athens ; but there were other 
Macedonian princes, his brother Philip and Derdas, holding in- 
dependent principalities in the upper country,! apparently on the 
higher course of the Axius near the Pzonian tribes, with whom 
he was in a state of dispute. These princes having been ac- 
cepted as the allies of Athens, Perdikkas from that time became 
her active enemy, and it was from his intrigues that all the diffi- 
culties of Athens on that coast took their first origin. The 
Athenian empire was much less complete and secure over the 


‘seaports on the mainland than over the islands :? for the former 
‘were always more or less dependent on any powerful land- 


neighbor, sometimes more dependent on him than upon the mis- 
tress of the sea; and we shall find Athens herself cultivating 
assiduously the favor of Sitalkes and other strong Thracian 
potentates, as an aid to her dominion over the seaports Per- 
dikkas immediately began to incite and aid the Chalkidians and 
Bottizeans to revolt from Athens, and the violent enmity against 
the latter, kindled in the bosoms of the Corinthians by the recent 
events at Korkyra, enabled him to extend the same projects to 
Potideea. Not only did he send envoys to Corinth in order to 


1 Thucyd. i, 57; ii, 100. 

* See two remarkable passages illustrating this difference, Thucyd. iy, 
120-122. 

* Thucyd. ii, 29-98. Isokratés has a remarkable passage on this subject 
in the beginning of Or. v, ad Philippum, sects. 5-7. After pointing out 
the imprudence of founding a colony on the skirts of the territory of a 
powerful potentate, and the excellent site which had been chosen for Ky- 
réné, as being near only to feeble tribes, — he goes so far as to say that the 
possession of Amphipolis would be injurious rather than beneficial to 
Athens, because it would render her dependent upon Philip, from his power 
of annoying her colonists, —just as she had been dependent before upon 
Medokus, the Thracian king, in consequence of her colonists in the Cher- 
sonese, — dvaykacdnosueda tiv abriy ebvorav čyetw Toe ooç Tpaypact Oud 
rove évrabda (at Amphipolis) karocxodvrac, olav mep eïyopev Mydékw TO 
mara did Tode v Xeppovhaw yeapyodvrac, 
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concert measures for provoking the revolt of Potidea, but also 
to Sparta, instigating the Peloponnesian league to a general 
declaration of war against Athens.! And he farther prevailed 
on many of the Chalkidian inhabitants to abandon their separate 
small towns on the sea-coast, for the purpose of joint residence 
at Olynthus, which was several stadia from the sea. Thus 
that town, as well as the Chalkidian interest, became much 
strengthened, while Perdikkas farther assigned some territory 
near Lake Bolbé to contribute to the temporary maintenance of 
the concentrated population. 

The Athenians were not ignorant both of his hostile prepara- 
tions and of the dangers which awaited them from Corinth after 
the Korkyrzan sea-fight ; immediately after which they sent to 
take precautions against the revolt of Potidea; requiring the 
inhabitants to take down their wall on the side of Pelléné, so as 
to leave the town open on the side of the peninsula, or on 
what may be called the seaside, and fortified only towards the 
mainland, — requiring them farther both to deliver hostages and 
to dismiss the annual magistrates who came to them from Corinth. 
An Athenian armament of thirty triremes and one thousand 
hoplites, under Archestratus and ten others, despatched to act 
against Perdikkas in the Thermaic gulf, was directed at the same 
time to enforce these requisitions against Potidea, and to repress 
any dispositions to revolt among the neighboring Chalkidians. 
Immediately on receiving these requisitions, the Potideans sent 
envoys both to Athens, for the purpose of evading and gaining 
time, — and to Sparta, in conjunctior Corinth, in order to 
determine a Lacedzemonian invasion of Attica, in the event of 
Potidea being attacked by Athens. From the Spartan author- 
ities they obtained a distinct affirmative promise, in spite of the 
thirty years’ truce still subsisting : at Athens they had no success, 
and they accordingly openly revolted (seemingly about midsum- 
mer, 432 B.C), at the same time that the armament under Arches- 
tratus sailed. The Chalkidians and Bottizans revolted at the 
same time, at the express instigation of Corinth, accompanied by 
solemn oaths and promises of assistance? Archestratus with 
his fleet, on reaching the Thermaic gulf, found them all in pro- 


1 Thucyd. i, 56, 57. 2 Thucyd. v, 30 
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claimed enmity, but was obliged to confine himself to the attack 
of Perdikkas in Macedonia, not having numbers enough to admit 
of a division of his force. He accordingly laid siege to Therma, 


in coöperation with the Macedonian troops from the upper coun- 


try, under Philip and the brothers of Derdas; after taking that 
place, he next proceeded to besiege Pydna. But it would prob- 
ably have been wiser had he turned his whole force instantly to 
the blockade of Potidea; for during the period of more than 
six weeks that he spent in the operations against Therma, the 
Corinthians conveyed to Potidea a reinforcement of sixteen 
hundred hoplites and four hundred light-armed, partly their own 
citizens, partly Peloponnesians, hired for the occasion, — under 
Aristeus, son of Adeimantus, a man of such eminent. popularity, 
both at Corinth and at Fotidæa, that most of the soldiers volun- 
teered on his personal account. Potidea was thus put into a 
state of complete defence shortly after the news of its revolt 
reached Athens, and long before any second armament could be 
sent to attack it. A second armament, however, was speedily 
sent forth, — forty triremes and two thousand Athenian hoplites, 
under Kallias, son of Kalliades,! with four other commanders, — 
who, on reaching the Thermaic gulf, joined the former body at 
the siege of Pydna. After prosecuting the siege in vain for a 
short time, they found themselves obliged to patch up an accom- 
modation on the best terms they could with Perdikkas, from the 
necessity of commencing immediate operations against Aristeus 
and Potidea. They then quitted Macedonia, first crossing by sea 
from Pydna to the eastern coast of the Thermaic gulf, — next 
attacking, though without effect, the town of Bercea, — and then 
marching by land along the eastern coast of the gulf, in the 
direction of Potidæa. On the third day of easy march, they 
reached the seaport called Gigônus, near which they encamped.? 


? Kallias was a young Athenian of noble family, who had paid the large 
sum of one hundred minx to Zeno of Elea, the philosopher, for rhetorical, 
philosophical, and sophistical instruction (Plato, Alkibiadés, i, c. 31, p. 119). 

* Thucyd. i, 61. The statement of Thucydidés presents some geograph- 
ical difficulties which the critics have not adequately estimated. Are we to 
assume as certain, that the Berwa here mentioned must be the Macedonian 
town of that name, afterwards so well known, distant from the sea west- 
ward one hundred and sixty stadia, or nearly twenty English miles (see 
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In spite of the convention concluded at Pydna, Perdikkas, 
whose character for faithlessness we shall have more than one 


Tafel, Historia Thessalonicæ, p. 58), on a river which flows into the Hali- 
akmon, and upon one of the lower ridges of Mount Bermius ? 

The words of Thucydidés here are—"Ererra dé Eóubaoiw moinoáuevor 
kai Suupaxiav avaykaiav rpd¢ ròv Iepõikkav, d¢ abrode karhreryev ù Mori- 
dara kal ó "Aptotede mapeAnivddc, &mavioravrat èk The Make- 
Ooviac, ka? dduxopevor &¢ Bépotav Kaxeidev exratpépavrec, kal neipáoavreç 
mpGtov Tov ywplov kal ody EAdvTec, éxopebovTo Kara yyv npòç THv Iloriðatav 
— dua òè veg mapémAcov EBdounKovTa. 

“ The natural route from Pydna to Potidea (observes Dr. Arnold in his 
note) lay along the coast; and Bercea was quite out of the way, at some dis- 
tance to the westward, near the fort of the Bermian mountains. But. the 
hope of surprising Bercea induced the Athenians to deviate from their direct 
line of march; then, after the failure of this treacherous attempt, they 
returned again to the sea-coast, and continued to follow it till they arrived 
at Gigdnus.” 

I would remark upon this: 1. The words of Thucydidés imply that 
Bercea was not in Macedonia, but out of it (see Poppo, Proleg. ad Thucyd. 
vol, ii, pp. 408-418). 2. He uses no expression which in the least implies 
that the attempt on Bercea on the part of the Athenians was treacherous, 
that is, contrary to the convention just concluded ; though, had the fact 
been so, he would naturally have been led to notice it, seeing that the de- 
liberate breach of the convention was the very first step which took place 
after it was concluded. 3. What can have induced the Athenians to leave 
their fleet and march near twenty miles inland to Mount Bermius and Be- 
rcea, to attack a Macedonian town which they could not possibly hold, — 
when they cannot even stay to continue the attack on Pydna, a position 
_ maritime, useful, and tenable,—in consequence of the pressing necessity 
of taking immediate measures against Potidea’? 4. If they were com- 
pelled by this latter necessity to patch up a peace on any terms with Per- 
dikkas, would they immediately endanger this peace by going out of their 
way to attack one of his forts? Again, Thucydidés says, “that, proceed- 
ing by slow land-marches, they reached Gigdnus, and encamped on the third 
day,” — kat’ dAtyov È mpotbytec Tpitaioe apixovto é¢ Tiywvov kai éorpato- 
medevoavTo. The computation of time must here be made either from 
Pydna or from Bercea; and the reader who examines the map will see that 
neither from the one nor the other — assuming the Bercea on Mount Ber- 
mius — would it be possible for an army to arrive at Gigonus on the third 
day, marching round the head of the gulf, with easy days’ marches; the 
more so, as they would have to cross the rivers Lydias, Axius, and Tebel 
dôrus, all not far from their mouths, — or, if these rivers could not be 
crossed, to get on board the fleet and reland on the other side. 

This clear mark of time laid down by Thucydidés, —even apart from 
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occasion to notice, was now again on the side of the Chalkidians, 
and sent two hundred horse to join them, under the command of 


the objections which I have just urged in reference to Bercea on Mount Ber- 
mius, — made me doubt whether Dr: Arnold and the other commentators 
have correctly conceived the operations of the Athenian troops between 
Pydna and Gigénus. The Berwa which Thucydidés means cannot be 
more distant from Gigdnus, at any rate, than a third day's easy march, and 
therefore cannot be the Bercea on Mount Bermius. But there was another 
town named Bercea, either in Thrace or in Emathia, though we do not know 
its exact site (see Wassi ad Thucyd. i, 61; Steph. Byz. v, Bépyc; Tafel, 
Thessalonica, Index). This other Bercea, situated somewhere between 
Gigônus and Therma, and out of the limits of that Macedonia which Per- 
dikkas governed, may probably be the place which Thucydidés here indi- 
cates. The Athenians, raising the siege of Pydna, crossed the gulf on 
shipboard to Bercea, and after vainly trying to surprise that town, marched 
along by land to Gigénus. Whoever inspects the map will see that the 
Athenians would naturally employ their large fleet to transport the army 
by the short transit across the gulf .rom Pydna (see Livy, xliv, 10), and 
thus avoid the fatiguing land-march round the head of the gulf. More- 
over, the language of Thucydidés would seem to make the land-march 
begin at Berea and not at.Pydna,—admravioravtac èk rie Maxedoviac, 
kal &ġikóuevot é¢ Bépotav kaxeiSer émtotpéWavrec, kal meipaoavte¢ 
mpotov tod ywpiov Kal oby édovtec, EmopevovtTo karà yHv mpoç- 
Tloridatay —dua è vjeç xapéxAeov EBdouHKovta. Kar’ dAtyov 62 mpoïóv- 
Teç TplTaior adixovto é¢ Tiywvov kaè? éotpatoredcicayto. The change of 
tense between dmavioravra: and éropsdovto,— and the connection of the 
participle d¢cxéuevor with the latter verb, — seems to divide the whole pro- 
ceeding into two distinct parts; first, departure from Macedonia to Berea, 
as it would seem, by sea, — next, a land-march from Berea to Gigdnus, of 
three short days. 

This is the best account, as it strikes me, of a passage, the real difficul- 
ties of which are imperfectly noticed by the commentators. . 

The site of Gigônus cannot be exactly determined, since all that we 
know of the towns on the coast between Potidæa and Æneia, is derived 
from their enumerated names in Herodotus (vii, 123); nor can we be abso- 
lutely certain that he has enumerated them all in the exact order in which 
they were placed. But I think that both Col. Leake and Kiepert’s map 
place Gigdnus too far from Potidea; for we see, from this passage of 
Thucydidés, that it formed the camp from which the Athenian gen- 
eral went forth immediately to give battle to an enemy posted between 
Olynthus and Potidxa; and the Scholiast says of Gigônus, — où ord 
drexov Toriðaíaç : and Stephan. Byz. Téywvoc, mode Opdkne mpoocexdc 
th Maldivy. 

See Colonel Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, vol. iii, ch. xxxi, p. 452 
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Iolaus. Aristeus posted his Corinthians and Potideans on the 
isthmus near Potidæa, providing a market without the walls, in 

order that they might not stray in quest of provisions: his posi- 
tion was on the side towards Olynthus, — which was about seven 
miles off, but within sight, and in a lofty and conspicuous situa- 
tion. He here awaited the approach of the Athenians, calculat- 
ing that the Chalkidians from Olynthus would, upon the hoisting 
of a given signal, assail them in the rear when they attacked 
him. But Kakas was strong enough to place in reserve his 
Macedonian cavalry and other allies as a check against Olynthus; 
while with his Athenians and the main force he marched to the 
isthmus and took position in front of Aristeus. In the battle 
which ensued, Aristeus and the chosen band of Corinthians im- 
mediately about him were completely afe, breaking the 
troops opposed to them, and pursuing for a considerable distance : 
but the remaining Potidæans and Peloponnesians were routed by 
- the Athenians and driven within the walls. On returning from 
pursuit, Aristeus found the victorious Athenians between him 
and Potidza, and was reduced to the alternative either of cutting 
his way through them into the latter town, or of making a retreat- 
ing march to Olynthus. He chose the former as the least of two 
hazards, and forced his way through the flank of the Athenians, 


‘That excellent observer calculates the march, from Berea on Mount Ber- 
mius to Potidæa, as being one of four days, about twenty miles each day, 
Judging by the map, this seems lower than the reality ; but admitting it to 
be correct, Thucydidés would never describe such a march as xaT? OAiyov 
dè TpoïóvTEç Tpitatoe adixovto é¢ Tíywvov : it would be a march rather 
rapid and fatiguing, especially as it would include the passage of the rivers. 
Nor is it likely, from the description of this battle in Thucydidés (i, 62), 
that Gigénus could be. anything like a full day’s march from Potidwa. - Ac- 
cording to his des n, the Athenian army advanced by three very easy 
marches; then arriving at Gigénus, they encamp, being now near the 
enemy, who on their side are already encamped, expecting them, — mpoo- 
SEXO MEVOL rode ’AYnvatove éotpatoredevovto nmpòç OAbvSov ev TO 
tovu: the imperfect tense indicates that they were already there at the 
time when the Athenians took camp at Gigônus ; which would hardly be 
the case if the Athenians had come by three successive marches from Berea 
on Mount Bermius. 

I would add, that it is no more wound! that there should be one Bercea 
in Thrace and another in Macedonia, than that there should be one 
Methéne in Thrace and another in Macedonia (Steph. B. MePav7). 
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wading into the sea in order to turn the extremity of the Poti- 
dæan wall, which reached entirely across the isthmus, with a 
mole running out at each end into the water: he effected this 
daring enterprise and saved his detachment, though not without 
considerable difficulty and some loss. Meanwhile, the auxiliaries 
from Olynthus, though they had begun their march on seeing 
the concerted signal, had been kept in check by the Macedonian 
_ horse, so that the Potideans had been beaten and the signal 
again withdrawn, before they could make any effective diversion : 
nor did the cavalry on either side come into action, The de- 
feated Potideeans and Corinthians, having the town immediately 
in their rear, lost only three hundred men, while the Athenians 
lost one hundred and fifty, together with the general Kallias.t 

_ The victory ek il quite complete, ana the Athenians, 
after having erected their trophy, and given up the enemy’s dead 
for burial, immediately built their blockading wall across the 
isthmus, on the side of the main'and, so as to cut off Potidea 
from all communication with Olynthus and the Chalkidians. To 
make the blockade complete, a second wall acrgss the isthmus 
was necessary, on the other side towards Palléné: but they had 
not force enough to detach a completely separate body for this 
purpose, until after some time they were joined by Phormio with 
sixteen hundred fresh hoplites from Athens. ‘That general, 
landing at Aphytis, in the peninsula of Palléné, marched slowly 
up to Potidea, ravaging the territory in order to draw out the 
citizens to battle : but the challenge not being accepted, he under- 
took, and finished without obstruction, the blockading wall on the 
side of Palléné, so that the town was now completely inclosed, 
and the harbor watched by the Athenian fleet. The wall once 
finished, a portion of the force sufficed to guard it, leaving Phor- 
mio at | y to undertake aggressive o ions against the 
Chalkidie and Bottizan townships. The capture of Potidea 
was now only a question of more or less time, and Aristeus, in 
order that the provisions might last longer, proposed to the citi- 
zens to choose a favorable wind, get on shipboard, and break out 
suddenly from the harbor, taking their chance of eluding the 
Athenian fleet, and leaving only five hundred defenders behind : 


! Thucyd, i, 62, 63. 


af 


though he offered himself to be among those left behind, he 
could not determine the citizens to so bold an enterprise, and he 
therefore sallicd forth in the way proposed with a small detach- 
ment, in order to try and procure relief from without, — especi- 
ally some aid or diversion from Peloponnesus. But he was able 


blockaded town: it had, however, been so well-provisioned that it 
«held ont for two whole years, —a period full of important events 
elsewhere. 

From these two emteste between Athens and Corinth, first 
indirectly at Korkyra, next distinctly and avowedly at Potidza, 
sprung those important movements in the ian alliance 
which will be recounted in the next 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


PROM THE BLOCKADE OF POTIDZA DOWNS TO THE END OF THE” 
FIRST YEAR OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAE. 


Eves before the recent hostilities at Korkyra and Potidza, 
it had been evident to reflecting Greeks that the continued obser- 
vance of the thirty year truce was very uncertain, and that the 


mingled hatred, fear, and admiration, which Athens inspired 
G ‘ould prompt Sparta and t n con- 
federacy to seize the first favorable opening for br the 


Athenian power. That such was the disposition of Sparta, was 


well understood among the Athenian allies, however consider- 


ations of prudence and general slowness in resolving might 
pone the moment of carrying it into effect. Accordingly, 


only the Samians when they revolted had applied to the Spartan — 


} Thucyd. i, 65. 
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confederacy for aid, which they appear to’ have been prevented 
from obtaining chiefly by the pacific interests then animating the 
Corinthians, — but also the Lesbians had endeavoréd to’ open 
negotiations with Sparta for a similar purpose, though the author- 
ities—to whom alone the proposition could have been commu- 
nicated, since it remained secret and was never executed — had 
given then no encouragement.’ The affairs of Athens had been’ 
administered under the: ascéndency of Periklés, without any 
view to extension of empire or encroachment upon others, 
though with constant view to the probabilities of war, and with 
anxiety to keep the city in a condition to meet it: but évén the 
splendid internal ornaments, which Athens at that time acquired, 
were probably not without their effect in provoking jealousy on 
the part of other Greeks as to her ultimate views. The only - 
known incident, wherein Athenis had been’ brought into collision 
with a member of the Spartan confederacy prior to the Korky- 
ræan dispute, was the decree passe? in regard to Megara, — pro- 
hibiting the Megarians, on pain of death, from all trade or inter- 
course as well with Athens as with all ports within the Athenian 
empire. This prohibition was grounded on the alleged fact, that 
the Megarians had harbored runaway slaves from Athens, and 
had appropriated and cultivated portioris of land upon the bor- 
der; partly land, the property of the goddesses of Eleusis, — 
partly a strip of territory disputed’ between: the two states; and 
therefore left by mutual understanding in common pasture with- 
out any permanent inclosure.2 In reference to this latter point, 


1 Thucyd: iii, 2-13. This’ proposition of the Lesbians at Sparta must 
have been. made’ before the- collision- between Athens and Corinth at 
Korkyra. 

2 Thucyd. i,139. émixahoiytec émepyaciay Mey Bo THES Ving THe lepac 
Kal THC dopiarov, ete. Plutarch, Periklés, c: 30; Schol. ad Aristophan. Pac. 
609. 

Lagreé with Göller that two distinct violations of right ave here imputed 
to the Megarians: the oné} that’ they had «cultivated land, the property of 
the-goddesses at Eleusis, —the other, that they had appropriated and culti- 
vated the unsettled pasture land on the border. Dr. Arnold’s note takes a 
different view, less correct, in my opinion: “'The land on the frontier was 
consecrated to prevent it from being inclosed: in which case thé boundaries 
might have been a subject of perpetual dispute between the two countries,” 
ete. Compare Thucyd. v, 42, about the*border territory round Panaktum. 
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the Athenian herald, Anthemokritus had been sent to Megara to 
remonstrate, but had been so rudely dealt with, that his death 
shortly afterwards was imputed as a crime to the Megarians.1 
We may well suppose that ever since the revolt of Megara, 
fourteen years before, which caused to Athens an irreparable 
mischief, the feeling prevalent between the two towns had been 
one of bitter enmity, manifesting itself in many ways, but so 
much exasperated by recent events as to provoke Athens to a 
signal revenge? Exclusion from Athens and all the ports in her 
empire, comprising nearly every island and seaport in the Ægean, 
was so ruinous to the Megarians, that they loudly complained of 
it at Sparta, representing it as an infraction of the thirty years’ 


1 Thucydidés (i, 139), in assigning the reasons of this sentence of exclu- 
sion passed by Athens against the Megarians, mentions only the two alle- 
gations here noticed,— wrongful cultivation of territory, and reception of 
runaway slaves. He does not allude to the herald, Anthemokritus: still | 
less does he notice that gossip of the day, which Aristophanés and other 
comedians of this period turn to account in fastening the Peloponnesian 
war upon the personal sympathies of Periklés, namely, that first, some 
young men of Athens stole away the courtezan, Simztha, from Megara: 
next, the Megarian youth revenged themselves by stealing away from 
Athens “two engaging courtezans,” one of whom was the mistress of Peri- 
klés; upon which the latter was so enraged that he proposed the sentence 
of exclusion against the Megarians (Aristoph. Acharn. 501-516; Plutarch, 
Periklés, c. 30). 

Such stories are chiefly valuable as they make us acquainted with the 
political scandal of the time. But the story of the herald, Anthemokritus, 
and his death, cannot be altogether rejected. Though Thucydidés, not 
mentioning the fact, did not believe that the herald’s death had really been 
oceasioned by the Megarians; yet there probably was a popular belief at 
Athens to that. effect, under the influence of which the deceased herald 
received a public burial near the Thriasian gate of Athens, leading to 
Eleusis: see Philippi Epistol. ad Athen. ap. Demosthen. p.159, R.; Pausan. 
i, 36, 3; iii, 4,2. The language of Plutarch (Periklés, c. 30) is probably 
literally correct, — “ the herald’s death appeared to have been caused by the 
Megarians,” — airig rov Meyapéwv drobavery édoge. That neither Thuey- 
didés, nor Periklés himself, believed that the Megarians had really caused 
his death, is pretty certain: otherwise, the fact would have been urged 
when the Lacedsemonians sent to complain of the sentence of exclusion, — 
being a deed so notoriously repugnant to all Grecian feeling. 

2 Thucyd. i, 67. Meyapic, dndodvreg piv Kat Erepa obn drtya dvégopa, 
páhiora 08, Aiuévar Te elpyecdat TOV ey TH AInvalov px, ete. 
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truce; though it was undoubtedly within the legitimate right of 


Athens to enforce, — and was even less harsh than the system 
atic expulsion of foreigners by Sparta, with which Periklês com- 
pared it. : ii 

These complaints found increased attention after the war of 
Korkyra and the blockade of Potidæa by the Athenians. The sen- 
timents of the Corinthians towards Athens had now become 
angry and warlike in the highest degree: nor was it simply re- 
sentment for the past which animated them, but also the anxiety 
farther to bring upon Athens so strong a hostile pressure as 
should preserve Potidea and its garrison from capture. Accord- 
ingly, they lost no time in endeavoring to rouse the feelings of the 
Spartans against Athens, and in inducing them to invite to Sparta 
all such of the confederates as had any grievances against that 
city. Not merely the Megarians but several other confederates, 
appeared there as accusers; while the Aginetans, though their 
insular position made it perilous for them to appear, made them- 
selves vehemently heard through the mouths of others, complain- 
ing that Athens withheld from them that autonomy to which they 
were entitled under the truce.! 

According to the Lacedzemonian practice, it was necessary first 
that the Spartans themselves, apart from their allies, should de- 


1 Thucyd. i, 67. Aéyovreç oùk elvat adrévouot Kata tac orovdag. O. 
Müller (Avginet. p. 180) and Göller in his note, think that the truce (or 
covenant generally) here alluded to is, not the thirty years’ truce, concluded 
fourteen years before the period actually present, but the ancient alliance 
against the Persians, solemnly ratified and continued after the victory of 
Platæa. Dr. Arnold, on the contrary, thinks that the thirty years’ truce is 
alluded to, which the Aiginetans interpreted (rightly or not) as entitling 


them to independence. 


The former opinion might seem to be countenanced by the allusion to 
Ægina in the speech of the Thebans (iii, 64): but on the other hand, if we 
consult i, 115, it will appear possible that the wording of the thirty years’ 
truce may have been general, as,—’Amododvar dè ’"AUnvaiove boa čyovot 
IleAorovynciov: at any rate, the Æginetans may have pretended that, by 
the same rule as Athens gave up Nisxa, Pegs, etc., she ought also to 
renounce Ægina, 

However, we must recollect that the one plea does not exclude the other: 
the Æginetans may have taken advantage of both in enforcing their prayer 
for interference. This seems to have been the idea of the Scholiast, when 
he says — kara Tiv ovpudwviay Tov orovddr. 
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cide whether there existed a sufficient case of wrong done by 
Athens against themselves or against Peloponnesus, — either in 
violation of the thirty years’ truce, or in any other way. If the 
determination of Sparta herself were in the negative, the case 
would never even be submitted to the vote of the allies; but if 
it were in the affirmative, then the latter would be convoked to 
deliver their opinion also: and assuming that the majority of votes 
coincided with the previous decision of Sparta, the entire confede- 
racy stood then pledged to the given line of policy, —if the 
majority was contrary, the Spartans would stand alone, or with 
such only of the confederates as concurred. Each allied city, 
great or small, had an equal right of suffrage. It thus appears 
that Sparta herself did not vote as a member of the confederacy, 
but separately and individually as leader, — and that the only 
question ever submitted to the allies was, whether they would or 
would not go along with her previous decision. Such was the 
course of proceeding now followed: the Corinthians, together 
with such other of the confederates as felt either aggrieved or 
alarmed by Athens, presented themselves before the public 
assembly of Spartan citizens, prepared to prove that the Athe- 
nians had broken the truce, and were going on in a course of 
wrong towards Peloponnesus.1 Even in the oligarchy of Sparta, 
such a question as this could only be decided by a general assem- 
bly of Spartan citizens, qualified both by age, by regular contri- 
bution to the public mess, and by obedience to Spartan disci- 
pline. To the assembly so constituted the deputies of the various 
allied cities addressed themselves, each setting forth his case 
against Athens. The Corinthians chose to reserve themselves to 
the last, after the assembly had been previously inflamed by the 
previous speakers. 

Of this important assembly, on which so much of the future 
fate of Greece turned, Thucydidés has preserved an account 
unusually copious. First, the speech delivered by the Corinthian 
envoys. Next, that of some Athenian envoys, who happening to 
be at the same time in Sparta on some other matters, and being 


' Thucyd. i, 67. KareBdwv tABdvteg tov 'AVnvalwv őri orovdde re 
Acñukóreç elev Kal ddcxoiev tHv IMehórovvņnoov. The change of tense in 
these two verbs is to be noticed. 
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present in the assembly so as to have heard the speeches both of 
the Corinthians and of the ‘other complainants, obtained permis- 


sion from the magistrates to address the assembly i in their turn, 


Thirdly, the address of the Spartan king Archidamus, on the 
course of policy proper to be adopted by Sparta. Lastly, the 
brief, but eminently characteristic, address of the ephor Sthene- 
laidas, on putting the question for decision. These speeches, the 
composition of Thucydidés himself, contain substantially the 
sentiments of the parties to whom they are. ascribed: neither 
of them is distinctly a reply to that which has preceded, but 
each presents the situation of affairs from a different point of 
view.-. | 
The Corinthians knew well that the AEE whom they were 
about to address had been favorably prepared for them, — for 
the Lacedæmonian authorities had already given an actual prom- 
ise to them and to the Potidæans at ‘he moment before Potidæa 
revolted, that they would invade Attica. So great was the revo- 
lution in sentiment of the Spartans, since they had declined 
lending aid to the much more powerful island of Lesbos, when 
it proposed to revolt,—a revolution occasioned by the altered 
interests and sentiments of Corinth. Nor were the Corinthians 
ignorant that their positive grounds of complaint against Athens, 
in respect of wrong or violation of the existing truce, were both 
few and feeble. Neither in the dispute about Potidæa nor about 
Korkyra, had Athens infringed the truce or wronged the Pelo- 
ponnesian alliance. In both, she had come into collision with 
Corinth, singly and apart. from the confederacy: she had a right, 
both according to the truce and according to the received maxims 
of ad law, to lend defensive aid to the Korkyræans. at 
their own request, — she had a right also, according to the prin- 
ciples laid down by the Corinthians themselves on occasion of the 
revolt of Samos, to restrain the Potidzeans from revolting. She 
had committed nothing which could fairly be called an aggres- 
sion: indeed the aggression, both in the ease of Potidea and in 
that of Korkyra, was decidedly on the side of. the Corinthians : 
and the Peloponnesian confederacy could only be so far implicated 
as it was understood to be bound to espouse the separate quarrels, 
right or wrong, of Corinth. All this was well known to the 
Corinthian envoys ; and accordingly we find that, in their speech 
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at: Sparta, they touch but lightly, and in vague terms, on positive 
or: recent wrongs. Even that which they do say completely 
“justifies the proceedings of Athens about the affair of Korkyra, 
since they confess. without hesitation the design of seizing the 
large Korkyrean navy for the use of the Peloponnesian alliance: 
while in respect of Potidza, if we had only the speech of the 
Corinthian envoy. before us. without. any other knowledge, we 
should have supposed it to be an independent state, not connected 
by any permanent bonds with Athens, — we should have sup- 
posed that the siege of Potidea by Athens was an unprovoked 
aggression upon an. autonomous ally of Corinth,! — we should 
never have imagined that. Corinth had: deliberately instigated 
and. aided the revolt of. the Chalkidians. as well as of the Poti- 
deans against Athens. It might be pretended that she had a 
right to do this, by virtue of her undefined metropolitan relations 
with Potidæa: but.at any rate, the incident was not such as to 
afford any decent pretext for charge against the Athenians, either 
of outrage towards Corinth,? or of wrongful aggression against 
the Peloponnesian confederacy. 

To dwell much upon specific allegations of wrong, would not 
have suited the purpose of the Corinthian envoy ; for. against 
such, the thirty years’ truce expressly provided that recourse 
should. be had to amicable arbitration, — to which ré@course he 
neyer once alludes.. He knew that, as between Corinth and 
Athens, war, had already begun at Potidæa;- and his business, 
throughout nearly all of a very emphatic speech is, to show that 
the Peloponnesian confederacy, and especially Sparta, is bound 
to- take instant part in it, not less by prudence than by duty. He 
employs the most animated language to depict the ambition, the 
unwearied activity, the personal effort abroad as well as at home, 
the quick resolves, the sanguine hopes never dashed by failure, 
—of Athens; as contrasted with the cautious, home-keeping, 
indolent, serupulous. routine of Sparta. He reproaches the 


—— 


1 Thucyd. i, 68. où yàp äv Képxupay te broAaBovtec Bia huäv exor, 
kaè Ioriðaiav: èrodiópkovv, Øv TÒ péiv émtKaiporatoyv yópiov mpòç Ta èm? 
Opérye ànoypova, 7 dè vavTixdy av uéyiorov mapecxe Mehorovvnoiorg. 

2 Thucyd. i, 68. v ol¢ mpochket jude oby hkiora einetv, bow Kal péyioTa 
¿ykàýuara čyouev, brò wiv 'AVnvaiwv bBpiGouevoc, brò dè vuy duedodpevos. 
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Spartans with their backwardness and timidity, in not having 
repressed the growth of Athens before she reached this formid- 
able height, — especially in having allowed her to fortify her city 
after the retreat of Xerxes, and afterwards to build the long 
walls from the city to the sea! The Spartans, he observes, 
stood alone among all Greeks, in the notable system of keeping 
down an enemy not by acting, but delaying to act, —not arresting 
his growth, but putting him down when his force was doubled. 
Falsely, indeed, had they acquired the reputation of being sure, 
when they were in reality merely slow :2 in resisting Xerxes, as 
in resisting Athens, they had always been behindhand, disap- 
pointing and leaving their friends to ruin, — while both these 
enemies had only failed of complete success through their own 
mistakes. | 

After half apologizing for the tartness of these reproofs, — 
which, however, as the Spartans were now well-disposed to go to 
war forthwith, would be well-timed and even agreeable, —— the Co- 
rinthian orator vindicates the necessity of plain-speaking by the 
urgent peril of the emergency, and the formidable character of the 
enemy who threatened them. “ You do not reflect (he says) how 
thoroughly different the Athenians are from yourselves. They 
are innovators by nature ; sharp both in devising, and in executing 
what they have determined: you are sharp only in keeping what 
you have got, in determining on nothing beyond, and in doing 
even less than absolute necessity requires.3 They again dare 
beyond their means, run risks beyond their own judgment, and 
keep alive their hopes even in desperate circumstances: your 


1 Thucyd. i, 69. 

? Thucyd. i, 69. jovyatere yap povor ‘BAAjvav, © Aakedaiudviot, ob TH 
Suvauer Td MAÈ TH peAAHoer duvvouevor, Kal póvot ovK &pyouévny Thy 
abggow Tov éxSpdv, demAacwovpévny ðè, Katadbovtec. Kairot tAéyeode 
dogarsic¢ civar, dv dpa ó Adyog Tod Epyou éxparer: Tov re yap Mğðov, etc. 

3 Thucyd. i, 70. Ot wév ye vewreporrovol, kal éexeyerppoar det Kal èrtre- 
Aéoat épyy ô àv yvdow bueïç OF rà bmapyovTa Te odlew, Kad extyvdvat 
under, kal toy odd? tavayxata éiKéoS-at. 

The meaning of the word d£ei¢ — sharp —when applied to the latter 
half of the sentence, is in the nature of a sarcasm. But this is suitable to 
the character of the speech. Göller supposes some such word as fave}, 
instead of dgeic, to be understood : but we should thereby both depart from 
the more obvious syntax, and weaken the general meaning. 
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peculiarity is, that your performance comes short of your power, 
aoe have no faith even in what your judgment guarantees, — 
when in difficulties, you despair of all escape. They never hang 
back, — you are habitual laggards: they love foreign service, — 
you cannot stir from home: for they are always under the belief 
that their movements will lead to some farther gain, while you 
fancy that new projects will endanger what you have already. 
When successful, they make the greatest forward march; when 
defeated, they fall back the least. Moreover, they task their 
bodies on behalf of their city as if they were the bodies of 
others, — while their minds are most of all their own, for exer- 
tion in her service! When their plans for acquisition do not 
come successfully out, they feel like men robbed of what belongs 
to them: yet the acquisitions when realized appear like trifles 
compared with what remains to be acquired. If they sometimes 
fail in an attempt, new hopes arise in some other direction to 
supply the want: for with them alone the possession and the 
hope of what they aim at is almost simultaneous, from their habit 
of quickly executing all that they have once resolved. And in 
this manner do they toil throughout all their lives amidst hard- 
ship and peril, disregarding present enjoyment in the continual 
thirst for increase, — knowing no other festival recreation except 
the performance of active duty, — and deeming inactive repose 
a worse condition than fatiguing occupation. To speak the truth 
‘in two words: such is their inborn temper, that they will neither 
remain at rest themselves, nor allow rest to others.? 

“Such is the city which stands opposed to you, Lacedzemo- 
nians, — yet ye still hang back from action...... Your continual 
geri and apathy would hardly be safe, even if ye had neigh- 


2 Thucyd. i, 70. črti ÔÈ Tolç uèv cóuacw &àhotptwTáToiç Ùnèp TÄS TOAEWS 

xXpovrat, TH yvóuyņ ÔÈ oikeroráry èç TÒ npáooeiw TL brép aiTig. 

It is difficult to convey, in translation, the antithesis between 4A2oTpiwTá- 
rove and oixecorary —not without a certain conceit, which Thucydidés is 
occasionally fond of. 

2 Thucyd. l. c. cat raita petd Tovey mavra kaè kivõývov dv’ dAov Tod 
al@vog porsovor, Kat aroAavovoty tayia a tov brapyovtwv, did Tò det 
KraoSar kal pate eopriy dAdo re Hyeiodat 7 TÒ Tà déovta rpaéar, čvuġopav 
Ss oby hocov jovyiav anpaypova f doxodiav érimovov: ote et Tiç abrode 
Euvedov dain mepunévat Ext TS pte abrode tye hovyíav unre Toùç dAAoug 
avdporoue 2av, pc Gv etrot. 


` 
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bors like yourselves i in character : but as to dealings with Athens, 
your system is antiquated and out of date. In polities as in art, 
it is the modern improvements which are sure to come. out victo- 
rious: and though unchanged institutions are best, if a city be 
not called upon to act, —yet multiplicity of active obligations 
requires multiplicity and novelty of contrivance.! It is through, 
these numerous trials that the means of Athens have acquired s sO. 
much more new development than yours.” 

The Corinthians concluded by saying, that if, after so many 
previous warnings, now repeated for the last time, Sparta still 
refused to protect her allies against Athens, — if she delayed to. 
perform her promise made to- the Potideans, of immediately 
invading Attica, — they, the Corinthians, would forthwith look, 
for safety in some new alliance, and they felt themselves fully 
justified in doing so. They admonished her to look well to the 
case, and to carry forward Peloponnesus with undiminished 
dignity as it had been transmitted to her from her predecessors.2 

Such was the memorable picture of Athens and her citizens, 
as exhibited by her fiercest enemy, before the public assembly at. 
Sparta. It was calculated to impress the assembly, not by 
appeal to recent or particular misdeeds, but by the general system 
of unprincipled and endless aggression which was imputed to 
Athens during the past, — and by the certainty held out that the 
same system, unless put down by measures of decisive hostility, 
would be pushed still farther in future to the utter ruin of Pelo- 
ponnesus. And to this point did the Athenian envoy — staying 
in Sparta about some other negotiation, and now present in the 
l; 7 — address himself in reply, after having asked and 
permission from the magistrates. The empire of Athens 
was now of such standing that the younger men present had no 
personal knowledge of the circumstances under which it had 
grown up: and what was needed as information for them would 
be impressive as a reminder even to their seniors. 


1 Thucyd. i, 71. dpyardtpora tudv rà énitydsbuata xpd¢ abrote éoruw. 
’Avaykn 0’, GoTep TEXYIC, GEL TA Exvytyvoueva KpatEly* Kal Hovyalobon bev 
TAEL TA GkivyTa voulua ŭpioTa, Tpd¢ TOAAG dé avayKalouévote lévai, TOAAE 
kal tie émitexvncewc Oeil. 2 Thucyd. i, 71. 

2 Thucyd. i, 72 
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~ He began by disclaiming all intention of defending his native 
city against the charges of specific wrong or alleged infractions, 
of the existing truce: this was no part of his mission, nor did 
he recognize Sparta as a competent judge in disputes between 
Athens and Corinth. But he nevertheless thought it his duty. to 
vindicate Athens against the general. character of injustice and 
aggression imputed to her, as well as to offer a solemn warning. 
to the Spartans against the policy towards which they were 
obviously tending.. He then proceeded to show that the empire 
of Athens had been honorably earned and amply deseryed, — 
that it had been voluntarily ceded, and even pressed upon her, — 
and that she could not abdicate it without. emperiling her own 
separate existence and security. Far from thinking that, the 
circumstances under which it was acquired needed apology, he 
appealed to them with pride as a. testimony, of the genuine 
Hellenic patriotism of that city which the Spartan congress now 
seemed disposed to run down as an, enemy.! He then, dwelt 
upon the circumstances attending the Persian, invasion, setting 
forth the superior forwardness and the unflinching endurance of 
Athens, in spite of ungenerous neglect from Sparta and the other 
Greeks, — the preponderance of her naval force in the entire 
armament, — the directing genius of her general Themistoklés, 
complimented even by Sparta herself, —and the title of Athens 
to rank on that memorable occasion as the principal saviour of 
Greéce. This alone ought to save her empire from reproach: 
but this was not all, — for that empire had been tendered to her 
by the pressing instance of the allies, at a time when Sparta. had 
proved herself both incompetent and unwilling to prosecute 
war against Persia.2. By simple exercise of the constraining 
force inseparable from her presidential obligations, and by the 


1 Thucyd. i, 73. AySjoerat dè ob mapairhocoç pwGAAoy Evesa Ñ wapTupion, 
Kal dn2dccw¢ mpòç olav bpiv woALY uù eù Bovhevopévorç 6 GyOV KaTaoTHoETAL. 

* Thucyd. i, 75. Ap roi éopwev, © Aakedaiyoviot, kaè mpodupiac tvexa THE 
tore Kal yvóuņç avvicewc, apxne ye he éxouev Toiç “HAAnot uù obTwg dyav 
émipSivus Svaxeiodar; Kal yàp aitny tyvde éAaBouev ob Bracauevor, 4AM 
tyov pv obk &SeAnoavtoy mapapeivas Tpòç TÈ broAorTa Tod PapBapov, huv 
dè mpoceASévrov Toy Suupayor, kad abTav denévtav hyepóvaç Katacrhvat- 
2 aitod Ji tod tpyov KatyvayKxaodnuev TÒ mpGTov rpoayaysiv avtyy é¢ Tdde, 


‘ pamora piv brò déove, Exevta ÔÈ Kal Tugs, VoTepov Kal Opereiac 
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reduction of various allies who revolted, Athens had gradually 
become unpopular, while Sparta too had become her enemy 
instead of her friend. To relax her hold upon her allies would 
have been to make them the allies of Sparta against her; and 
thus the motive of fear was added to those of ambition and 
revenue, in inducing Athens to maintain her imperial dominion 
by force. In her position, no Grecian power either would or 
could have acted otherwise: no Grecian power, certainly not 
Sparta, would have acted with so much equity and moderation, 
or given so little ground of complaint to her subjects. Worse 
they had suffered, while under Persia ; worse they would suffer, 
if they came under Sparta, who held her own allies under the 
thraldom of an oligarchical party in each city; and if they hated 
Athens, this was only because subjects always hated the present 
dominion, whatever that might be.! 

Having justified both the origin and the working of the Athe- 
nian empire, the envoy concluded by warning Sparta to consider 
calmly, without being hurried away by the passions and invec- 
tives of others, before she took a step from which there was no 
retreat, and which exposed the future to chances such as no man 
on either side could foresee. He called on her not to break the 
truce mutually sworn to, but to adjust all differences, as Athens 
was prepared to do, by the amicable arbitration which that truce 
provided. Should she begin war, the Athenians would follow 
her lead and resist her, calling to witness those gods under whose 
sanction the oaths were taken.2 

The facts recounted in the preceding chapters will have shown, 
that the account given by the Athenian envoy at Sparta, of the 
origin and character of the empire exercised by his city, though 
doubtless the account of a partisan, is in substance correct and 
equitable ; the envoys of Athens had not yet learned to take the 
tone which they assumed in the sixteenth and seventeenth years 


» Thucyd. i, 77. 

2 Thucyd. i, 78. ńueïç 02 èv oddeuia mw ToLabty duaptig övrTeç, od7’ abro? 
obre bude ópõvTeç, Aéyouev duty, Ewe ete abSaipetog dudoréporc ù ebGovdAia, 
onovõàç uù Avew pndé TapaBaiverv Tode Spxove, TA dé Lagopa diky AbecSat 
kata tiv Evvdjxny: ù Seode Tode dpkiove uáprupaç Tolovmevol, TeipacéseVa 
dpiverdar Toñéuov Upyovtag TAVTy Ņ dv vonynaVe. 
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of the coming war, at Melos and Kamarina. At any time pre- — 
vious to the affair of Korkyra, the topics insisted upon by the 
Athenian would probably have been profoundly listened to at 
Sparta. But now the mind of the Spartans was made up. 
Having cleared the assembly of all “strangers,” and even all 
allies, they proceeded to discuss and determine the question 
among themselves. Most of their speakers held but one lan- 
guage,! — expatiating on the wrongs already done by Athens, 
and urging the necessity of instant war. There was, however, 
one voice, and that a commanding voice, raised against this 
conclusion: the ancient and respected king Archidamus op- 
posed it. 

The speech of Archidamus is that of a deliberate Spartan, 
who, setting aside both hatred to Athens and blind partiality to 
allies, looks at the question with a view to the interests and honor 
of Sparta only, — not, however, omitting her imperial as well as 
her separate character. The preceding native speakers, indig- 
nant against Athéns, had probably appealed to Spartan pride, 
treating it as an intolerable disgrace that almost the entire land- 
force of Dorian Peloponnesus should be thus bullied by one 
single Ionic city, and should hesitate to commence a war which 
one invasion of Attica would probably terminate. As the Cor- 
inthians had tried to excite the Spartans by well-timed taunts 
and reproaches, so the subsequent speakers had aimed at the 
same objects by panegyric upon the well-known valor and disci- 
pline of the city. To all these arguments Archidamus set him- 
self to reply. Invoking the experience of the elders his contem- 
poraries around him, he impressed upon the assembly the grave 
responsibility, the uncertainties, difficulties, and perils, of the 
war into which they were hurrying without preparation.2 He 
reminded them of the wealth, the population, greater than that 
of any other Grecian city, the naval force, the cavalry, the hop- 
lites, the large foreign dominion of Athens, — and then asked by 
what means they proposed to put her down?3 Ships, they had 
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1 Thucyd. i, 79. Kat Tov pèv màeivov ext TÒ abTO al yvõpat EpEpor, 
> ree y 
dduceiy re "AYnvatouc HOn, Kal moheunTéa eivat v Táxet. Ş 


2 Thucyd. i, 80. ‘ 
3 Thucyd. i. 80. mpòç 02 cvdpac, ol yy Te éxàç Exovot Kal TpOGETL ToAE“ov 
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- few; trained. seamen, yet fewér; wealth, next. to.none. They. 
could, indeed invade and ravage Attica, by their. superior, num- 
~ pers and. land-force: but. the Athenians, had. possessions. abroad 
sufficient to enable them to dispense with the produce of Attica, 
while. their great. navy would retaliate the like ravages. upon 
Peloponnesus. To suppose that, one or, two, devastating expedi- 
tions into Attica would bring the war to an end, would be a de- 
plorable error: such proceedings would merely enrage the Athe- 
nians, without impairing their real strength, and the war. would 
thus be prolonged, perhaps, for a. whole generation.!. Before. they 
determined upon war, it was absolutely necessary to. prowide 


more efficient means for carrying it on; and to multiply their 


allies, not merely among,the Greeks, but among foreigners. also : 
while this was in process, enyoys ought to be sent to. Athens. to 
remonstrate and obtain redress for the grievances of the allies, 
If the Athenians. granted this, — which they very probably 
would do, when they,-saw. the. preparations. going. forward, and 
when the ruin of the highly-cultivated. soil of: Attica was held 
over them in terrorem: without, being actually consummated, — sọ 
much the better: if they refused, inthe- course of two or three 
years war -might be. commenced with some. hopes. of. success. 
Archidamus reminded. his countrymen, thai their allies. would 
hold them.responsible for the, good or bad. issue. of. what was now 
determined ;2. admonishing them, in. the true. spirit, of. .a.conser- 
vative Spartan, to cling to that cautious. policy which had been 
ever the characteristic of the state, despising both taunts on their 
tardiness and panegyric on their.valor.. “We, Spartans, owe 
both our bravery and our prudence to our admirable. public, dis- 
cipline : it makes us warlike, because the sense of shame.is most 
closely. connected- with discipline, as valor is with the sense. of 
shame: it makes us, prudent, because our training. keeps: us too 
ignorant to set. ourselves above our. own. institutions, and holds us 


bumetporarol siol, Kal Toi¢g Gio dracly &piora éprvvral, TOTO Te lig 
kat nuoc Kat vavo Kal immoe Kat örhoiç, Kat byAw. bc0¢ ovK èv GAA évi 
ye xapio Enric éoriv, Ere 68 Kat Evupayove molodec ópov imoreAete 
Exovol, THE YN Tpd¢ TovTOVE fading TéAEuov ğpactat, Kal tivi mioretcavraç 
amapackebove érery Svat, 

* Thucyd. i, 81. dédovka 08 uaAAov uù Kat roïç naro» abrdv brodimouer, 
ete, 2 Thucyd. i, 82, 83. 
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under sharp restraint so as not to disobey them.! And thus, not 
are not giyen to disparage our enemy’s strength i in clever speech, 
and then meet him with short-comings in reality : we think that 
the capacity of neighboring states is much on a par, and that the 
chances in reserve for both parties are tod uncertain to be dis- 
criminated beforehand by speech. We always make real prepa- 
rations against our enemies, as if they were proceeding wisely on 
their side: we must count upon security through our own pre- 
cautions, not upon the chance of their errors. Indeed, there is 
no great superiority in one man as compared with another: he is 
the stoutest who is trained in the severest trials. Let us, for our 
parts, not renounce this discipline, which we have received from 
our fathers, and which we still continue, to our very great profit: 
let us not hurry on, in one short hour, a resolution upon which 
depend so many lives, so much property, so many cities, and our 
own reputation besides. Let us take time to consider, since our 


à Thucyd. i, 84. Mołeuikot Te kal evBovaos dià TÒ eüroopov yiyvó peta, TÒ 
èv, drt aiddc cogpocivne nÀelorov petéxer, aicyóvne dè einbuyia: ebBovdoe 
òè, E TOV a THC brepopiacg maidevópevor, kaè Edv yaderornre 
oudpovéctepov Ñ ote altav GVNKOVOTELD * Kal LN; Tà axpeia Evverol &yav 
éyTE¢, Tag TOV TOAEMiny TapacKEevdg Ayy KaAGC ueupóuevot, dvouolug Epyw 
éreEtéval, popie È Tag Te dLavoiaç TÖV Téhag TapanAnciove eivat, Kab TAC 
mpooninrovaac Thyac ob Ady diatpEeTag. 

In the construction of the last sentence, I follow Haack and Poppo, in 
preference to Göller and Dr. Arnold. 

‘The wording of this part of the speech of Archidamus is awkward and 
obscure, though we make out pretty well the general sense. It deserves pe- 
culiar attention, as coming from a king of Sparta, personally, too, a man of 
superior judgment. The great points of the Spartan character are all 
brought, out. 1. A narrow, strictly-defined, and uniform range of ideas. 
2. Compression of all other impulses and desires, but an increased sensi- 
bility to their own public opinion. 3. Great habits of endurance as well as 
of submission. 

The way in which the features of Spartan character are deduced from 
Spartan institutions, as well as the pride which Archidamus expresses in 
‘the ignorance and narrow mental range of his countrymen, are here re- 
markable. A similar championship of ignorance and narrow-mindedness 
is not only to be found among those who deride the literary and oratorical 
tastes of the Athenian democracy (see Aristophanés, Ran. 1070: compare 
Xenophon, Memorab. i, 2, 9-49), but also in the speech of Kleon (Thucyd. 
iii, 37), 
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strength puts it fully in our power to do so. Send envoys to the 
Athenians on the subject of Potideea, and of the other grievances 
ulleged by our allies, — and that too, the rather as they are ready 
to give us satisfaction : against one who offers satisfaction, custom 
forbids you to proceed, without some previous application, as if 
he were a proclaimell wrong-doer. But, at the same time, make 
preparation for war; such will be the course of policy at once 
the best for your own power and the most terror-striking to your 
enemies.”! 

The speech of Archidamus was not only in itself full of plain 
reason and good sense, but delivered altogether from the point 
of view of a Spartan; appealing greatly to Spartan conservative 
feeling and even prejudice. But in spite of all this, and in spite 
of the personal esteem entertained for the speaker, the tide of 
feeling in the opposite direction was at that moment irresistible. 
Sthenelaidas — one of the five epuors, to whom it fell to put the 
question for voting — closed the debate ; and his few words mark 
at once the character of the man, the temper of the assembly, 
and the simplicity of speech, though without the wisdom of judg- 
ment, for which Archidamus had taken credit to his country- 
men. ill 

“J don’t understand (he said) these long speeches of'the Athe- 
nians. They have praised themselves abundantly, but they have 
never rebutted what is laid to their charge, — that they are guilty 
of wrong against our allies and against Peloponnesus. Now, if 
in former days they were good men against the Persians, and are 
now evil-doers against us, they deserve double punishment, as 
having become evil-doers instead of good.2 But we are the 
same now as we were then: we know better than to sit still while 
our allies are suffering wrong: we shall not adjourn our aid 
while they cannot adjourn their sufferings3 Others have in 


1 Thucyd. i, 84, 85. 

? Compare a similar sentiment in “i speech of the Thebans against the 
Plateans (Thucyd. iii, 67). 

3 Thucyd. i, 86. ńueiç dé duotoe kat róre kat viv éouev, Kat rode fvuuá- 
Ove, Ñv cwgpovGuev, ob wepopoueda adekovuévoue, oddE meAAHoouE Tinos 
peiv: of È obKETL pé2Aovar Kak@o-maoyxey. 

There is here a play upon the word wéAAecy, which it is not easy to pre- 
serve in a translation. 
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abundance wealth, ships, and horses, — but we have good allies, 
whom we are not to abandon to the mercy of the Athenians: 
nor are we to trust our redress to arbitration and to words, when 
our wrongs are not confined to words. We must help them 
speedily and with all our strength. “Nor let any one tell us that 
we can with honor deliberate when we are actually suffering 
wrong, —it is rather for those who intend to do the wrong, to 
deliberate well beforehand. Resolve upon war then, Lacedzmo- 
nians, in a manner worthy of Sparta: suffer not the Athenians 
to become greater than they are: let us not betray our allies 
to ruin, but march, with the aid of the gods, against the wrong- 
doers.” 

With these few words, so well calculated to defeat the pruden- 
tial admonitions of Archidamus, Sthenelaidas put the question 
for the decision of the assembly, — which, at Sparta, was usually 
taken neither by show of hands nor by deposit of balls in an urn, 
but by cries analogous to the Aye or No of the English House 
of Commons, — the presiding ephor declaring which of the cries 
predominated. On this occasion the cry for war was manifestly 
the. stronger:! yet Stheneldidas affected inability to determine 
which of the two cries was the louder, in order that he might 
have an excuse for bringing about a more impressive manifes- 
tation of sentiment and a stronger apparent majority, — since a 
portion of the minority would probably be afraid to show their real 
opinions as individuals openly. He accordingly directed a di- 
vision, like the Speaker of the English House of Commons, 
when his decision in favor of aye or no is questioned by any 
member: “Such of you as think that the truce has been vio- 
lated, and that the Athenians are doing us wrong, go to that side; 
such as think the contrary, to the other side.” The assembly ac- 
cordingly divided, and the majority was very great on the warlike 
side of the question. 

The first step of the Lacedemonians, after coming to this im- 
portant decision was, to send to Delphi and inquire of the oracle 
whether it would be beneficial to them to undertake the war: 
the answer brought back (Thucydidés seems hardly certain that 


———., 
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it was really given!) was, = that if they did their best they 
would be victorious, and that the god would help them, invoked 
or uninyoked. They at the same time convened a general con- 
gress of their allies at Sparta, for the purpose of submitting their 
recent resolution to the vote of all. 

To the Corinthians, in their anxiety for the relief of Potidea, 
the decision of this congress was not less important than that 
which the Spartans had just taken separately: and they sent 
round envoys to each of the allies, entreating them to authorize 
war without reserve. Through such instigations, acting upon 
the general impulse then prevalent, the congress came together 
in a temper decidedly warlike: most of the speakers were full 
of invective against Athens, and impatient for action, while the 
Corinthians, waiting as before to speak the last, wound up the 
discussion by a speech well calculated to insure a hearty vote. 
Their former speech had been directed to shame, exasperate, and 


‘alarm the Lacedemonians : this point had now been carried, and 


they had to enforce, upon the allies generally, the dishonor as 
well as the impolicy of receding from a willing leader. The 
cause was one in which all were interested, the inland states not 
less than the maritime, for both would find themselves ultimately 
victims of the encroaching despot city: whatever efforts were 
necessary for the war, ought cheerfully to be made, since it was 
only through war that they could arrive at a secure and honor- 
able peace. There were good hopes that this might soon be 
attained, and that the war would not last long, — so decided. was 
the superiority of the confederacy, in numbers, in military skill, 
and in the equal heart and obedience of all its members. The 


1 Thucyd. i, 118. ó dé dveiAev abtoic, Og AEyerTat, ete. 

2 Thucyd. i, 120, 121. Karta rodaa 08 quae cikòç eRtKpaTHOat, TpõTov pèr 
TAntEt mpoucovTas “Kal éumewpia moheni, Exerta Opotwe navrac bg TÈ 
mapayyeAAoueva ióvraç. 

I conceive that the word ópoto:c here alludes to the. equal interest of 
all the confederates in the quarrel, as opposed to the Athenian power; which 
was composed partly of constrained subjects, partly of hired mercenaries; 
to both of which points, as weaknesses in the enemy, the Corinthian orator 
goes on to allude. The word dyoiu¢ here designates the samé fact as Peri- 
klés, in his speech at Athens (i, 141), mentions, under the words wavrec 
io6yngor: the Corinthian orator treats it as an: advantage to have sll. con- 
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naval superiority of Athens depended chiefly upon hired seamen; 
and the confederacy, by borrowing from the treasuries of 
Delphi and Olympia, would soon be able to overbid her, take into 
pay her best mariners, and equal her equipment at sea: they 
would excite revolt among her allies, and establish a permanent 
fortified post for the ruin of Attica. To make up a common fund 
for this purpose, was indispensably necessary ; for Athens was 
far more than a match for each of them single-handed; and 
nothing less than hearty union could save them all from suéces- 
sive enslavement, — the very supposition of which was intolerable 
to Peloponnesian freemen, whose fathers had liberated Greece 
from the Persian. Let them not shrink from endtirance and 
sacrifice in such a cause,— it was their hereditary pride to pur- 
chase success by laborious effort. Thé Delphian god had prom- 
ised them his cooperation; and the whole of Greece would 
sympathize in the cause, either from’ fear of the despotism of 
Athens, or from hopes of profit. They would not’ bé the first to’ 
break the trucé, for the Athenians had’ already broken ‘it, as the 
declaration of the Delphian god distinctly implied. Let them 
lose no time in sending aid to the Potideans, a’ Dorian’ population 
now besieged by Ionians, as well as to those other Greeks whom 
Athens had enslaved. Every day the necessity for effort was 
becoming stronger, and the longer it was delayed, the more pain- 
ful it would be whén it came. “ Be ye persuaded then, (concluded 
the orator), that this city, which has constituted herself despot of 
Greece, has her position against all of’ us alike, some for present 
riile, others for future conquest ; let us assail and subdue her, that 
we may dwell securely ourselves hereafter, and may emancipate 
those Gréeks who are now in slavery.”! 

If there were any speeches délivered at this congress in oppo- 
sition to the war, they were not likely to be successful in a cause 
wherein even Archidamus had failed. After the Corinthian had 


federates equal and hearty in the cause: Periklés; on’ the contrary, looking 
at the same fact from the Athenian point of view, considers it a8 a disad- 
vantage, since'it prevented unity of command and determination. 

Poppo’s view of this passage seems to me erroneous. 

The same idea is reproduced, c. 124. eimep pepaióratov 7d Tatra 
Evjibépovra Kat róñeot Kat idiorace elvat, ete. 

M'Thueyd. i 123,124. 
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concluded, the question was put to the deputies of every city, 
great and small, indiscriminately: and the majority decided for 
war.! This important resolution was adopted about the end of 
432 B.C, or the beginning of January 431 B.C.: the previous 
decision of the Spartans separately may have been taken about 
two months earlier, in the preceding October or November 432 
B.C. 

Reviewing the conduct of the two great Grecian parties at 
this momentous juncture, with reference to existing treaties and 
positive grounds of complaint, it seems clear that Athens was in 
the right. She had done nothing which could fairly be called a vio- 
lation of the thirty years’ truce: and for such of her acts as were’ 
alleged to be such, she offered to submit them to that amicable 
arbitration which the truce itself prescribed. The Peloponnesian 
confederates were manifestly the aggressors in the contest; and 
if Sparta, usually so backward, new came forward in a spirit so 
decidedly opposite, we are to ascribe it partly to her standing 
fear and jealousy of Athens, partly to the pressure of her allies, 
especially of the Corinthians. Thucydidés, recognizing these 
two as the grand determining motives, and indicating the alleged 
infractions of truce as simple occasions or pretexts, seems to con- 
sider the fear and hatred of Athens as having contributed more 
to determine Sparta than the urgency of her allies.? That the 
extraordinary aggrandizement of Athens, during the period im- 
mediately succeeding the Persian invasion, was well calculated 
to excite alarm and jealousy in Peloponnesus, is indisputable : 
but if we take Athens as she stood in 432 B.C., it deserves notice 
that she had neither made, nor, so far as we know, tried to make, 
a single new acquisition during the whole fourteen years which 
had elapsed since the conclusion of the thirty years’ truce ;3 — 


1 Thucyd. i, 125. Kal rd rAiSog &pndicavto roAeueiv. It seems that the 
decision was not absolutely unanimous. 

2? Thucyd. i, 88. ’Ewndicavto dé of Aakedaiudvior tag orovddc AecAiabat 
kal modeuntéa eivat, ob TocodToyv TOV v pupáxyov TEeiadévTec 
Toig Adyotc, b00v doBotpevot Toùç ’ADHvaLove, uÀ) Ett eičov 
dvvnSaov, ópõvreç abtoig ta moAAa THe ‘EAAGdo¢ troxetpla NN övra: 
compare also c. 23 and 118. 

3 Plutarch’s biography of Periklés is very misleading, from its inattention 
to chronology, ascribing to an earlier time feelings and tendencies which 
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and, moreover, that that truce marked an epoch of signar numi- 
liation and reduction of her power. The triumph which Sparta and 
the Peloponnesians then gained, though not sufficiently complete 
to remove all fear of Athens, was yet great enough to inspire 
them with the hope that a second combined effort would subdue 
her. This mixture of fear and hope was exactly the state of 
feeling out of which war was likely to grow, — and we see that 
even before the quarrel between Corinth and Korkyra, sagacious 
Greeks everywhere anticipated war as not far distant:! it was 
near breaking out even on occasion of the revolt of Samos, and 
peace was then preserved partly by the commercial and nautical 
interests of Corinth, partly by the quiescence of Athens. But 
the quarrel of Corinth and Korkyra, which Sparta might have 
appeased beforehand had she thought it her interest to do so, — 
and the junction of Korkyra with Athens, — exhibited the latter 
as again in a career of aggrandizement, and thus again brought 
into play the warlike feelings of Sparta; while they converted 
Corinth from the advocate of peace into a clamorous organ of 
war. The revolt of Potidzea,— fomented by Corinth, and en- 
couraged by Sparta in the form of a positive promise to invade 


really belong to a later. Thus he represents (c. 20) the desire for acquiring 
possession of Sicily, and even of Carthage and the Tyrrhenian coast, as 
having become very popular at Athens even before the reyolt of Megara 
and Eubcea, and before those other circumstances which preceded the 
thirty years’ truce: and he gives much credit to Periklés for having 
repressed such unmeasured aspirations. But ambitious hopes directed 
towards Sicily could not have sprung up in the Athenian mind until after 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. It was impossible that they 
could make any step in that direction until they had established their alli- 
ance with Korkyra, and this was only done in the year before the Pelopon- 
nesian war, — done too, even then, in a qualified manner, and with much 
reserve. At the first outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, the Athenians 
had nothing but fears, while the Peloponnesians had large hopes of aid, 
from the side of Sicily. While it is very true, therefore, that Periklés was 
eminently useful in discouraging rash and distant enterprises of ambition 
generally, we cannot give him the credit of keeping down Athenian desires 
of acquisition in Sicily, or towards Carthage, — if, indeed, this latter ever 
was included in the catalogue of Athenian hopes,—for such desires were 
hardly known until after his death, in spite of the assertion again repeated 
by Plutarch, Alkibiadés, c. 17. 
1 Thucyd. i, 33-36. 2 Thucyd: i, 40, 41. 
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Attica, — was, in point of fact, the first distinet violation of the 
truce, and the initiatory measure of th Peloponnesian war: nor 
did the Spartan meeting, and the subsequent congress of allies 
at Sparta, serve any other purpose than to provide such formal- 
ities a8 were requisite to insure the concurrent and hearty action 

of numbers, and to clothe with imposing’ sanction a state of war 
- already existing in reality, though yet unproclaimed. The sen- 
timent in Peloponnesu’ at’ this moment was not the fear of 
Athens, but the hatred of Athens, — and the confident hope of 
subduing her. And indeed such confidence was justified by 
plausible grounds: men might well think that the Athenians 
would never endure the’ entire devastation of their highly culti-- 
vated soil, — or at least that they would certainly come forth to 
fight for it in the field, which was all that the Peloponnesians 
desired: Nothing except the unparalleled ascendency and un- 
shaken resolution of Perikles, induced the Athenians to persevere 
in 'a’scheme of patient defence, and to trust to that naval superi- 
ority which the enemies of Athens, save and except the judicious 
Archidamus, had not yet learned fully to appreciate. Moreover, the 
éorifident hopés of the Peloponnesians were materially strength- 
ened by the wide-spread sympathy in favor of their cause, pro- 
claiming, as it did, the intended liberation of Greece from a 
despot city.! 

To Athens, on the other hand, the coming war presented itself 
ina very different aspect ; holding out scarcely any hope «< of pos- 
sible gain, and the certainty of prodigious loss and privation, — 
even granting, that, at this heavy cost, her independence and union 
at home, and her empire abroad, could be upheld. By Periklés, 
and by the more long-sighted Athenians, the chance of unavoid- 
able war was foreseen even before the Korkyrean dispute. 2 But 
Periklés was only the first citizen in a democracy, esteemed, 
trusted, and listened to, more than any one else by the body € of 
the citizens, but warmly opposed in most of his measures, under 
the free speech and latitude of individual action which reigned 
at Athens, — and ‘even bitterly hated by many active political 
opponents. The formal determination of the Lacedæmonians, to 
declare war, must of course have been made known at Athens 


— 


! Thueyd. ii, 8. 2 Thucyd. i, 45; Plutarch, Periklés. ©. 8, 
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by those Alim envoys, who ‘had entered an unavailing a 
test against it in the assembly. No steps were taken by 
Sparta to carry this determination into effect until after the con- 
gress of allies and their pronounced confirmatory vote, Nor did 
the Spartans even then send any herald, or make any formal 
declaration. ‘They despatched various propositions to Athens, 
not at all with a view of trying to obtain satisfaction, or of pro- 
viding some escape from the probability of war; but with the 
contrary purpose, — of multiplying demands, and enlarging the 
grounds of quarrel.! Meanwhile, the deputies retiring home 
from the congress to their respective cities, carried with them the 
general resolution for immediate warlike preparations to be made, 
with as little delay as possible.2 

The first requisition addressed. by the Lacedzemonians_.to 
Athens was a political manceuvre aimed at Periklés, their chief 
opponent in that city. His mother, Agaristé, belonged. to the 
great family of the Alkmzonids, who were supposed to be under 
an inexpiable hereditary taint, in consequence of the sacrilege 
committed by their ancestor Megaklés, nearly two centuries be- 
fore, in the slaughter of the Kylonian suppliants near the altar 
of the Venerable Goddesses.3 Ancient as this transaction, was, it 
still had sufficient hold on the mind of the Athenians. to serve as 
the basis of a political manceuvre: about seventy-seven years 
before, shortly after the expulsion of Hippias from Athens, it had 
been so employed by the Spartan king Kleomenés, who, at that 
time exacted from the Athenians a clearance of the ancient sacri- 
lege, to be effected by the banishment.of Kleisthenés, the founder of 
the democracy, and his chief partisans. This demand, addressed 
by Kleomenés to the Athenians, at the instance of Isagoras, the 
rival of Kleisthenés,4 had been then obeyed, and had served well 
the purposes of those who sent it; a similar blow was now aimed 


1 Thucyd. i, 126. év rovrw dé expecBetovto TH xpóvæ mpo¢ Tode LS ivdtove 
ee ar TOLOVMEV OT, bras opioty ött weyiorn npópaciç 
éin é¢ TO TOonEemEelv, HY LH Te écakovact. 


= "Thucyd. i, 125. 
3 See the account of the Kylonian troubles, and the sacrilege wh 


followed, in vol. iii, of this History, ch. x, p. 110. 
4 See Herodot: v;,70:: compare vi, 131 ; Thucyd. i, 126; and vol. iv, ch. 
xxxi, p: 163 of this History, 
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by the Lacedemonians at Periklés, the grand nephew of Kleis- 
thenés, and doubtless at the instance of his political enemies : 
religion required, it was pretended, that “the abomination of the 
goddess should be driven out.”! If the Athenians complied with 
this demand, they would deprive themselves, at this critical mo- 
ment, of their ablest leader; but the Lacedzemonians, not expect- 
ing compliance, reckoned at all events upon discrediting Per- 
iklés with the people, as being partly the cause of the war 
through family taint of impiety,2— and this impression would 
doubtless be loudly proclaimed by his political opponents in the 
assembly. 

The influence of Perikles with the Athenian public had be- 
come greater and greater as their political experience of him 
was prolonged. But’ the bitterness of his enemies appears to 
have increased along with it; and not long before this period, he 
had been indirectly assailed, through the medium of accusations 
against three different persons, all more or less intimate with 
him, — his mistress Aspasia, the philosopher Anaxagoras, and 
the sculptor Pheidias. We cannot make out either the exact 
date, or the exact facts, of either of these accusations. Aspasia, 
daughter of Axiochus, was a native of Miletus, beautiful, well 
educated, and ambitious. She resided at Athens, and is affirmed, 
though upon very doubtful evidence, to have kept slave-girls to 
be let out as courtezans; whatever may be the case with this 
report, which is most probably one of the scandals engendered 
by political animosity against Periklés,3 it is certain that so re- 


1 Thucyd. i, 126. éxéAevoy trode ’AYnvaiovg Td dyog éAabvewy Tic Beod. 

2 Thucyd. i, 127. 

3 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 24. Respecting Aspasia, see Plato, Menexenus, c. 
3,4; Xenophon, Memorab. ii, 6, 36; Harpokration, v, ’Aomacia. Aspasia 
was, doubtless, not an uncommon name among Grecian women; we know 
of one Phokzan girl who bore it, the mistress of Cyrus the younger (Plu- 
tarch, Artaxer. c. 26). The story about Aspasia having kept slave-girls for 
hire, is stated by both Plutarch and Athenzus (xiii, p. 570); but we may 
well doubt whether there is any better evidence for it than that which is 
actually cited by the latter, the passage in Aristopk anés, Acharn. 497-505 :-— 

Kas of Meyapig ddbvaic redvaryywuévot 
*Avreséxdepay ’Aotaciag répva db0 or mépvac dbo. 


Athensus reads the latter, but the reading mépva dio appears in the re- 
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markable were her own fascinations, her accomplishments, and 
her powers, not merely of conversation, but even of oratory and 


ceived text of Aristophanés. Critics differ, whether ’Acraciac is the geni- 
tive case singular of ’Aoraoia, or the accusative plural of the adjective 
dordo.og. I believe that it is the latter; but intended as a play on the 
word, capable of being understood either as a substantive or as an adjective 
—danacias ropvac Ovo, or "Aoraciac mópvaç dbo. There is a similar play 
on the word, in a line of Kratinus, quoted by Plutarch, Periklés, c. 24. 

At the time, if ever, when this theft of the Megarian youth took place, 
Aspasia must have been the beloved mistress and companion of Periklés; 
and it is inconceivable that she should have kept slave-girls for hire then, 
whatever she may have done before. 

That reading and construction of the verse above cited, which I think the 
least probable of the two, has been applied by the commentators of Thu- 
cydidés to explain a line of his history, and applied in a manner which I 
am. persuaded is erroneous. When the Lacedemonians desired the Athe- 
nians to repeal the decree excluding the Megarians from their ports, the 
Athenians refused, alleging that the Megarians had appropriated some 
jands which were disputed between the two countries, and some which 
were even sacred property, — and also, that “ they had received runaway slaves 
from Athens,” — kai avdparidar ixodoynv tov åġıorapévov (i, 139). The 
Scholiast gives a perfectly just explanation of these last words — öç őrı 
dobiove aitaév anogevyovtac édéxovto. But Wasse puts a note to the pas- 
sage to this effect — “ Aspasice servos, v, Atheneum, p. 570; Aristoph. 
Acharn. 525, et Schol.” This note of Wasse is adopted and transcribed by 
the three best and most recent commentators on Thucydidés, — Poppo, 
Göller, and Dr. Arnold. Yet, with all respect to their united authority, the 
supposition is neither natural, as applied to the words, nor admissible, as 
regards the matter of fact. "Avdparoda agiorayeva mean naturally (not 
Aspasie servos, or more properly servas, for the very gender ought to have 
made Wasse suspect the correctness of his interpretation, — but) the run- 
away slaves of proprietors generally in Attica; of whom the Athenians 
lost so prodigious a number after the Lacedemonian garrison was estab- 
lished at Dekeleia (Thucyd. vii, 28: compare i, 142; and iv, 118, about the 
avróuołor). Periklés might well set forth the reception of such runaway 
slaves as a matter of complaint against the Megarians, and the Athenian 
public assembly would feel it so likewise: moreover, the Megarians are 
charged, not with haying stolen away the slaves, but with harboring them 
(drodoyjv). But to suppose that Periklés, in defending the decree of ex- 
clusion against the Megarians, would rest the defence on the ground that 
some Megarian youth had run away with two girls of the cortège of Aspa- 
sia, argues a strange conception both of him and of the people. If such 
an incident ever really happened, or was even supposed to have happened, 
we may be sure that it would be cited by his opponents, as a means of 
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EE. E PT the most distinguished Athenians of all ages 
and characters, Sokratês among the number, visited her, and 
several of them took their wives along with them to hear her 
also. The free citizen women of Athens lived in strict and 
almost oriental recluseness, as well after being married as when 
single: everything which concerned their lives, their happiness, or 
their rights, was determined or managed for them by male rela- 
tives: and they seem to have been destitute of all mental culture 
and accomplishments. Their society presented no charm nor 
interest, which men accordingly sought for in the company of the 
- class of women called hetæræ, or courtezans, literally female 
companions ; who lived a free life, managed their own affairs, and 
supported themselves by their powers of pleasing. ‘These. wo- 
men were numerous, and were doubtless of every variety of 
personal character: but the most distinguished and superior 
among them, such as Aspasia and Theodoté,! appear to have 
been the only women in Greece, except the Spartan, who either 
inspired strong passion or exercised mental ascendency. 

Periklés had been determined in his choice of a wife by those 
family considerations which were held almost obligatory at Athens, 
and had married a woman very nearly related to him, by whom 
he had two sons, Xanthippus and Paralus. But the marriage, 
having never been comfortable, was afterwards dissolved by 
mutual consent, according to that full liberty of divorce which the 
Attic law permitted; and Periklés concurred with his wife’s 
male relations, who formed her legal guardians, in giving her a way 
to another husband.2 He then took Aspasia to live with him, 


bringing contempt upon the real accusation against the Megarians, — the 
purpose for which Aristophanés produces it. This is one of the many 
errors in respect to Grecian history, arising from the practice of construing 
passages of comedy as if they were serious and literal facts. 

1 The visit of Sokratés with some of his friends to Theodoté, his dialogue 
with her, and the description of her manner of living, is among the most 
curious remnants of Grecian antiquity, on a side very imperfectly known to 
us (Xenophon, Memorab., iii, 11). 

Compare the citations from Eubulus and Antiphanés, the comic writers, 
apud Athenzum, xiii, p. 571, illustrating the differences of character and 
behavior between some of these hetæræ and others, — and Athene. xiii, 
p. 589. 

* Plutarch, Periklés, c.24. Eira rij¢ ovuBidcewe ode oong abrale apeorie, 
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had a son by her, who bore his name, and continued ever after- 
wards on terms of the greatest intimacy and affection with her. 
Without adopting those exaggerations which represent Aspasia 
as having communicated to Periklés his distinguished eloquence, 
or eyen as having herself composed orations for public delivery, 
we may well believe her to have been qualified to take interest 
and share in that literary and philosophical society which fre- 
quented the house of Periklés, and which his unprincipled son 
Xanthippus, — disgusted with his father’s regular expenditure, 
as withholding from him the means of supporting an extravagant 
establishment, — reported abroad with exaggerating calumnies 
and turned into derision. It was from that worthless young 
man, who died of the Athenian epidemic during the lifetime of 
Periklés, that his political enemies and the comic writers of the 
day were mainly furnished with scandalous anecdotes to assail 
the private habits of this distinguished man.! The comic writers 
attacked him for alleged intrigues with different women, but the 
name of Aspasia they treated as public property, without any 
mercy or reserve: she was the Omphalé, the Deianeira, or the 
Héré, to this great Héraklés or Zeus of Athens. At length one 
of these comic writers, Hermippus, not contented with scenic 
attacks, indicted her before the dikastery for impiety, as partici- 
pant in the philosophical discussions held, and the opinions pro- 
fessed, in the society of Periklés, by Anaxagoras and others. 
Against Anaxagoras himself, too, a similar indictment is said to 
have been preferred, either by Kleon or by Thucydidés, son of 
Melesias, under a general resolution recently passed in the public 
assembly, at the instance of Diopeithés. And such was the sen- 
sitive antipathy of the Athenian public, shown afterwards fatally 
in the case of Sokratés, and embittered in this instance by all the 
artifices of political faction, against philosophers whose opinions 
conflicted with the received religious dogmas, that Periklés did 
not dare to place Anaxagoras on his trial: the latter retired 
from Athens, and the sentence of banishment was passed against 
him in his absence.2 But he himself defended Aspasia before 


éxeivny pèv Erépm Povhopévyv ovveséducer, abròç dé ’Aoraciav AaBov éorepse 
dradepovTuc. 1 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 13-36. 
2 This seems the more probable story: but there are differences of state- 
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the dikastery : in fact, the indictment was as much against him as 
against her: one thing alleged against her, and also against 
Pheidias, was, the reception of free women to facilitate the in- 
trigues of Periklés. He defended her successfully, and procured a 
verdict of acquittal: but we are not surprised to hear that his 
speech was marked by the strongest personal emotions, and even 
by tears.. The dikasts were accustomed to such appeals to their 
sympathies, sometimes even to extravagant excess, from ordinary 
accused persons: but.in Perikles, so manifest an outburst of 
emotion stands out as something quite unparalleled: for constant 
self-mastery was one of the most prominent features in his char- 
acter.2 And we shall find him near the close of his political 
life, when he had become for the moment unpopular with the 
Athenian people, distracted as they were at the moment with the 
terrible sufferings of the pestilence,— bearing up against their 
unmerited anger not merely with dignity, but with a pride of 
conscious innocence and desert which rises almost into defiance ; 
insomuch that the rhetor Dionysius, who criticizes the speech df 
Periklés as if it were simply the composition of Thucydidés, 
censures that historian for having violated dramatic propriety 
by a display of insolence where humility would have been be- 
coming.’ 

It appears, also, as far as we can judge amidst very imperfect 
data, that the trial of the great sculptor Pheidias, for alleged 
embezzlement in the contract for his celebrated gold and ivory 
statue of Athéné,4 took place nearly at this period. That statue 
had been finished and dedicated in the Parthenon in 487 B.C., 
since which period Pheidias had been engaged at Olympia, in 
his last and great masterpiece, the colossal statue of the Olym- 


ment and uncertainties upon many points: compare Plutarch, Periklés, c. 
16-32; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 23; Diogen. Laért. ii, 12,13. See also Schau- 
bach, Fragment. Anaxagore, pp. 47-52. 

1 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 32. 2 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 7, 36-39. 

3 Thucyd. ii, 60,61: compare also his striking expressions, ¢. 65; Dionys. 
Halikarn. De Thucydid. Judic. c. 44, p. 924. 

4 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 31. eidiag — épy6AaBe¢ Tod ayáduaroç. 

This tale, about protecting Pheidias under the charge of embezzlement, 
was the story most widely in circulation against Periklés — 7 yerplorn airia 
Taco, éyovoa dé mAeiotove uáprvpaç (Plutarch, Periklés, c. 31). 
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pian Zeus. On his return to Athens from the execution of this 
work, about 433 or 432 B.C., the accusation of embezzlement was 
instituted against him by the political enemies of Perikles. A 
slave of Pheidias, named Menon, planted himself as a suppliant 
at the altar, professing to be cognizant of certain facts which 
proved that his master had committed peculation. Motion was 
made to receive his depositions, and to insure to his person the 
protection of the people; upon which he revealed various state- 
ments impeaching the pecuniary probity of Pheidias, and the 
latter was put in prison, awaiting the day for his trial before the 
dikastery. The gold employed and charged for in the statue, 
however, was all capable of being taken off and weighed, so as 
to verify its accuracy, which Periklés dared the accusers to do. 
Besides the charge of embezzlement, there were other circum- 
stances which rendered Pheidias unpopular: it had been discov- 
ered that, in the reliefs on the friese of the Parthenon, he had 
- introduced the portraits both of himself and of Periklés in conspic- 
uous positions. It seems that Pheidias died in prison before the 
day of trial; and some even said, that he had been poisoned by 
the enemies of Periklés, in order that the suspicions against the 
latter, who was the real object of attack, might be aggravated. 
It is said also that Drakontidés proposed and carried a decree in 
the public assembly, that Periklés shouldbe called on to give an 
account of the money which he had expended, and that the di- 
kasts, before whom the account was rendered, should give their 
suffrage in the most solemn manner from the altar: this latter 
provision was modified by Agnon, who, while proposing that the 
dikasts should be fifteen hundred in number, retained the vote by 
pebbles in the urn according to ordinary custom.? 

If Periklés was ever tried on such a charge, there can be no 
doubt that he was honorably acquitted: for the language of 
Thucydidés respecting his pecuniary probity is such as could 
never have been employed if a verdict of guilty on a charge of 
peculation had ever been publicly pronounced. But we cannot 
be certain that he ever was tried: indeed, another accusation 


1 See the Dissertation of O. Miller (De Phidia Vita, c. 17, p. 35), who 
lays out the facts in the order in which I have given them. 
2 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 13-32. 
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urged by his enemies, and even by Aristophanês, in the sixth 
year of the Peloponnesian war, implies that no trial took place: 
for it was alleged that Periklés, i in order to escape this danger, 
“blew up the Peloponnesian war,” and involved his country in such 
confusion and peril as made his own aid and guidance indispensa- 
bly necessary to her: especially that he passed the decree against 
the Megarians by which the war was really brought on.1 We know 
enough, however, to be certain that such a supposition is alto- 
gether inadmissible. The enemies of Periklés were far too eager, 
and too expert in Athenian political warfare, to have let him 
escape by such a stratagem: moreover, we learn from the assur- 
ance of Thucydidés, that the war depended upon far deeper 
causes, — that the Megarian decree was in no way the real cause 
of it, that it was not Periklés, but the ere a who 
brought it on, by the blow struck at Potidea. 


1 Aristophan. Pac. 587-603: compare Acharn.512; Ephorus, ap. Diodor. 
xii, 38-40 ; and the Scholia on the two passages of Aristophanés; Plu- 
tarch, Periklés, c..32. 

Diodorus (as well as Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 7) relates another tale, that 
Alkibiadés once approached Periklés when he was in evident low spirits 
and embarrassment, and asked him the reason: Periklés told him that the 
time was near at hand for rendering his accounts, and that he was consid- 
ering how this could be done: upon which Alkibiadés advised him to con- 
sider rather how he could evade doing it. The result of this advice was 
that Periklés plunged Athens into the Peloponnesian war: compare Aris- 
tophan. Nub. 855, with the Scholia, — and Ephorus, Fragm. 118, 119, ed. 
Marx, with the notes of Marx. 

It is probable enough that Ephorus copied the story, which ascribes the 
Peloponnesian war to the accusations against Pheidias and Periklés, from 
Aristophanés or other comic writers of the time. But it’ deserves remark, 
that even Aristophanés is not to be considered as certifying it. For if we 
consult the passage above referred to in his comedy Paz, we shall find that, 
first, Hermés tells the story about Pheidias, Periklés, and the Pelopon- 
nesian war; upon which both Trygeeus, and the Chorus, remark that they 
never heard a word of it before: that it is quite new to them. 


Tryg. Taira totvuy, uà tov’ AroAAw, yO ’rexbopunv obdevoc, 
Oi” rac airy (Eiphvy) mpoohxor Perdtaç hen rón. 
Chorus. Où’ éywye, rAqy ye vovi. 
If Aristophanés had stated the story ever so plainly, his authority could 
only have been taken as proving that it was a part of the talk of the time: 


but the lines just cited make him as much a contradicting as an affirming 
witness. 
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All that we ean make out, amidst these uncertified allegations, 
is, that in the year or two immediatel preceding the Peloponne- 
sian war, Periklés was hard pressed b y the accusations of political 
enemies, — perhaps even in his own person, but certainly in the 
persons of those who were most in his confidence and affection.! 
And it was in this turn of his political position that the Lacedæ- 
monians sent to Athens the above-mentioned requisition, that the 
ancient Kylonian sacrilege might be at length cleared out; in 
other words, that Periklés and his family might be banished. 
Doubtless, his enemies, as well as the partisans of Lacedemon 
at Athens, would strenuously support this proposition: and the 
party of Lacedemon at Athens was always strong, even during 
the middle of the war: to act as proxenus to the Lacedzmonians 
was accounted an honor even by the greatest Athenian families.2 
On this occasion, however, the manceuvre did not succeed, nor 
did the Athenians listen to the requisition for banishing the sacri- 
legious Alkmzonids. On the contrary, they replied that the 
Spartans, too, had an account of sacrilege to clear off; for they 
had violated the sanctuary of Poseidon, at Cape Tzenarus, in 
dragging from it some helot suppliants to be put to death, — and 
the sanctuary of Athéné Chalkicekus at Sparta, in blocking up 
and starving to death the guilty regent Pausanias. To require 
that Laconia might be cleared of these two acts of sacrilege, was 
the only answer which the Athenians made to the demand sent 
' for the banishment of Periklés.3 Probably, the actual effect of 
that demand was, to strengthen him in the public esteem :4 very 
different from. the effect of the same manœuvre when practised 
before by Kleomenés against Kleisthenés. 


1 It would appear that not only Aspasia and Anaxagoras, but also the 
musician and philosopher Damon, the personal friend and instructor of 
Periklés, must have been banished at a time when Periklés was old, — per- 
haps somewhere near about this time. The passage in Plato, Alkibiadés, 
i, c. 30, p. 118, proves that Damon was in Athens, and intimate with Peri- 
klés, when the latter was of considerable age — kal võv ère TnALKODTOS 
dv Aéuovt cbveotiy abrod Tobrov évexa. 

Damon is said to have been ostracized, — perhaps he was tried and con- 
demned to banishment: for the two are sometimes confounded. 

2 See Thucyd. vy, 43; vi, 89. 

3 Thucyd. i, 128, 135, 139. pe 4 Plutarch, Perikl. c. 35. 
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Other Spartan envoys shortly afterwards arrived, with fresh 
demands. The Athenians were now required: 1. To withdraw 
their troops from Potidea. 2. To replace Ægina in its autono- 

“my. 38. To repeal the decree of exclusion against the Megarians. 
It was upon the latter that the greatest stress was laid ; an inti- 
mation being held out that war might be avoided if such repeal 
were granted. We see plainly, from this proceeding, that the 
Lacedemonians acted in concert with the anti-Perikléan leaders 
at Athens. To Sparta and her confederacy the decree against 
the Megarians was of less importance than the rescue of the 
Corinthian troops now blocked up in Potidea: but on the other 
hand, the party opposed to Periklés would have much better 
chance of getting a vote of the assembly against him on the sub- 
ject of the Megarians : and this advantage, if gained, would serve 
to enfeeble his influence generally. No concession was obtained, 
however, on either of the three points: even in respect to Me- 
gara, the decree of exclusion was vindicated and upheld against 
all the force of opposition. At length the Lacedwmonians — 
who had already resolved upon war, and had sent these envoys 
in mere compliance with the exigencies of ordinary practice, not 
with any idea of bringing about an accommodation — sent a 
third batch of envoys with a proposition, which at least had the 
merit of disclosing their real purpose without disguise. Rham- 
phias and two other Spartans announced to the Athenians the 
simple injunction : “ The Lacedemonians wish the peace to stand ; 
and it may stand, if you will leave the Greeks autonomous.” 
Upon this demand, so very different from the preceding, the 
Athenians resolved to hold a fresh assembly on the subject of 
war or peace, to open the whole question anew for discussion, and 
to determine, once for all, on a peremptory answer.! 

The last demands presented on the part of Sparta, which went 
to nothing less than the entire extinction of the Athenian em- 
pire, — combined with the character, alike wavering and insin- 


! Thucyd. i, 39. It rather appears, from the words of Thucydidés, that 
these various demands of the Lacedæmonians were made by one embassy, 
joined by new members arriving with fresh instructions, but remaining 
during a month or six weeks, between January and March 431 s.c., installed 
in the house of the proxenus of Sparta at Athens: compare Kenophon. 
Hellenic. v, 4, 22. 
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cere, of the demands previously made, and with the knowledge 
that the Spartan confederacy had pronounced peremptorily in 
favor of war,— seemed likely to produce unanimity at Athens, 
and to bring together this important assembly under the univer- 
sal conviction that war was inevitable. Such, however, was not the 
fact. The reluctance to go to war was sincere amidst the large 
majority of the assembly ; while among a considerable portion 
of them it was so preponderant, that they even now reverted to 
the opening which the Lacedemonians had before held out 
about the anti-Megarian decree, as if that were the chief cause 
of war. There was much difference of opinion among the speak- 
ers, several of whom insisted upon the repeal of this decree, 
treating it as a matter far too insignificant to go to war about, 
and denouncing the obstinacy of Periklés for refusing to concede 
such a trifle! Against this opinion Periklés entered his protest, 
in an harangue decisive and encouraging, which Dionysius of 
Halikarnassus ranks among the best speeches in Thucydidés: 
the latter historian may probably himself have heard the original 
speech. 

“J continue, Athenians, to adhere to the same conviction, that 
we must not yield to the Peloponnesians, — though I know that 
men are in one mood when they sanction the resolution to go to 
war, and in another when actually in the contest, — their judg- 
ments then depending upon the turn of events. I have only to 
repeat now what I have said on former occasions, — and I adjure 
you who follow my views to adhere to what we jointly resolve, 
though the result should be partially unfavorable: or else, not to 
take credit for wisdom in the event of success.? For it is very 


1 Thucyd. i, 139; Plutarch, Periklés, c. 31. 

2 Thucyd. i, 140. évdéyerar yàp tac Evudopdc röv npaypárwuv oby hocov 
duadac yopjoat À Kat ràç dtavotag tov avdparov: ciónep kal THY TixHY boa 
av mapa Adyov Ẹvußñ, elodauev airıãoðaı. I could have wished, in the 
translation, to preserve the play upon the words duatic xwphoat, which 
Thucydidés introduces into this sentence, and which seems to have been 
agreeable to his taste. *Auadac, when referred to fvudopde, is used in a 
passive sense by no means common, — “in a manner which cannot be 
learned, departing from all reasonable calculation.” ‘Awadéc, when referred 
to davoiac, bears its usual meaning, —“ ignorant, deficient in learning or in 
reason.” 
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possible that the contingencies of events may depart more from . 
all reasonable track than the counsels of man: such are the 
unexpected turns which we familiarly impute to fortune. The 
Lacedemonians have before now manifested their hostile aims 
against us, but on this last eccasion more than ever. While the 
truce prescribes that we are to give and receive amicable satisi R 
tion for our differences, and each to retain what we possess, — 
they not only have not asked for such satisfaction, but will not 
receive it when tendered by us: they choose to settie complaints 
by war and not by discussion: they have got beyond the tone of 
complaint, and are here already with that of command. For 
they enjoin us to withdraw from Potidea, to leave gina free, 
and to rescind the decree against the Megarians: nay, these last 
envoys are even come to proclaim to us, that we must leave all 
the Greeks free.. Now let none of you believe, that we shall be 
going to war about a trifle, if we refuse to rescind the Megarian 
decree, — which they chiefly put forward, as if its repeal would 
avert the war, —let none of you take blame to yourselves as if 
we had gone to war about a small matter. For this small matter 
contains in itself the whole test and trial of your mettle: if ye 
yield it, Fe will presently have some other greater exaction put 


them that they must deal with you more upon a faing of equal- 
ity.”1 

Periklés then examined the relative strength of parties and the 
chances of war. The Peloponnesians were a self-working popula- 
tion, with few slaves, and without wealth, either private or public; 
they had no means of carrying on distant or long-continued war : 
they were ready to expose their persons, but not at all ready to 
contribute from their very narrow means :2 in a border-war, or a 
single land battle, they were invincible, but for systematic warfare 
against a power like Athens, they had neither competent head- 
ship, nor habits of concert and punctuality, nor money to profit 


1 Thucyd. i, 140. 

2 Thucyd. i, 141. abrovpyoé Te yap ciot Wedorovvjozor, kal ovre idia obte 
èv Ko xphuata gory abroic éretta ypoviwy mohéuwv Kat dvaTovTin py Tete 
pot, OL TH Bpayéwc adror bx’ GAAHAOVE brò Teviag eriépely. 
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by opportunities, always rare and accidental, for successful attack. 
They might, perhaps, establish a fortified post in Attica, but it 
would do little serious mischief; while at sea, their inferiority 
_ and helplessness would be complete, and the irresistible Athenian 
navy would take care to keep it so. Nor would they be able to 
ck <on on tempting away the able foreign seamen from Athenian 
9s by means of funds borrowed from Olympia or Delphi :! for 
besides that the mariners of the dependent. islands would find 
themselves losers even by accepting a higher pay, with the cer- 
tainty of Athenian vengeance afterwards, — Athens herself would 
suffice to man her fleet in case of need, with her own citizens and 
metics: she had within her own walls steersmen and mariners 
better as well as more numerous than all Greece besides. There 
was but one side on which Athens was vulnerable: Attica unfor- 
tunately was not an island,— it was exposed to invasion and 
ravage. To this the Athenians must submit, without committing 
the imprudence of engaging a land battle to avert it: they had 
abundant lands out of Attica, insular as well as continental, to 
supply their wants, and they could in their turn, by means of 
their navy, ravage the Peloponnesian territories, whose inhabi- 

tants had no subsidiary lands to recur to.2 i É 
“ Mourn not for the loss of land and houses (continued the 
orator) : reserve your mourning for men: houses and land acquire 
not men, but men acquire them.? Nay, if I thought I could pre- 
vail upon you, I would exhort you to march out and ravage them 
yourselves, and thus show to the Peloponnesians that, for them 
at least, ye will not truckle. And I could exhibit many further 
grounds for confidently anticipating success, if ye will only be 


1 Thucyd. i, 148. eire ka Kivhoavtec TÕv ’OAvpuriacw 7 Acddoic xpnua- 
Tov plod peilove meip@vTo huv brodaBeiv roùç Févove TOV vavrõv, yù 
vtov piv HUGY avTiTaAdv, ~oBavTwov abrõv Te Kal TOV peroikwv, eLvov äv 
hy: viv ðè rode re bmapyet, kal, rep kpétiorov, KuGepvntacg čxyouev roñiraç 
Kal THY GAAnv banpectay TAEciove Kal àueivove À Tdoa h An ‘HAG. 

This is in reply to those hopes which we know to have been conceived by 
the Peloponnesian leaders, and upon which the Corinthian speaker in the 
Peloponnesian congress had dwelt (i, 121). Doubtless Periklés would be 
informed of the tenor of all these public demonstrations at Sparta. 

2 Thucyd. i, 141, 142, 143. 

3 Thucyd. i, 143. Tv Te dAddupery uù oiktðv Kai rien roteioSat, GAAd TÖP 
owparwv: ov yap ráde Tode avdpac, GAN ol dvdpEs TadTa KTOVTaL. 
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willing not to aim at increased dominion when we are in the 
midst of war, and not to take upon yourselves new self-imposed 
risks; for I have ever been more afraid of our own blunders 
than of the plans of our enemy.! - But these are matters for 
future discussion, when we come to actual operations: for the 
present let us dismiss these envoys with the answer: That we 
will permit the Megarians to use our markets and harbors, if 
the Lacedemonians on their side will discontinue their (xenélasy 
or) summary expulsions of ourselves and our allies from their 
own territory,—for there is nothing in the truce to prevent 
either one or the other: that we will leave the Grecian cities 
autonomous, if we had them as autonomous at the time when the 
truce was made, — and as soon as the Lacedzmonians shall grant 
to their allied cities autonomy such as each of them shall freely 
choose, not such as is convenient to Sparta: that while we are 
ready to give satisfaction according to the truce, we will not 
begin war, but will repel those who do begin it. Such is the 
reply at once just and suitable to the dignity of this city. We 
ought to make up our minds that war is inevitable: the more 
cheerfully we accept it, the less vehement shall we find our 
enemies in their attack: and where the danger is greatest, there 
also is the final honor greatest, both for a state and for a private 
citizen. Assuredly our fathers, when they bore up against the 
Persians, — having no such means as we possess to start from, 
and even compelled to abandon all that they did possess, — both 
repelled the invader and brought matters forward to our actual 
pitch, more by advised operation than by good fortune, and by a 
daring courage greater than their real power. We ought not to 
fall short of them: we must keep off our enemies in every way, 
and leave an unimpaired power to our successors.”2 

These animating encouragements of Periklés carried with them 
the majority of the assembly, so that answer was made to the 
envoys, such as he recommended, on each of the particular points 
in debate. It was announced to them, moreover, on the general 


1 Thucyd. i, 144. woAAd dé cat làa byw. bc Anida Tod meptéceoVat, Hv 
DEANTE Goxny Te uù tnikrãoðar dua rodewodvTec, Kal Kivdbvove abSaipérove 
uù mpootiderdat* paddov yup redoBnuar ràç olkeiag Hudv úuapriaç À ràc 
Tov évavtiov dtavoiac. ? Thucyd. i, 143, 144. 
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question of peace or war, that the Athenians were prepared to 
discuss all the grounds of complaint against them, pursuant to 
the truce, by equal and amicable arbitration, — but that they 
would do nothing under authoritative demand.! With this 
answer the envoys returned to Sparta, and an end was put to 
negotiation. : 

It seems evident, from the account of Thucydidés, that the 
Athenian public was not brought to this resolution without much 
reluctance, and great fear of the consequences, especially destruc- 
tion of property in Attica: and that a considerable minority 
took opposition on the Megarian decree,—the ground skilfully 
laid by Sparta for breaking the unanimity of her enemy, and 
strengthening the party opposed to Periklés. But we may also 
decidedly infer from the same historian, — especially from the 
proceedings of Corinfh and Sparta, as he sets them forth, — that 
Athens could not have avoided the war without such an abnega- 
tion, both of dignity and power as no nation under any govern- 
ment will ever submit to, and as would have even left her without 
decent- security for her ipdividual rights. To accept the war 
tendered to her, was a matter not merely of prudence but of 
necessity: the tone of exaction assumed by the Spartan envoys 
would have rendered concession a mere evidence of weakness 
and fear. As the account of Thucydidés bears out the judgment 
of Periklés on this important point,? so it also shows us that 
Athens was not less in the right upon the received principles of 
international dealing. It was not Athens, as the Spartans? them- 


1 Thucyd. i, 145. kai toig Aaxedatpoviowg dmexpivavto TẸ éxeivov yraug 
kað Exacta Te ¢ édpace, Kal Td Evurav ovdév Kehevouevor noroew, diky 
ÔÈ kata Tac EvySAKag éroiwos eivai diadbecdat rept Tov éyKAnuarov én toy 
Kal poig. 

2 In spite of the contrary view taken by Plutarch, Periklés, c. 31: com- 
parison of Perikl. and Fab. Max. c. 3. 

3 Thucyd. iv, 21. Ol uèv oby Aakedatpovior tocaita eimov, vouilovrec 
Tove "ASnvaiuve tv tH mplv ypdvy orovddy énvSupeiv, opõv dè vavriov- 
pévav Kwrvecdat, diðouévne dè ciphvns dopévuc déSeodai te Kal rove dvdpac 
arodacety, 3 

See also an important passage (vii, 18) about the feelings of the Spar- 
tans. The Spartans thought, says Thucydidés, ¿v r@ mporépy roéum (the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war) ogérepov Tò mapavounua uaddov 
yevéodat, bre te é¢ WAdracav nAdov Onßaiot èv oxovdat Kat elpnuévov ev 
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selves afterwards came to feel, but her enemies, who broke the 
provisions of the truce, by encouraging the revolt of Potidza, 
and by promising invasion of Attica: it was not Athens, but her 
enemies, who, after thus breaking the truce, made a string of 
exorbitant demands, in order to get up as good a ease as possi- — 
ble for war.| The case made out by Periklés, justifying the war 

on grounds both of right and prudence, is in all its main points 

borne out by the impartial voice of Thucydidés. And though 

it is perfectly true, that the ambition of Athens had been great, 

and the increase of her power marvellous, during the thirty-five 

years between the repulse of Xerxes and the thirty years’ truce, 

— it is not less true that by that truce she lost very largely, and - 
that she acquired nothing to compensate such loss during the 
fourteen years between the truce and the Korkyrzan alliance. 

The policy of Periklés had not been one of foreign aggrandize- 

ment, or of increasing vexation and encroachment towards other 

Grecian powers: even the Korkyrean alliance was noway 

courted by him, and was in truth accepted with paramount regard 

to the obligations of the existing truce: while the circumstances 

out of which that alliance grew, testify a more forward ambition 

on the part of Corinth than on that of Athens, to appropriate to 

herself the Korkyrzan naval force. It is common to ascribe the 

Peloponnesian war to the ambition of Athens, but this is a par- 

tial view of the case. ‘The aggressive sentiment, partly fear, 

partly hatred, was on the side of the Peloponnesians, who were 

not ignorant that Athens desired the continuance of peace, but 

were resolved not to let her stand as she was at the conclusion 

of the thirty years’ truce; it was their purpose to attack her and 

break down her empire, as dangerous, wrongful, and anti-Hel- 

lenic. The war was thus partly a contest of principle, involving 

the popular proclamation of the right of every Grecian state to 

autonomy, against Athens: partly a contest of power, wherein 

Spartan and Corinthian ambition was not less conspicuous, and 

far more aggressive in the beginning, than Athenian. 


Talc TpoTepov Evvdnkate brAa uù Exidépew jv dirac SéAwor OLd6vat, adror oby 
brjxovoy é¢ dikag npokalovuévov Tov ’AGnvaiwy: Kal did TodTO. elkóroç 
dvorvyeiv Te évduicor, ete. 

| Thucyd. i, 126. émw¢ opiom drt peyiorn mpddaore etn Tod moAeuety 
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Conformably to what is here said, the first blow of the war 
was struck, not by Athens, but against her. After the decisive 
answer given to the Spartan envoys, taken in conjunction with 
the previous proceedings, and the preparations actually going on 
among the Peloponnesian confederacy, — the truce could hardly 
be said to be still in force, though there -was no formal proclama- 
tion of rupture. A few weeks passed in restricted and mistrust- 
ful intercourse ;! though individuals who passed the borders did 
not think it necessary to take a herald with them, as in time of 
actual war. Had the excess of ambition been on the side of 
Athens compared with her enemies, this was the time for her to 
strike the first blow, carrying with it of course great probability 
of success, before their preparations were completed. But she 
remained strictly within the limits of the truce, and the disas- 
trous series of mutual aggressions, destined to tear in pieces 
the entrails of Hellas, was opened by her enemy and her 
neighbor. 

The little town of Platza, still hallowed by the memorable 
victory over the Persians, as well as by the tutelary consecration 
received from Pausanias, was the scene of this unforeseen en- 
terprise. It stood in Beeotia, immediately north of Kithærôn ; 
on the borders of Attica on one side, and of the Theban ter- 
ritory on the other, from which it was separated by the river 
Asdpus: the distance between Platæa and Thebes being about 

- seventy stadia, or a little more than eight miles. Though Beo- 
tian by descent, the Platæans were completely separated from the 
Beeotian league, and in hearty alliance, as well as qualified com- 
munion of civil rights, with the Athenians, who had protected 
them against the bitter enmity of Thebes, for a period of time 
now nearly three generations. But in spite of this long prescrip- 
tion, the Thebans, as chiefs of the Bootian league, still felt 
themselves wronged by the separation of Platæa: and an oligar- 
chical faction of wealthy Platæans espoused their cause? with a 


1 Thucyd. i, 146. éeuiyvuvto Ò buac év adraic Kat rap GAAnAove 
égotrar, aknpoxtag piv, dvurdntuc 0 oŭ: crovddy yap Svyxvou TÈ yryvo- 
peva Hv, kal Tpdpaote Tov ToAEpety. 

2 Thucyd. ii, 2. Povdduevos idiag Evexa dvváuewç dvdpac Te TÖV moAtTOv 
rove opio Irevartious dtagdeipar, Kal THY mOALY Tole OnBalore Npoororjoat : 

“also iii, 65. dvdpec¢ of mpdrot kal yphpaoct kab yévet, ete. 
VOL. VI. 8oc. 
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view of subverting the democratical government of the town, 
of destroying its leaders, their political rivals, and of estab- 
lishing an oligarchy with themselves as the chiefs. Naukleidés, 
and others of this faction, entered into a secret conspiracy with 
Eurymachus and the oligarchy of ‘Thebes: to both it appeared a 
tempting prize, since war was close at hand, to take advantage 
of this ambiguous interval, before watches had been placed, and 
the precautions of a state of war commenced, and to surprise the 
town of Platæa in the night: moreover, a period of religious 
festival was chosen, in order that the population might be most 
completely off their guard. Accordingly, on a rainy night to- 
wards the close of March 431 B.c.,2 a body of rather more than 
three hundred Theban hoplites, commanded by two of the Beo- 
tarchs, Pythangelus, and Diemporus, and including Eurymachus 
in the ranks, presented themselves at the gate of Platea during 
the first sleep of the citizens: Naukleidés and his partisans 
opened the gate and conducted them to the agora, which they 
reached and occupied in military order without the least resist- 
ance. The best part of the Theban military force was intended 
to arrive at Platæa by break of day, in order to support 
them.3 


1 Thucyd. iii, 56. 


2 Thucyd. ii, 2. dua hpi dpyouévy — seems to indicate a period rather 


before than after the first of April: we may consider the bisection of the 
Thucydidean year into Vépoç and yeípov as marked by the equinoxes. His 
summer and winter are each a half of the year (Thucyd. v, 20), though 
Poppo erroneously treats the Thucydidean winter as only four months 
(Poppo, Proleg. i, c. v, p. 72, and ad Thucyd. ii, 2: see F. W. Ullrich, 
Beiträge zur Erklärung des Thukydidês, p. 32, Hamburg, 1846). 

3 Thucyd. ii, 2-5. Séuevor ÔÈ èç THY dyopàv Ta brAa....Kal 
aveirev 6 Khové, eitig Bodderat Kata Ta rárpia TOY TavTOY Borwrtõv vu- 
payeiv, TiSeodat map’ abrode Ta brAa. 

Dr. Arnold has a note upon this passage, explaining rideodat, or Séotas 
Tà émAa, to mean, “piling the arms,” or getting rid of their spears and 
_ shields by piling them all in one or more heaps. He says: “' The Thebans, 
therefore, as usual on a halt, proceeded to pile their arms, and by inviting 
the Platzans to come and pile theirs with them, they meant that they 
should come in arms from their several houses to join them, and thus nat- 
urally pile their spears and shields with those of their friends, to be taken 
up together with theirs, whenever there should be occasion either to march 
or to fight” The same explanation of the phrase had before been given 
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Naukleidés and his friends, following the instincts of political 
antipathy, were eager to conduct the Thebans to the houses of 
their opponents, the democratical leaders, in order that the latter 
might be seized or despatched. But to this the Thebans would 
not consent: believing themselves now masters of the town, and 
certain of a large reinforcement at daylight, they thought they 
could overawe the citizens into an apparently willing acquiescence 
in their terms, without any actual violence: they wished, more- 
over, rather to soften and justify, than te aggravate, the gross 
public wrong already committed. Accordingly their herald was 
directed to invite, by public proclamation, all Platæans who were 
willing to return to their ancient sympathies of race, and to the 


by Wesseling and Larcher, ad Herodot. ix, 52; though Bahr on the passage 
is more satisfactory. 

Both Poppo and Göller also sanction Dr. Arnold’s explanation: yet I 
cannot but think that it is unsuitable to the passage before us, as well as to 
several other passages in which riteoGac rà öra occurs: there may be 
other passages in which it will suit, but as a general explanation it appears 
to me inadmissible. In most cases, the words mean “armati consistere,” — 
to ground arms,—to maintain rank, resting the spear and shield (see 
Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 4,12) upon the ground. In the incident now before us, 
the Theban hoplites enter Platæa, a strange town, with the population de- 
cidedly hostile, and likely to be provoked more than ever by this surprise ; 
add to which, that it is pitch dark, and a rainy night. Is it likely, that the 
first thing which they do will be to pile their arms? The darkness alone 
would render it a slow and uncertain operation to resume the arms: so 
' that when the Platzans attacked them, as they did, quite suddenly and un- 
expectedly, and while it was yet dark, the Thebans would have been — 
upon Dr. Arnold’s supposition — altogether defenceless and unarmed (see 
1i,3. rpocéBaddv Te evddco—ol Matas — nai é¢ yeipac ecav Kata 
Táxoç) which certainly they were not. Dr. Arnold’s explanation may 
suit the case of the soldier in camp, but certainly not that of the soldier in 
presence of an enemy, or under circumstances of danger: the difference of 
the two will be found illustrated in Xenophon, Hellenic. ii, 4, 5, 6. 

Nor do the passages referred to by Dr. Arnold himself bear out his inter- 
pretation of the phrase tiSeodar Tà orda, That interpretation is, more- 
over, not conveniently applicable either to Thucyd. vii, 3, or viii, 25,— 
decidedly inapplicable to iv, 68 (noóuevov ra bra), in the description of 
the night attack on Megara, very analogous to this upon Platæa, — and not 
less decidedly inapplicable to two passages of Xenophon’s Anabasis, i, 5, 
14; iv. 3, 7. 

Schneider, in the Lexicon appended to his edition of Kenophon’s 
Anabasis, has a long but not very distinct article upon riteotar TÀ Orda, 
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Beeotian confederacy, that they should come forth and take sta- 
tion as brethren in the armed ranks of the Thebans. And the 
Plateans, suddenly roused from sleep by the astounding news 
that their great enemy was master of the town, supposed amidst 
the darkness that the number of assailants was far greater than 
the reality: so that in spite of their strong attachment to Athens, 
they thought their case hopeless, and began to open negotiations. 
But as they soon found out, in spite of the darkness, as the dis- 
cussion proceeded, that the real numbers of the Thebans were 
not greater than could be dealt with, — they speedily took cour- 
age and determined to attack them; establishing communication 
with each other by breaking through the walls of their private 
houses, in order that they might not be detected in moving about 
in the streets or ways,!— and forming barricades with wagons 
across such of these ways as were suitable. A little before day- 
break, when their preparations were fully completed, they sallied 
forth from their houses to the attack, and immediately came to © 
close quarters with the Thebans. ‘he latter, still fancying them- 
selves masters of the town, and relying upon a satisfactory 
close to the discussions when daylight should arrive, now found 
themselves surprised in their turn, and under great disadvan- 
tages: for they had been out all night under a heavy rain, — 
they were in a town which they did not know, with narrow, 
crooked, and muddy ways, such as they would have had difficulty in 


1 Thucyd. ii, 3. éddxet ody éxtyerpnréa eivat, Kal Evvedéyovto dopbocovrec 
Tode KoLvod¢e Toiyove Tap arAnhove, brag uù dla TOY óððv pavepoù dow 
iovrec, úpáčaç ðè vev röv vročvyíwv čç ràç óðodç KaSictacay, ty dvr? 
TEiyous 7, Kal TUAAa èčhpTvov, etc. 

I may be permitted to illustrate this by a short extract from the letter of 
M. Marrast, mayor of Paris, to the National Assembly, written during the 
formidable insurrection of June 25, 1848, in that city, and describing the 
proceedings of the insurgents: “ Dans la plupart des rues longues, étroites, 
et couvertes de barricades qui vont de Hotel de Ville à la Rue St. Antoine, 
la garde nationale mobile, et la troupe de ligne, ont dù faire le siège de 
chaque maison; et ce qui rendait l’œuvre plus périlleuse, c'est que les in- 
surgés avaient établi, de chaque maison à chaque maison, des communica- 
tions intérieures qui reliaient les maisons entre elles, en sorte qu’ils pouvai- 
ent se rendre, comme par une allée couverte, d’un point éloigné jusqu’au 
centre dune suite de barricades qui les protégeaient.” (Lettre publiée 
dns le Journal, le National, June 26, 1848). 
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finding even by daylight. Nevertheless, on finding themselves 
suddenly assailed, they got as well as they could into close order, 
and repelled the Plateans two or three times: but the attack 
was still repeated, with loud shouts, while the women also 
screamed, and howled, and threw tiles from the. flat-roofed 
houses, until at length the Thebans became dismayed and broken. 
But flight was not less difficult than resistance; for they could 
not find their way out of the city, and even the gate by which 
they entered, the only one open, had been closed by a Platæan 
citizen, who thrust into it the point of a javelin in place of the | 
peg whereby the bar was commonly held. fast. Dispersed. about 
the city, and pursued by men who knew every inch of the 
ground, some ran to the top of the wall, and jumped down on 
the outside, most of them perished in the attempt, — a few others 
escaped through an unguarded gate, by cutting through the bar 
with a hatchet which a woman gave to them, — while the greater 
number of them ran into the open doors of a large barn or build- 
ing in conjunction with the wall, mistaking these doors for an 
appreach to the town-gate. They were here blocked up without 
the chance of escape, and the Platzans at first thought of setting 
fire to the building: but at length a convention was concluded, 
whereby they, as well as all the other Thebans in the city, agreed 
to surrender at discretion.1 

Had the reinforcements from Thebes arrived at the expected 
- hour, this disaster would have been averted. But the heavy rain 
and dark night retarded their whole march, while the river 
Asopus was so much swollen as to be with difficulty fordable: 
so that before they reached the gates of Platæa, their comrades 
within were either slain or captured. Which fate had befallen 
them, the Thebans without could not tell: but they immediately 
resolved to seize what they could find, persons as well as prop- 
erty, in the Platean territory, — no precautions having been taken 
as yet to guard against the perils of war by keeping within the 
walls, — in order that they might have something to exchange 
for such Thebans as were prisoners.: Before this step could be 
executed, however, a herald came forth from the town to remon- 
strate with them upon their unholy proceeding in having so 


Seeded nl gue tadl nds Ra ptn Sate slay el owed gaga 
1 Thucyd. ii, 3, 4. 
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flagrantly violated the truce, and especially to warn them not to 
do any wrong without the walls. If they retired without inflict- 
ing farther mischief, their prisoners within should be given up to 
them; if otherwise, these prisoners would be slain immediately. 
A convention having been concluded and sworn to on this basis, 
the Thebans retired without any active measures. Such at least 
was the Theban account of what preceded their retirement: 
but the Plateans gave a very different statement; denying that 
they had made any categorical promise or sworn any oath, 
— and affirming that they had engaged for nothing, except to 
suspend any decisive step with regard to the prisoners until dis- 
cussion had been entered into to see if a satisfactory agreement 
could be concluded. 

As Thucydidés records both of these statements, without inti- 
mating to which of the two he himself gave the preference, we 
may presume that both of them found credence with respectable 
persons. The Theban story is undoubtedly the most probable: 
but the Plateans appear to have violated the understanding, 
even upon their own construction of it. For no sooner had the 
Thebans retired, than they (the Platzans) hastily brought in 
their citizens and the best of their movable property within the 
walls, and then slew all their prisoners forthwith; without even 
entering into the formalities of negotiation. The prisoners thus 
put to death, among whom was Eurymachus himself, were one 
hundred and eighty in number.! 


1 Thucyd. ii, 5, 6; Herodot. vii, 233. Demosthenés (cont. Nexram, c. 
25, p. 1379) agrees with Thucydidés in the statement that the Platæans 
slew their prisoners. From whom Diodorus borrowed his inadmissible 
story, that the Platzans gave up their prisoners to the Thebans, I cannot 
tell (Diodor. xii, 41, 42). 

The passage in this oration against Nezra is also curious, both as it 
agrees with Thucydidés on many points, and as it differs from him on sev- 
eral others: in some sentences, even the words agree with Thucydidés (6 
yap ’Acwrd¢ moraudc uéyac éhpin, kat SuaBjvat où páðtov Hy, etc.: compare 
Thucyd. ii, 2); while on other points there is discrepancy. Demosthenes 
—or the Pseudo-Demosthenés — states that Archidamus, king of Sparta, 
planned the surprise of Platæa, — that the Platzans only discovered, when 
morning dawned, the small real number of the Thebans in the town, — 
that the larger body of Thebans, when they at last did arrive near Platea 
after the great delay in their march, were forced to retire by the numerous 
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On the first entrance of the Theban assailants at night, a mes- 
senger had started from Platza to carry the news to Athens: a 
second messenger followed him to report the victory and capture 
of the prisoners, as soon as it had been achieved. The Athenians 
sent back a herald without delay, enjoining the Platzans to take 
no step respecting the prisoners until consultation should be had 
with Athens. Periklés doubtless feared what turned out to be 
the fact: for the prisoners had been slain before his messenger 
could arrive. Apart from the terms of the convention, and look- 
ing only to the received practice of ancient warfare, their de- 
struction could not be denounced as unusually cruel, though the 
Thebans, when fortune was in their favor, chose to designate it 
as such,|— but impartial contemporaries would notice, and the 
Athenians in particular would deeply lament, the glaring impol- 
icy of the act. For Thebes, the best thing of all would of course 
be to get back her captured citizens forthwith: but next to that, 
the least evil would be to hear that they had been put to death. 
In the hands of the Athenians and Platzans, they would have 
been the means of obtaining from her much more valuable sa- 
crifices than their lives, considered as a portion of Theban power, 
were worth: so strong was the feeling of sympathy for impris- 
oned citizens, several of them men of rank and importance, — 
as may be seen by the past conduct of Athens after the battle of 
Koréneia, and by that of Sparta, hereafter to be recounted, after 

-the taking of Sphaktéria. The Platzans, obeying the simple 
instinct of wrath and vengeance, threw away this great political 
advantage, which the more long-sighted Periklés would gladly 
have turned to account. 

At the time when the Athenians sent their herald to Platæa, 
they also issued orders for seizing all Beeotians who might be 
found in Attica; while they lost no time in sending forces to 
provision Platæa, and placing it on the footing of a garrison 


force arriving from. Athens, and that the Platæans then destroyed their 
prisoners in the town. Demosthenês mentions nothing about any conven 
tion between the Platzans and the Thebans without the town, respecting 
the Theban prisoners within. 

On every point on which the narrative of Thucydidés differs from that 
of Demosthenés, that of the former stands out as the most coherent and 
credible. 1 Thucyd. iii, 66. 
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town, removing to Athens the old men and sick, with the women 


and children. No complaint or discussion, respecting the recent 


surprise, was thought of by either party: it was evident to both 
that the war was now actually begun, — that nothing was to be 
thought of except the means of carrying it on, — and that there 
could, be no farther personal intercourse except under the pro- 
tection of heralds.!. The incident at Platæa, striking in all its 
points, wound up both parties to the full pitch of warlike excite- 
ment. A spirit of resolution and enterprise was abroad every- 
where, especially among those younger citizens, yet unacquainted 
with the actual bitterness of war, whom the long truce but just 
broken had raised up; and the contagion of high-strung feeling 
spread from the leading combatants into every corner of Greece; 
manifesting itself partly in multiplied oracles, prophecies, and 
religious legends adapted to the moment 2 a recent. earthquake 
at Delos, too, as well as various other extraordinary physical 
phenomena, were construed as prognostics of the awful struggle 
impending, — a period fatally marked not less by eclipses, earth- 
quakes, drought, famine, and pestilence, than by the direct calam- 
ities of war.3 

An aggression so unwarrantable as the assault. on Platæa 
tended doubtless to strengthen the unanimity of the Athenian 
assembly, to silence the opponents of Periklés, and to lend addi- 
tional weight to those frequent exhortations,4 whereby the great 
statesman was wont to sustain the courage of his countrymen. 
Intelligence was sent. round to forewarn and hearten up the nu- 
merous allies of Athens, tributary as well as free: the latter, 
with the exception of the. Thessalians, Akarnanians, and Messe- 
nians at Naupaktus, were all insular, — Chians, Lesbians, Korky- 
reans, and Zakynthians: to the island of Kephallenia also they 
sent envoys, but it was not actually acquired to their alliance 
until a few months afterwards.6 With the Akarnanians, too, their 
connection had only been commenced a short time before, seem- 


1 Thucyd. ii, 1-6. 

* Thucyd. ii, 7,8. ý Te GAAn ‘HAAde madoa peTéÉopoç Hv, vviovoðv 
TOV TPOTOV TOAEWD. 3 Thucyd. i, 23. 

4 Thucyd. ii, 13. dep kal mpórepov, etC., éAeye dé Kal dAda, olawep 
eL Vei, Hepikàñç é¢ andderkiy Tod mepréceoSat TO TOAEMY. 

5 Thucyd. ii, 7, 22, 30. 
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ingly during the preceding summer, arising out of the circum- 
stances of the town of Argos in Amphilochia. That town, 
situated on the southern coast of the Ambrakian gulf, was origi- 
nally occupied by a portion of the Amphilochi, a non-Hellenic 
tribe, whose lineage apparently was something intermediate 
between Akarnanians and Epirots. Some colonists from Ambra- 
kia, having been admitted as co-residents with the Amphilochian 
inhabitants of this town, presently expelled them, and retained 
the town- with its territory exclusively for themselves. The 
expelled inhabitants, fraternizing with their fellow tribes around 
as well as with the Akarnanians, looked out for the means of 
restoration; and in order to obtain it, invited the assistance of 
Athens. Accordingly, the Athenians sent an expedition of thirty 
triremes, under Phormio, who, joining the Amphilochians and 
Akarnanians, attacked and carried Argos, reduced the Ambra- 
kiots to slavery, and restored the town to the Amphilochians and 
Akarnanians. It was on this occasion that the alliance of the 
Akarnanians with Athens was firsi concluded, and that their 
personal attachment to the Athenian admiral, Phormio, com- 
menced.t 

The numerous subjects of Athens, whose contributions stood 
embodied in the annual tribute, were distributed all over and 
around the Ægean, including all the islands north of Krete, with 
the exception of Melos and Thera.2 Moreover, the elements of force 
collected in Athens itself, were fully worthy of the metropolis 
of so great an empire. Periklés could make a report to his 
countrymen of three hundred triremes fit for active service; 
twelve hundred horsemen and horse-bowmen ; sixteen hundred 
bowmen; and the great force of all, not less than twenty-nine 
thousand hoplites, — mostly citizens, but in part also metics. 


1 Thucyd. ii, 68. The time at which this expedition of Phormio and the 
capture of Argos happened, is not precisely marked by Thucydidés. But 
his words seem to imply that it was before the commencement of the war, 
‘as Poppo observes. Phormio was sent to Chalkidiké about October or 
November 432 B.C. (i, 64): and the expedition against Argos probably 
occurred between that event and the naval conflict of Korkyræans and 
Athenians against Corinthians with their allies, Ambrakiots included, — 
which conflict had happened in the preceding spring. l 

2 Thucyd. ii, 9. 
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The chosen portion of these hoplites, both as to age and as to 
equipment, were thirteen thousand in number; while the re- 
maining sixteen thousand, including the elder and younger 
citizens and the metics, did garrison-duty on the walls of Athens 
and Peirzus, — on the long line of wall which connected Athens 
both with Peiræus and Phalérum,—and in the various fortified 
posts both in and out of Attica. In addition to these large mil- 
itary and naval forces, the city possessed in the acropolis, an 
accumulated treasure of coined silver amounting to not less than 
six thousand talents, or about one million four hundred thousand 
pounds, derived from annual laying by of tribute from the allies. 
and perhaps of other revenues besides: the treasure had at one 
time been as large as nine thousand seven hundred talents, or 
about two million two hundred and thirty thousand pounds, but 
the cost of the recent religious and architectural decorations at 
Athens, as well as at the siege of Potidæa, had reduced it to six 
thousand. Moreover, the acropolis and the temples throughout 
the city were rich in votive offerings, deposits, sacred plate, and 
silver implements for the processions and festivals, etc., to an 
amount estimated at more than five hundred talents ; while the 
great statue of the goddess recently set up by Pheidias in the 
Parthenon, composed of ivory and gold, included a quantity of 
the latter metal not less than forty talents in weight, — equal in 
value to more than four hundred talents of silver, — and all of it 
so arranged that it could be taken off from the statue at pleasure. 
In alluding to these sacred valuables among the resources of the 
state, Periklés spoke of them only as open to be so applied in 
case of need, with the firm resolution of replacing them during 
the first season of prosperity, just as the Corinthians had pro- 
posed to borrow from Delphi and Olympia. Besides the hoard 
thus actually in hand, there came in a large annual revenue, 
amounting, under the single head of tribute from the subject allies, 
to six hundred talents, equal to about one hundred and thirty- 
eight thousand pounds ; besides all other items,! making up a gen- 
eral total of at least one thousand talents, or about two hundred 
and thirty thousand pounds. 

To this formidable catalogue of means for war were to be 
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| Thucyd. ii, 13; Xenophon, Anabas. vii, 4. 
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added other items not less important, but which did not admit of 
being weighed and numbered ; the unrivalled maritime skill and 
discipline of the seamen,—the democratical sentiment, alike 
fervent and unanimous, of the general mass of citizens, — and 
the superior development of directing intelligence. And when 
we consider that the enemy had indeed on his side an irresistible 
land-force, but scarcely anything else, — few ships, no trained 
seamen, no funds, no powers of combination or headship, — we 
may be satisfied that there were ample materials for an orator 
like Periklés to draw an encouraging picture of the future. He 
could depict Athens as holding Peloponnesus under siege by 
means of her navy and a chain of insular posts ;! and he could 
guarantee success? as the sure reward of persevering, orderly, 
and well-considered exertion, combined with firm endurance 
under a period of temporary but unavoidable suffering; and 
combined too with another condition hardly less difficult for 
Athenian temper to comply with,— abstinence from ‘seductive 
speculations of distant enterprise, while their force was required 
by the necessities of war near home.3 But such prospects were 
founded upon a long-sighted calculation, looking beyond immedi- 
ate loss, and therefore likely to take less hold of the mind of an 
ordinary citizen, — or at any rate, to be overwhelmed for the 
moment by the pressure of actual hardship. Moreover, the best 
which Periklés could promise was a successful resistance, — the 
- unimpaired maintenance of that great empire to which Athens 
had become accustomed ; a policy purely conservative, without 
any stimulus from the hope of positive acquisition, — and not 
only without the sympathy of other states, but with feelings of 
| simple acquiescence on the part of most of her allies, — of strong 
hostility everywhere else. 

On all these latter points the position of the Peloponnesian 
alliance was far more encouraging. So powerful a body of con- 


E Thucyd. ii, 7. Oc Beßaiwç mépië tiv Meloróvvyoov kararoheuhoovTeç. 
vi, 90. mép tHv IleAondvynoov mohiopkoŭvreç, 

2 Thucyd. ii, 65. rocoùrov rq Iepikeï énepíocevoe tore ad’ dv abTòç 
qpoéyvo, kaè wavy dy padiog mepryevéodtar Tov IleAorovvyncioy aitav TÈ 
TOAEUYW. 

3 Thucyd. i, 144. jv é0éAnre dpyny Te uù éenixraotar dua moñeuoŭvTeç, Kal 
| kiwdivove abSapérove pun mpooT*FeaFas. 
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federates had never been got together,— not even to resist 
Xerxes. Not only the entire strength of Peloponnesus — except 
Argeians and Achæans, both of whom were neutral at- first, 
though the Achæan town of Pelléné joined even atthe begin- 
ning, and all the rest subsequently — was brought together, but 
also the Megarians, Beeotians, Phocians, Opuntian Lokrians, 
Ambrakiots, Leukadians, and Anaktorians. Among these, Cor- 
inth, Megara, Sikyon, Pelléné, Elis, Ambrakia, and Leukas, 
furnished maritime force, while the Beeotians, Phocians, and 
Lokrians supplied cavalry... Many of these cities, however, sup- 
plied hoplites besides; but the remainder of the confederates 
furnished hoplites only. It was upon this latter force, not 
omitting the powerful Beeotian cavalry, that the main reliance 
was placed; especially for the first and most important opera- 
tion of the war,—the devastation of Attica. Bound together 
by the strongest common feeling of active antipathy to Athens, 
the whole confederacy was full of hope and confidence for this 
immediate forward march,—so gratifying at once both to their 
hatred and to their love of plunder, by the hand of destruction 
laid upon the richest country in Greece,— and presenting a 
chance even of terminating the war at once, if the pride of the 
Athenians should be so intolerably stung as to provoke them to 
come out and fight. Certainty of immediate success, at the first 
outset, a common purpose to be accomplished and a common 
enemy to be put down, and favorable sympathies throughout 
Greece, — all these crcumstances filled the Peloponnesians with 
sanguine hopes at the beginning of the war: and the general 
persuasion was, that Athens, even if not reduced to submission 
by the first invasion, could not possibly hold out more than two 
or three summers against the repetition of this destructive pro- 
cess.! Strongly did this confidence contrast with the proud and res- 
olute submission to necessity, not without desponding anticipa- 
tions of the result, which reigned among the auditors of Periklés.2 


1 Thucyd. vii, 28. décov kar’ dpyi¢ tod moAguov, of piv èviavròv, of dF 
dbo, of è Tpiðv ye trav, ob dele TWAEiw Ypdvor, EvéullCov Teptoicery 
abrove (the Athenians), ef of Meñomovvýoroi écBadrorev ç THY 
XGpav: compare y, 14. 

? Thucyd. vi, 11. da TÒ Tapa yvéunv aitav, mpòç å EdoBeiavs 
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But though the Peloponnesians entertained confident belief of 
carrying their point by simple land-campaign, they did not neg- 
lect auxiliary preparations for naval and prolonged war. The 
Lacedemonians resolved to make up the naval force already 
existing among themselves and their allies to an aggregate of 
five hundred triremes ; chiefly by the aid of the friendly Dorian 
cities on the Italian and Sicilian coast. Upon each of them a 
specific contribution was imposed, together with a given contin- 
gent ; orders being transmitted to them to make such prepara- 
tions silently without any immediate declaration of hostility 
against Athens, and even without refusing for the present to 
admit any single Athenian ship into their harbors.1 Besides 
this, the Lacedzemonians laid their schemes for sending envoys 
to the Persian king, and to other barbaric powers, — a remark- 
able evidence of melancholy revolution in Grecian affairs, when . 
that potentate, whom the common arm of Greece had so hardly 
repulsed a few years before, was now invoked to bring the 
Phenician fleet again into the Augean for the purpose of crushing 
Athens. 

The invasion of Attica, however, without delay, was the pri- 
mary object to be accomplished ; and for that the Lacedzmonians 
issued circular orders immediately after the attempted surprise at 
Platæa. Though the vote of the allies was requisite to sanction 
any war, yet when that vote had once been passed, the Lacedæ- 
monians took upon themselves to direct all the measures of ex- 
ecution. Two-thirds of the hoplites of each confederate city, — 
apparently two-thirds of a certain assumed rating, for which the 
city was held liable in the books of the confederacy, so that the 
Beeotians and others who furnished cavalry were not constrained 
to send two-thirds of their entire force of hoplites,— were sum- 
moned to be present on a certain day at the isthmus of Corinth, 
with provisions and equipment for an expedition of some length.? 


TO TPOTOV, TEPLYEVEVHOVAL, karappovýoavtTeç 7)0N Kal TIg Bikeñtaç 
édieode. It is Nikias, who, in dissuading the expedition against Syracuse, 
reminds the Athenians of their past despondency at the beginning of the 
war. 

-1 Thucyd. ii, 7. Diodorus says that the Italian and Sicilian allies were 
required to furnish two hundred triremes (xii, 41). Nothing of the kind 
seems to have been actually furnished. 2 Thucyd. ii, 10-12. 
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On the day named, the entire force was found duly assembled, 
and the Spartan king Archidamus, on taking the command, ad- 
dressed to the commanders and principal officers from each city a 
discourse of solemn warning as well as encouragement. His re- 
marks were directed chiefly to abate the tone of sanguine over- 
confidence which reigned in the army. After adverting to the 
magnitude of the occasion, the mighty impulse agitating all Greece, 
and the general good wishes which accompanied them against an 
enemy so much hated,—he admonished them not to let their 
great superiority of numbers and bravery seduce them into a 
spirit of rash disorder. “ We are about to attack (he said) an 
enemy admirably equipped in every way, so that we may be 
very certain that they will come out and fight,! even if they be 
not now actually on the march to meet us at the border, at least 
when they see us in their territory ravaging and destroying their 
property. All men exposed to any unusual indignity become 
incensed, and act more under passion than under calculation, 
when it is actually brought under their eyes: much more will 
the Athenians do so, accustomed as they are to empire, and to 
ravage the territory of others rather than to see their own so 
treated.” 

Immediately on the army being assembled, Archidamus sent 
Melésippus as envoy to Athens to announce the coming invasion, 
being still in hopes that the Athenians would yield. But a reso- 
lution had been already adopted, at the instance of Periklés, to 
receive neither herald nor envoy from the Lacedemonians when 
once their army was on its march: so that Melésippus was sent 
back without even being permitted to enter the city. He -was 
ordered to quit the territory before sunset, with guides to accom- 
pany him and prevent him from addressing a word to any one. 
On parting from his guides at the border, Melésippus exclaimed,2 


1 Thucyd. ii, 11. Gore xp) kal mávv brige did wayne lévai adtode, el 
LÙ Kat viv Gounvral, èv © obra mápeopev, GAN brav év TH yñ ópõow tude 
Onovvrac Te xa Takeivar bVeipovTac. 

These reports of speeches are of great value as preserving a recorċ of 
the feelings and expectations of actors, apart from the result of events. 
What Archidamus so confidently anticipated, did not come to pass. 

? Thucyd. ii, 12, 
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with a solemnity but too accurately «justified by the event: 
“This day will be the beginning of many calamities to the 
` Greeks.” 

Archidamus, as soon as the eapo of his last envoy was 
made known to him, continued his march from the isthmus into 
Attica, — which territory he entered by the road of Œnoê, the 
frontier Athenian fortress of Attica towards Beeotia. His march 
was slow, and he thought it necessary to make a regular attack 
on the fort of Cinoé, which had been put into so good a state of 
defence, that after all the various modes of assault, in which the 
Lacedzmonians were not skilful, had been tried in vain,! — and 
after a delay of several days before the place, — he was com- 
pelled to renounce the attempt. 

The want of enthusiasm on the part of the Spartan king, — 
his multiplied delays, first at the isthmus, next in the march, and 
lastly before Cinoé, — were all offensive to the fiery impatience 
of the army, who were loud in their murmurs against him. He 
acted upon the calculation already laid down in his discourse at 
Sparta, — that the highly cultivated soil of Attica was to be 
looked upon as a hostage for the pacific dispositions of the Athe- 
nians, who would be more likely to yield when devastation, 
though not yet inflicted, was nevertheless impending, and at 
their doors. -In this point of view, a little delay at the border 
was no disadvantage; and perhaps the partisans of peace at 
Athens may have encouraged him to hope that it would enable 
them to prevail. Nor can we doubt that it was a moment full 
of difficulty to Periklés at Athens. He had to proclaim to all 
the proprietors in Attica the painful truth, that they must pre- 
pare to see their lands and houses overrun and ruined ; and that 
their persons, families, and movable property, must be brought 
in for safety either to Athens, or to one of the forts in the terri- 
tory, — or carried across to one of the neighboring islands. It 


1 Thucyd. ii, 18. méoav idéav meirpáoavreç obk éddvavto eiv. The sit- 
uation of Œnoê is not exactly agreed: upon by topographical inquirers: it 
was near Eleutherx, and on one of the roads from Attica into Beotia 
(Harpokration, v, Oivéy ; Herodot. v, 74). Archidamus marched, proba- 
bly, from the isthmus over Geraneia, and fell into this road in order to 
receive the junction of the Beeotian contingent after it had crossed Kithæron. 

Thucyd. i, 82; ii, 18. 
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would, indeed, make a favorable impression when he told them. 
that Archidamus was his own family friend, yet only within such 
limits as consisted with duty to the city: in case, therefore, the 
invaders, while ravaging Attica, should receive instruction to 
spare his own lands, he would forthwith make them over to the 
state as public property: nor was such a case unlikely to arise, 
if not from the personal feeling of Archidamus, at least from the 
deliberate manceuvre of the Spartans, who would seek thus to 
set the Athenian public against Periklés, as they had tried to do 
before by demanding the banishment of the sacrilegious Alkmz- 
ônid race.!. But though this declaration would doubtless provoke 
a hearty cheer, the lesson-which he had to inculeate, not simply 
for admission as prudent policy, but for actual practice, was one 
revolting alike to the immediate interest, the dignity, and the 
sympathies of his countrymen. To see their lands all ravaged, 
without raising an arm to defend tnem,—to carry away their 
wives and families, and to desert and dismantle their country 
residences, as they had done during the Persian invasion, — all 
in the confidence of compensation in other ways and of remote 
ultimate success, — were recommendations which, probably, no 
one but Periklés could have hoped to enforce. They were, 
moreover, the more painful to execute, inasmuch as the Athenian 
citizens had very generally retained the habits of residing per- 
manently, not in Athens, but in the various demes of Attica ; 
many of which still preserved their temples, their festivals, their 
local customs, and their limited municipal autonomy, handed 
down from the day when they had once been independent of 
Athens.2 It was but recently that the farming, the comforts, and 
the ornaments, thus distributed over Attica, had been restored 
from the ruin of the Persian invasion, and brought to a higher 
pitch of improvement than ever; yet the fruits of this labor, and 
the scenes of these local affections, were now to be again delib- 


1 Thucyd. ii, 13: compare Tacitus, Histor. v, 23. “ Cerealis, insulam 
Batavorum hostiliter populatus, agros Civilis, not arte ducum, intactos 
sinebat.” “Also Livy, ii, 39. 

Justin affirms that the Lacedæmoñian invaders actually did leave the 
lands of Periklés uninjured, and that he made them over to the people 
(ili, 7). Thueydidés does not say whether the case really occurred: see 
also Polyxnus, i, 36. 2 Thucyd. ii, 15, 16. 
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erately abandoned to a new aggressor, and exchanged for the 
utmost privation and discomfort. Archidamus might well doubt 
whether the Athenians would nerve themselves up to the pitch 
of resolution necessary for this distressing step, when it came to 
the actual crisis; and whether they would not constrain Periklés 
against his will to make propositions for peace. His delay on 
the border, and postponement of actual devastation, gave the 
best chance for such propositions being made; though as this 
calculation was not realized, the army raised plausible complaints 
against him for having allowed the Athenians time to save so 
fad of their property. 

From all parts of Attica the residents flocked within the spa- 
cious walls of Athens, which now served as shelter for the house- 
less, like Salamis, forty-nine years before: entire families with 
all their movable property, and even with the woodwork of their 
houses; the sheep and cattle were conveyed to Eubca and the 
other adjoining islands.! Though a few among the fugitives 
obtained dwellings or reception from friends, the greater number 
~ were compelled to encamp in the vacant spaces of the city and 
Peirzeus, or in and around the numerous temples of the city, — 
always excepting the acropolis and the eleusinion, which were 
at all times strictly closed to profane occupants; but even the 
ground called the Pelasgikon, immediately under the acropolis, 
which, by an ancient and ominous tradition, was interdicted to 
human abode, was made use of under the present necessity. 
Many, too, placed their families in the towers and recesses of 


t Thucyd. ii, 14. 

2 Thucyd. ii, 17. «al 7rd Melacyikòv kañobuevov TÒ brò tiv åkpóroàiv, 6 
Kal émapatov Te Hv uù oikeiy Kat te ka vdiKod pavreiov axporedebriov 
Towbvde OtekOAve, Aéyov Oe TO TledacytKkdyv apyov dmetvov, buwc 
ind THe mapayphua avayKne EwoKndn. 

Thucydidés then proceeds to give an explanation of his own for this 
ancient prophecy, intended to save its credit, as well as to show that his 
countrymen had not, as some persons alleged, violated any divine mandate 
by admitting residents into the Pelasgikon. When the oracle said: “ The 
Pelasgikon is better unoccupied,” it did not mean to interdict the occupa- 
tion of that spot, but to foretell that it would never be occupied until a time 
of severe calamity arrived. The necessity of occupying it grew only out 
of national suffering. Such is the explanation suggested by Thucydidés. 
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- the city walls,! or in sheds, cabins, tents, or even tubs, disposed 


along the course of the long walls to Peireus. In spite of so 
serious an accumulation of losses and hardships, the glorious 
endurance of their fathers in the time of Xerxes was faithfully 
copied, and copied too under more honorable circumstances, since 
at that time there had been no option possible; whereas, the 
march of Archidamus might, perhaps, now have been arrested by 
submissions, ruinous indeed to Athenian dignity, yet not incon- 


sistent with the security of Athens, divested of her rank and 


power. Such submissions, if suggested as they probably may 
have been by the party opposed to Periklés, found no echo 
among the suffering population, 

After having spent several days before C&noé without either 
taking the fort or receiving any message from the Athenians, 
Archidamus marched onward to Eleusis and the Thriasian plain, 
—about the middle of June, eighty days after the surprise 
of Platæa. His army was of irresistible force, not less than 
sixty thousand hoplites, according to the statement of Plutarch,2 
or of one hundred thousand, according to others: considering 
the number of constituent allies, the strong feeling by which 
they were prompted, and the shortness of the expedition com- 
bined with the chance of plunder, even the largest of these 
two numbers is not incredibly great, if we take it to include not 
hoplites only, but cavalry and light-armed also: but as Thucy- 
didés, though comparatively full in his account of this march, has 
stated no general total, we may presume that he had heard none 
upon which he could rely. As the Athenians had made no 
movement towards peace, Archidamus anticipated that they 
would come forth to meet him in the fertile plain of Eleusis and 
Thria, which was the first portion of territory that he sat down 
to ravage: but no Athenian force appeared to oppose him, 
except a detachment of cavalry, who were repulsed in a skirmish 
near the small lakes called Rheiti. Having laid waste this plain 
without any serious opposition, Archidamus did not think fit to 


1 Aristophanés, Equites, 789. olkoŭvr av raïç medaxvaroe Kav yurapiow 
kal rupytoiowe. The philosopher Diogenés, in taking up his abode in a tub, 
had thus examples in history to follow. 

? Plutarch, Periklés, c. 33, 
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pursue the straight road which from Thria conducted directly to 
Athens across the ridge of Mount Ægaleos, but turned off to the 
westward, leaving that mountain on his right hand until he came 
to Kropeia, where he crossed a portion of the line of Ægaleos 
over to Acharne. He was here about seven miles from’ Athens, 
on a declivity sloping down into the plain which stretches west- 
erly and northwesterly from Athens, and visible from the city - 
walls : and he here encamped, keeping his army in perfect order 
for battle, but at the same time intending to damage and ruin the 
place and its neighborhood. Acharnz was the largest and most 
populous of all the demes in Attica, furnishing no less than 
three thousand hoplites to the national line, and flourish- 
ing as well by its corn, vines, and olives, as by its peculiar 
abundance of charcoal-burning from the forests of ilex on 
the neighboring hills: moreover, if we are to believe Aris- 
tophanés, the Acharnian proprietors were not merely sturdy 
“hearts of oak,” but peculiarly vehement and irritable.) It 
illustrates the condition of a Grecian territory under invasion, 
when we find this great deme, which could not have contained 
less than twelve thousand free inhabitants of both sexes and all 
ages, with at least an equal number of slaves, completely deserted. 
Archidamus calculated that when the Athenians actually saw 
his troops so close to their city, carrying fire and sword over their 
wealthiest canton, their indignation would become uncontrollable, 
and they would march out forthwith to battle. The Acharnian 
proprietors especially, he thought, would be foremost in inflam- 
ing this temper, and insisting upon protection to their own prop- 
erties, — or, if the remaining citizens refused to march out along 
with them, they would, after having been thus left undefended to 
ruin, become discontented and indifferent to the general weal.? 
Though his calculation was not realized, it was, nevertheless, 
founded upon most rational grounds. What Archidamus antic- 


1 See the Acharneis of Aristophanés, represented in the sixth year of the 
Peloponnesian war, v, 34, 180, 254, ete. 
mpeoBiral Tiveg 
*AyapviKol, oTLmTOL yépovTes, Tpivivot, 
arepapovec, Mapaduvouayat, opevdaurvevot, etc. 
3? Thucyd. ii, 20. 
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ipated was on the point of happening, and nothing prevented 
it, except the personal ascendency of Periklés, strained to its 
very utmost. So long as the invading army was engaged in 
the Thriasian plain, the Athenians had some faint hope that it 
might —like Pleistoanax, fourteen years before — advance no 
farther into the interior: but when it came to Acharne, within 
sight of the city walls, — when the ravagers were actually seen 
destroying buildings, fruit-trees, and crops, in the plain of Athens, 
a sight strange to every Athenian eye except to those very old men 
who recollected the Persian invasion, — the exasperation of the 
general body of citizens rose to a pitch never before known. The 
Acharnians first of all, next the youthful citizens generally, — 
became madly clamorous for arming and going forth to fight. 
Knowing well their own great strength, but less correctly informed 
of the superior strength of the enemy, they felt confident that 
victory was within their reach. Groups of citizens were every- 
where gathered together,! angrily debating the critical question 
of the moment; while the usual concomitants of excited feeling, — 
oracles and prophecies of diverse tenor, many of them, doubtless, 
promising success against the enemy at Acharnz, — were eagerly 
caught up and circulated. 

In this inflamed temper of the Athenian mind, Periklés was 
naturally the great object of complaint and wrath. He was 
denounced as the cause of all the existing suffering: he was 
reviled as a coward for not leading out the citizens to fight, in 
his capacity of general: the rational convictions as to the 
necessity of the war and the only practicable means of carrying 
it on, which his repeated speeches had implanted, seemed to be 
altogether forgotten.2 This burst of spontaneous discontent was, 
of course, fomented by the numerous political enemies of Peri- 
klés, and particularly by Kleon,? now rising into importance as an 
opposition-speaker; whose talent for invective was thus first 
exercised under the auspices of the high aristocratical party, as 


i Thucyd. ii, 21. xarà Evoraoese è yryvipevor dv TOAARH Epids Hoav: com- 
pare Euripidés, Herakleide, 416 ; and Andromaché, 1077. _ 

2 Thucyd. ii, 21. mavti re tpdrw åvnpéðioro 7 móńiç Kal Tov IlepuKAéy èv 
dpy7p ekyov, Kal Ov mapnvece TpdTEpoy euéuvgvTo obðèv, GAN éxaxilov bre 
otparnyodc¢ Ov obK èneğéyot, aiti6v Te odio èvóuičov mavtrõv ðv Exacyor. 

3 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 33. 
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well as of an excited public. But no manifestations, however 
violent, could disturb either the judgment or the firmness of 
Periklés. He listened, unmoved, to all the declarations made 
against him, and resolutely refused to convene any public assem- 
bly, or any meeting invested with an authorized character, under 
the present irritated temper of the citizens.t It appears that he, 
as general, or rather the board of ten generals, among whom he 
was one, must have been invested constitutionally with the power, 
not only of calling the ekklesia when they thought fit, but also 
_ of preventing it from meeting,? and of postponing even those 
regular meetings which commonly took place at fixed times, four 
times in the prytany. No assembly, accordingly, took place, and 
the violent exasperation of the people was thus prevented from 
realizing itself in any rash public resolution. That Periklés 
should have held firm against this raging force, is but one among 
the many honorable points in his political character ; but it is far 
less wonderful than the fact, that his refusal to call the ekklesia 
was efficacious to prevent the ekklesia from being held. The 
entire body of Athenians were now assembled within the walls, 
and if he refused to convoke the ekklesia, they might easily have 
met in the Pnyx, without him ; for which it would not have been 
difficult at such a juncture to provide plausible justification. The 
inviolable respect which the Athenian people manifested on this 
occasion for the forms of their democratical constitution — assisted 
doubtless by their long-established esteem for Perikles, yet 
opposed to an excitement alike intense and pervading, and to a 
‘demand apparently reasonable, in so far as regarded the calling 
of an assembly for discussion,—is one of the most.memorable 
incidents in their history. 

“While Periklés thus decidedly forbade any general march out 
for battle, he sought to provide as much employment as possible 
for the compressed eagerness of the citizens, The cavalry were 


1 Thucyd. ii, 22. 

2 See Schdmann, De Comitiis, c. iv, p. 62. The prytanes (i. e. the fifty 
senators belonging to that tribe whose turn it was to preside at the time), 
as well as the stratégi, had the right of convoking the ekklesia: see 
Thucyd. iv, 118, in which passage, however, they are represented as 
convoking it in conjunction with the stratégi: probably a discretion on the 
point came gradually to be understood as vested in the latter. 
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sent out, together with the Thessalian cavalry their allies, for the 
purpose of restraining the excursions of the enemy’s light troops, 
and protecting the lands near the city from plunder.! _ At the 
same time, he fitted out a powerful expedition, which sailed forth 
to ravage Peloponnesus, even while the invaders were yet in 
Attica2 Archidamus, after having remained engaged in the 
devastation of Acharne long enough to satisfy himself that the 
Athenians would not hazard a battle, turned away from Athens 
in a northwesterly direction towards the demes between Mount 
Briléssus and Mount Parnés, on the road passing through Deke- 
leia. The army. continued ravaging these districts until their 
provisions were exhausted, and then quitted Attica by the north- 
western road near Orépus, which brought them into Beotia. 
The Oropians were not Athenians, but dependent upon Athens, 
and the district of Grea, a portion of their territory, was laid 
waste ; after which, the army dispersed and retired back to their 
respective homes.3 It would seem that they quitted Attica 
towards the end of July, having remained in the country between 
thirty and forty days. 

Meanwhile, the Athenian expedition under Karkinus, Préteas, 
and Sokratés, joined by fifty Korkyrzan ships, and by some other 
allies, sailed round Peloponnesus, landing in various parts to 
inflict damage, and among other places, at Methéné (Modon) on 
the southwestern peninsula of the Lacedzmonian territory.4 


1 Thucyd. ii, 22. The funeral monument of these slain Thessalians, was 
among those seen by Pausanias near Athens, on the side of the Academy 
(Pausan. i, 29, 5). 

2 Diodorus (xii, 42) would have us believe, that the expedition sent out 
by Periklés, ravaging the Peloponnesian coast, induced the Lacedemonians 
to hurry away their troops out of Attica. Thucydidés gives no countenance 
to this, — nor is it at all credible. 

3 Thucyd. ii, 23. The reading Tpatkv, belonging to Tpaia, seems pref- 
erable to Iecpaixjv. Poppo and Göller adopt the former, Dr. Arnold the 
fatter. Grea was a small maritime place in the vicinity of Ordpus (Aris- 
totel. ap. Stephan. Byz. v. Tavaypa),— known also now as an Attic deme 
belonging to the tribe Pandionis: this has been discovered for the first time 
by an inscription published in Professor Ross’s work (Ueber die Demen von 
Attika, pp. 3-5). Orépus was not an Attic deme; the Athenian citizens 
residing in it were probably enrolled as Tpañç. 

4 Thucyd. ii, 25; Plutarch, Periklés, c. 34 ; Justin, iii, 7, 5 
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' The place, neither strong nor well-garrisoned, would have been 
carried with little difficulty, had not Brasidas the son of Tellis, — 
a gallant Spartan now mentioned for the first time, but destined 
to great celebrity afterwards, — who happened to be on guard at 
a neighboring post, thrown himself into it with one hundred men 
by a rapid movement, before the dispersed Athenian troops could 
be brought together to prevent him. He infused such courage 
into the defenders of the place that every attack was repelled, 
and the Athenians were forced to reémbark, — an act of prowess 
which procured for him the first public honors bestowed by the 
Spartans during this war. Sailing northward along the western 
coast of Peloponnesus, the Athenians landed again on the coast 
of Elis, a little south of the promontory called Cape Ichthys: 
they ravaged the territory for two days, defeating both the troops 
in the neighborhood and three hundred chosen men from the 
central Eleian territory. Strong winds on a harborless coast 
now induced the captains to sail with most of the troops round 
Cape Ichthys, in order to reach the harbor of Pheia on the north- 
ern side of it; while the Messenian hoplites, marching by land 
across the promontory, attacked Pheia and carried it by assault. 
When the fleet arrived, all were reémbarked, — the full force of 
Elis being under march to attack them: they then sailed north- 
ward, landing on various other spots to commit devastation, until 
they reached Sollium, a Corinthian settlement on the coast of 
Akarnania. They captured this place, which they handed over 
to the inhabitants of the neighboring Akarnanian town of Palæ- 
rus, — as well as Astakus, from whence they expelled the despot 
Euarchus, and enrolled the town as a member of the Athenian 
alliance. From hence they passed over to Kephallénia, which 
they were fortunate enough also to acquire as an ally of Athens 
without any compulsion, — with its four distinct towns, or districts, 
Palés, Kranii, Samé, and Pioné. These various operations took 
up near three months from about the beginning of July, so that 
they returned to Athens towards the close of September,! — the 
beginning of the winter half of the year, according to the distri- 
bution of Thucydides. 

Nor was this the only maritime expedition of the summer: 


1 Thuctd. i, 25-80; Diodor. xii, 43. 44 
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thirty more triremes, under Kleopompus, were sent through the 
Euripus to the Lokrian coast opposite to the northern part of 
Eubcea. Some disembarkations were made, whereby the Lokrian 
towns of Thronium and Alopé were sacked, and farther devas- 
tation inflicted: while a permanent garrison was planted, and a 
fortified post erected, in the uninhabited island of Atalanta, op- 
posite to the Lokrian coast, in order to restrain privateers from 
Opus and the other Lokrian towns in their excursions against 
Eubeea.! It was farther determined to expel the /®ginetan 
inhabitants from gina, and to occupy the island with Athenian 
colonists. This step was partly rendered prudent by the impor- 
tant position of the island midway between Attica and Pelopon- 
nesus; but a concurrent motive, and probably the stronger motive, 
was the gratification of ancient antipathy and revenge against a 
people who had been among the foremost in provoking the war 
and in inflicting upon Athens so much suffering. The Ægine- 
tans with their wives and children were all put on shipboard and 
landed in Peloponnesus,— where the Spartans permitted them 
to occupy the maritime district and town of Thyrea, their last 
frontier towards Argos: some of them, however, found shelter in 
other parts of Greece. The island was made over to a detach- 
ment of Athenian kleruchs, or citizen proprietors, sent thither by 
lot.2 
To the sufferings of the Æginetans, which we shall hereafter 
find still more deplorably aggravated, we have to add those of 
the Megarians. Both had been most zealous in kindling the 
war, but upon none did the distress of war fall so heavily. Both 
probably shared the premature confidence felt among the Pelo- 
ponnesian confederacy, that Athens could never hold out more 
than a year or two, —and were thus induced to overlook their 
own undefended position against her. Towards the close of 
September, the full force of Athens, citizens and metics, marched 
into the Megarid under Periklés, and laid waste the greater part 
of the territory: while they were in it, the hundred ships which 
had been circumnavigating Peloponnesus, having arrived at 
Ægina on their return, went and joined their fellow-citizens in 


1 Thucyd. ii, 26-32; Diodor. xii, 44. ? Thucyd. ii, 27 
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the Megarid, instead of going straight home. The junction of. 
the two formed the largest Athenian force that had ever yet been 
seen together: there were ten thousand citizen hoplites, indepen- 
dent of three thousand others who were engaged in the siege of 
Potidæa, and three thousand metic hoplites, — besides a large 
number of light troops.! Against so large a force the Megarians 
could of course make no head, and their territory was all laid 
waste, even to the city walls. For several years of the war, the 
Athenians inflicted this destruction once, and often twice in the 
same year: a decree was proposed in the Athenian ekklesia by 
Charinus, though perhaps not carried, to the effect that the stra- 
tégi every year should swear, as a portion of their oath of office,2 
that they would twice invade and ravage the Megarid. As the 
Athenians at the same time kept the port of Nisea blocked up, 
by means of their superior naval-force and of the neighboring 
coast of Salamis, the privations imposed on the Megarians be- 
came extreme and intolerable. Not merely their corn and 
fruits, but even their garden vegetables near the city, were rooted 
up and destroyed, and their situation seems often to have been 
that of a besieged city hard pressed by famine. Even in the 
time of Pausanias, so many centuries afterwards, the miseries of 
the town during these years were remembered and communicated 
to him, being assigned as the reason why one of their most mem- 
orable statues had never been completed.4 

To these various military operations of Athens during the 
course of this summer, some other measures of moment are to be 
added ; and Thucydidés also notices an eclipse of the sun which 
modern astronomical calculations refer to the third of August: 
had this eclipse happened three months earlier, immediately 
before the entrance of the Peloponnesians into Attica, it might 


1 Thucyd. ii, 31; Diodor. xii, 44. 2 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 30. 

3 See the striking picture in the Acharneis of Aristophanés (685-781) of 
the distressed Megarian selling his hungry children into erry with their 
own consent: also Aristoph. Pac. 482. 

The position of Megara, as the ally of Sparta and enemy of Athens, 
was uncomfortable in the same manner, — though not to the same intense 
pitch of suffering, — in the war which preceded the battle of Leuktra, near 
fifty years after this (Demosthen. cont. Neær., p. 1357, c. 12). 

4 Pausan. i, 40, 3. 
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probably have been construed as an unfavorable omen, and 
caused the postponement of the scheme. Expecting a pro- 
longed struggle, the Athenians now made arrangements for plac- 
ing Attica in a permanent state of defence, both by sea and 
land; what these arrangements were, we are not told in detail, 
but one of them was sufficiently remarkable to be named partic- 
ularly. They set apart one thousand talents out of the treasure 
in the acropolis as an inviolable reserve, not to be touched except 
on the single contingency of a hostile naval force about to 
assail the city, with no other means at hand to defend it. They 
further enacted, that if any citizen should propose, or any magis- 
trate put the question, in the public assembly, to make any dif- 
ferent application of this reserve, he should be punishable with 
death. Moreover, they resolved every year to keep back one 
hundred of their best triremes, and trierarchs to command and 
equip them, for the same special recessity.!. It may be doubted 
whether this latter provision was placed under the same stringent 
sanction, or observed with the same rigor, as that concerning the 
money, which latter was not departed from until the twentieth 
year of the war, after all the disasters of the Sicilian expedition, 
and on the terrible news of the revolt of Chios. It was on that 
occasion that the Athenians first repealed the sentence of capital 
punishment against the proposer of this forbidden change, and 
next appropriated the money to meet the then imminent peril of 
the commonwealth.2 

The resolution here taken about this sacred reserve, and the 
rigorous sentence interdicting contrary propositions, is pronounced 
by Mr. Mitford to be an evidence of the indelible barbarism of 
democratical government. But we must recollect, first, that the 


1 Thucyd. ii, 24. ? Thucyd. viii, 15- 

3 Mitford, Hist. of Greece, ch. xiv, sect. 1, vol. iii, p. 100. “ Another 
measure followed, which, taking place at the time when Thucydidês wrote 
and Periklês spoke, and while -Periklês held the principal influence in the 
administration, strongly marks both the inherent weakness and the indeli 
ble barbarism of democratical government. A decree of the peple di- 
rected........ But so little confidence was placed in a decree so impor- 
tant, sanctioned only by the present will of that giddy tyrant, the multitude 
of Athens, against whose caprices, since the depression of the court of 
Areopagus, no balancing power remained, — that the denunciation of capr- 
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sentence of capital punishment was one which could hardly by 
possibility come into execution; for no citizen would be so mad 
as to make the forbidden proposition, while this law was in force. 
Whoever desired to make it, would first begin by proposing to 
repeal the prohibitory law, whereby he would incur no danger, 
whether the assembly decided in the affirmative or negative ; and 
if he obtained an affirmative decision, he would then, and then 
only, proceed to move the reappropriation of the fund. To 
speak the language of English parliamentary procedure, he 
would first move the suspension or abrogation of the standing 
order whereby the proposition was forbidden, — next, he would 
move the proposition itself: in fact, such was the mode actually 
pursued, when the thing at last came to be done.! But though | 
the capital sentence could hardly come into effect, the proclama- 
tion of it im terrorem had a very distinct meaning. It expressed 
the deep and solemn conviction which the people entertained of 
the importance of their own resolution about the reserve, — it 
forewarned all assemblies and all citizens to come, of the danger 
of diverting it to any other purpose, — it surrounded the reserve 
with an artificial sanctity, which forced every man who aimed at 
the reappropriation to begin with a preliminary proposition, for- 
midable on the very face of it, as removing a guarantee which 
previous assemblies had deemed of immense value, and opening 
the door to a contingency which they had looked upon as treason- 
- able. The proclamation of a lighter punishment, or a simple 
prohibition without any definite sanction whatever, would neither 
have announced the same emphatic conviction, nor produced the 
same deterring effect. The assembly of 431 s.c. could not in 
any way enact laws which subsequent assemblies could not re- 
verse; but it could so frame its enactments, in cases of peculiar 
solemnity, as to make its authority strongly felt upon the judg- 
ment of its successors, and to prevent them from entertaining 
motions for repeal, except under necessity at once urgent and 


tal punishment was proposed against whosoever should propose, and who- 
soever should concur in (2) any decree for the disposal of that money ta 
any other purpose, or in any other circumstances.” 

1 Thucyd. viii. 15. rà dè yiAva ráñavra, Gv dı mavròç Tod moAéuov 
éyhixovto uù pesta ebbe éAvoay Tag èniketuévaç Cnutac TO eimovTe Ñ 
érupndicartt, brò Te Tapovans exrAngews, kat ebndioavro kiveiv. 
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obvious. Far from thinking that the law now passed at Athens 
displayed barbarism, either in the end or in the means, I consider 
it principally remarkable for its cautious and long-sighted view 
of the future, — qualities the exact reverse of barbarism, — and 
worthy of the general character of Periklés, who probably sug- 


gested it. Athens was just entering into a war which threatened 


to be of indefinite length, and was certain to be very costly. To 


prevent the people from exhausting all their accumulated fund, 


jp aes 


and to place them under a necessity of reserving something 4 | 


against extreme casualties, was an object of immense importance. 
Now the particular casualty, which Periklés, assuming him to be 
the proposer, named as the sole condition of touching this one 
thousand talents, might be considered as of all others the most 
improbable, in the year 431 B.c. So immense was then the 
superiority of the Athenian naval force, that to suppose it de- 
feated, and a Peloponnesian fleet *n full sail for Peireeus, was a 
possibility which it required a statesman of extraordinary caution 
to look forward to, and which it is truly wonderful that the peo- 
ple generally could have been induced to contemplate. Once 
tied up to this purpose, however, the fund lay ready for any other 
terrible emergency: and we shall find the actual employment of 
it incaleulably beneficial to Athens, at a moment of the gravest 
peril, when she could hardly have protected herself without some 
such special resource. The people would scarcely have sanc- 
tioned so rigorous an economy, had it not been proposed to them 
at a period so early in the war that their available reserve was 
still much larger: but it will be forever to the credit of their 
foresight as well as constancy, that they should first have adopted 
such a precautionary measure, and afterwards adhered to it for 
nineteen years, under severe pressure for money, until at length 
a case arose which rendered farther abstinence really, and not 
constructively, impossible. 

To display their force and take revenge by disembarking and 
ravaging parts of Peloponnesus, was doubtless of much impor- 
tance to Athens during this first summer of the war: though it 

: might seem that the force so employed was quite as much needed 
in the conquest of Potidzea, which still remained under blockade, 
— and of the neighboring Chalkidians in Thrace, still in revolt. 
It was during the course of this summer that a prospect opened 
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es Athos of subduing these towns, through the assistance of Si- 
és, king of the Odrysian Thracians. That prince had married 

the ie tes of Nymphodorus, a citizen of Abdéra ; who engaged to 
renio him, and his son Sadokus, allies of Athens. Sent for to 
and appointed proxenus of Athens at Abdéra, which was 

> of the Athenian subject allies, Nymphodérus made this 
alliance, and promised, in the name of Sitalkés, that a sufficient 
Thracian force should be sent to aid Athens in the reconquest of 
= her revolted towns: the honor of Athenian citizenship was at 
the same time conferred upon Sadokus.! Nymphodérus farther 
established a good understanding between Perdikkas of Macedo- 
nia and the Athenians, who were persuaded to restore to him 
Therma, which they had before taken from him. The Athenians 
had thus the promise of powerful aid against the Chalkidians 
and Potidzans: yet the latter still held out, with little prospect 
of immediate surrender. Moreover, the town of Astakus, in 
Akarnania, which the Athenians had captured during the sum- 
mer, in the course of their expedition round Peloponnesus, was 
recovered during the autumn by the deposed despot Euarchus, 
assisted by forty Corinthian triremes and one thousand hoplites. 
This Corinthian armament, after restoring Euarchus, made some 
unsuccessful descents both upon other parts of Akarnania and 
upon the island of Kephallénia: in the latter, they were en- 
trapped into an ambuscade, and obliged to return home with con- 
siderable loss.? i 
` It was towards the close of this autumn also that Periklês, 
chosen by the people for the purpose, delivered the funeral ora- 
tion at the public interment of those warriors who had fallen 
during the campaign. The ceremonies of this public token of 
respect have already been described in a former chapter, on 
occasion of the conquest of Samos: but that which imparted to 
the present scene an imperishable interest, was the discourse of 
the chosen statesman and orator ; probably heard by Thucydidés 
himself, and in substance reproduced. A large crowd of citizens 
and foreigners, of both sexes and all ages, accompanied the 
funeral procession from Athens to the suburb called the outer 
Kerameikus, where Periklés, mounted upon a lofty stage pre- 


1 Thucyd. ii, 29. * Thucyd. ii, 33. 
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pared for the occasion, closed the ceremony with his address. ° 


The law of Athens not only provided this public funeral and 
commemorative discourse, but also assigned maintenance at the 
public expense to the children of the slain warriors until they 
attained military age: a practice which was acted on throughout 


the whole war, though we have only the ass and discourse 


belonging to this single occasion.! 

The eleven chapters of Thucydidés which comprise this 
funeral speech are among the most memorable relics of anti- 
quity; considering that under the language and arrangement of 
the historian, — always impressive, though sometimes harsh and 
peculiar, like the workmanship of a powerful mind, misled by a 
bad or an unattainable model, — we possess the substance and 
thoughts of the illustrious statesman. A portion of it, of course, 
is and must be common-place, belonging to all discourses com- 
posed for a similar occasion. Yet this is true only of a compar- 
atively small portion: much of it is peculiar, and every way 
worthy of Periklés, — comprehensive, rational, and full, not less 
of sense and substance than of earnest patriotism. It thus forms 
a strong contrast with the jejune, though elegant, rhetoric of 
other harangues, mostly? not composed for actual delivery; and 


2? Thucyd. ii, 34-45. Sometimes, also, the allies of Athens, who had 
fallen along with her citizens in battle, had a part in the honors of the 
public burial (Lysias, Orat. Funebr. c. 13). 

2 The critics, from Dionysius of Halikarnassus downward, agree, for the 
most part, in pronouncing the feeble Adyo¢ ’Excraguoc, ascribed to Demos- 
thenés, to be not really his. Of those ascribed to Plato and Lysias also, 
the genuineness has been suspected, though upon far less grounds. The 
Menexenus, if it be really the work of Plato, however, does not add to his 
fame: but the harangue of Lysias, a very fine composition, may well be 
his, and may, perhaps, have been really delivered, — though probably not 
delivered by him, as he was not a qualified citizen. 

See the general instructions, in Dionys. Hal. Ars Rhetoric. c. 6, pp. 258- 
268, Reisk, on the contents and composition of a funeral discourse, — 
Lysias is said to have composed several, — Plutarch, Vit. x, Orator. p. 836. 

Compare, respecting the funeral discourse of Periklés, K. F. Weber, Uber 
die Stand-Rede des Periklés (Darmstadt, 1827) ; Westermann, Geschichte 
der Beredsamkeit in Griechenland und Rom. sects. 35, 63, 64; Kutzen, 
Periklés, als Staatsman, p. 158, sect. 12 (Grimma, 1834). 

Dahlmann (Historische Forschungen, vol. i, p. 23) seems to think that 
the original oration of Periklés contained a large sprinkling of mythical 
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deserves, in comparison with the funeral discourses remaining to 
us from Plato, and the pseudo-Demosthenés, and even Lysias, 
the honorable distinction which Thucydidés claims for his own 
history, — an ever-living possession, and not a mere show-piece 
for the moment. 

In the outset of his speech, Periklés distinguishes himself from 
those who had preceded him in the same function of public 
orator, by dissenting from the encomiums which it had been 
customary to bestow on the law enjoining these funeral haran- 
gues: he thinks that the publicity of the funeral itself, and the 
general demonstrations of respect and grief by the great body 
of citizens, tell more emphatically in token of gratitude to the 
brave dead, when the scene passes in silence, than when it is 
translated into the words of a speaker, who may easily offend, 
either by incompetency or by apparent feebleness, or perhaps 
even by unseasonable exaggeration. Nevertheless, the custom 
having been embodied in law, and elected as he has been by the 
citizens, he comes forward to discharge the duty imposed upon 
him in the best manner he ¢an.! 

One of the remarkable features in this discourse is, its busi- 
ness-like, impersonal character: it is Athens herself who under- 
takes to commend and decorate her departed sons, as well as to 
hearten up and admonish the living. 

After a few words on the magnitude of the empire, and on the 
glorious efforts as well as endurance whereby their forefathers 

and they had acquired it, — Periklés proceeds to sketch the plan 
| of life, the constitution, and the manners, under which such 
/ achievements were brought about.? 


, allusions and stories out of the antiquities of Athens, such as we now find 
| in the other funeral orations above alluded to ; but that Thucydidés himself 
| deliberately left them out in his report. But there seems no foundation for 
| this suspicion. It is much more consonant to the superior tone of dignity 
| which reigns throughout all this oration, to suppose that the mythical narra- 
t tives, and even the previous historical glories of Athens, never found any 
i special notice in the speech of Periklês, — nothing more than a general 
| recognition, with an intimation that he does not dwell upon them at length 
Í because they were well known to his audience, — uaxpyyopeiv ¿v eiddacy ob 
| BovAduevog éaow (ii, 36). 1 Thucyd. ii, 35. 

| ? Thucyd. ii, 36. ’Amd dè olag Te émirndeboews HAVopEv én? ata, Kal pe? 
| ataç rodcreiac, cad tpdrwv & olwy uéyaha éyévero, raðra dyAwoac TpOrov 
| eiut, etc. 
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“ We live under a constitution such as noway to envy the laws 
of our neighbors, — ourselves an example to others, rather than 
mere imitators. It is called a democracy, since its permanent 
aim tends towards the many ‘and not towards the few: in regard 
to private matters and disputes, the laws deal equally with every 
man: while looking to public affairs and to claims of individual 
influence, every man’s chance of advancement is determined, not 
by party-favor but by real worth, according as his reputation 
stands in his own particular department: nor does poverty, or 
obscure station, keep him back,! if he really has the means of 
benefiting the city. And our social march is free, not merely in 
regard to public affairs, but also in regard to intolerance of each 
other’s diversity of daily pursuits. For we are not angry with 
our neighbor for what he may do to please himself, nor do we 
ever put on those sour looks,? which, though they do no positive 
damage, are not the less sure to offend. Thus conducting our 
private -social intercourse with reciprocal indulgence, we are 
restrained from wrong on public matters by fear and reverence 
of our magistrates for the time being, and of our laws, — especi- 
ally such laws as are instituted for the protection of wrongful 
sufferers, and even such others as, though not written, are en- 
forced by a common sense of shame. Besides this, we have 
provided for our minds numerous recreations from toil, partly by 
our customary solemnities of sacrifice and festival throughout the 
year, partly by the elegance of our private establishments, — 
the daily charm of which banishes the sense of discomfort. 
From the magnitude of our city, the products of the whole earth 
are brought to us, so that our enjoyment of foreign luxuries is as 


In the Demosthenic or pseudo-Demosthenic Orat. Funebris, c. 8, p. 1397 
— xpnoTov éxitndevpatov ovvAvera, Tig 6Ane ToALTElac bmóveoiç, etc. 

} Phoeyd. ii, 37. oùbð ad xara meviav, &ywv ðé ri dyadov dpadcar TH 
módtv, as Suamaroc ddaveia kekwdvTar: compare Plato, Menexenus, c. 8. 

2 Thucyd. ii, 87. éAevdépwc 08 TA TE mpòç TÒ koivòv ToAtTEbomueEr, Kal é¢ 
1Hv Tpo¢ GAAjAove TOV ka? huépav Exitydervpatav bropiar, où dv dpyHe TOV 
méhac, ci ka? hdovýv re dpa, &xovrec, ovdé alnuioug pèv, AuTnpac dè, TH Oper 
axSndivac rpootiSéuevor. *AverraySd¢ 68 rà dia TpocomtAodvTes Ta Önuó- 
ova dià dé0¢ WaALoTa ob rapavomodper, TOY TE del év px 6vTwv dkpodcet Kat 
TOV vopor, Kal udAtoTa aÙTÕv boot Te ÈT Oberle TOV UdiKOvpévwY KetvTal, 
Kal boot dypagor ðvTeç aloxovav dpoAoyoupévny pépovot. 
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much our own and assured as those which we grow at home. 
Tn respect to training for war, we differ from our opponents (the 
Lacedæmonians) on several material points. First, we lay open 
our city as a common resort: we apply no xenélasy to exclude 
even an enemy either from any lesson or any spectacle, the full 
view of which he may think advantageous to him; for we trust 
less to manceuvres and quackery than to our native bravery, for 
warlike efficiency. Next, in regard to education, while the La- 
cedzemonians, even from their earliest youth, subject themselves 
to an irksome exercise for the attainment of courage, we, with 
our easy habits of life, are not less prepared than they, to en- 
counter all perils within the measure of our strength. The proof 
of this is, that the Peloponnesian confederates do not attack us 
one by one, but with their whole united force ; while we, when 
| we attack them at home, overpower for the most part all of them 
who try to defend their own territory. None of our enemies 
has ever met and contended with our entire force; partly in 
consequence of our large navy, — partly from our dispersion in 
different simultaneous land-expeditions. But when they chances 
to be engaged with any part of it, if victorious, they pretend to 
have vanquished us all, — if defeated, they pretend to have been 
vanquished by all. 

“Now, if we are willing to brave danger, just as much under 
an indulgent system as under constant toil, and by spontaneous 
~ courage as much as under force of law, — we are gainers in the 
end, by not vexing ourselves beforehand with sufferings to come, 
yet still appearing in the hour of trial not less daring than those 
who toil without ceasing. 

“Tn other matters, too, as well as in these, our city deserves : 
admiration. For we combine elegance of taste with simplicity 
of life, and we pursue knowledge without being enervated :! we 
employ wealth, not for talking and ostentation, but as a real help 


t 


1 Thucyd. ii, 40. ġiñokañoŭuev yàp per’ ebredeiac, Kal prdocopaiuev vev 
uadakiac: mAobTY Te čpyov paAAov kapë ù Aoyov kóry YpGpueda, Kal Td 
méveodar obg duohoyeiv Twi aicxpov, GAAd uù drapebyew Epyw atoyiov. 

The first strophe of the Chorus in Euripid. Medea, 824-841, may be 
compared with the tenor of this discourse of Periklés: the praises of 
Attica are there dwelt upon, as a country too good to receive the guilty 
Medea. 

Vou. VI 7 100c. 
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in the proper season: nor is it disgraceful to any one whois poor to 


confess his poverty, though he may rather ineur reproach for not 
actually keeping himself out of poverty. The magistrates who 
discharge public trusts fulfil their domestic duties also, — the 
private citizen, while engaged in professional bu iness, has com- 
petent knowledge on public affairs : for we stand one i in regard- 
ing the man who keeps aloof from these latter, ot as harmless, 
but as useless. Moreover, we always hear and pronounce on 
public matters, when discussed by our leaders, —or perhaps 
strike out for ourselves correct reasonings about them: far from 
accounting discussion an impediment to action, we complain only 
if we are not told what is to be done before it becomes our duty 
to do it. For, in truth, we combine in the most remarkable man- 
ner these two qualities, — extreme boldness in execution, with 
full debate beforehand on that which we are going about: whereas, 
with others, ignorance alone imparts boldness, — debate intro- 
duces hesitation. Assuredly, those men are properly to be re- 
garded as the stoutest of heart, who, knowing most precisely both 
the terrors of war and the sweets of peace, are still not the less 
willing to encounter peril. 

“In fine, I affirm that our city, considered as a whoie, is the 
schoolmistress of Greece ;! while, viewed individually, we enable 
the same man to furnish himself out and suffice to himself in the 
greatest variety of ways, and with the most complete grace and 
refinement. This is no empty boast of the moment, but genuine 
reality : and the power of the city, acquired through the disposi- 
tions just indicated, exists to prove it. Athens alone, of all cities, 
stands forth in actual trial greater than her reputation: her 
enemy, when he attacks her, will not have his pride wounded by 
suffering defeat from feeble hands, — her subjects will not think 
themselves degraded as if their obedience were paid to an un- 
worthy superior? Having thus put forward our power, not 


1 Thucyd. ii, 41. fvveddv te Aéyo, Trv Te TMdoav m6AW Tio ‘EAAGo¢ 
maidevotv elvat, kat Ka Exaotoy doxeiv àv pot Tov abTov dvdpa rap’ hudy 
iml mAcior dv eidn kal perà yapitov padior’ àv e’tpanédwg TO gpa airap 
keç Tapévyeodar. 

The abstract word waidevorv, in place of the concrete wadevrpia, seems 
to soften the arrogance of the affirmation. 

? Thucyd. ii, 41. póvn yap tov viv dkone Kpeiaowy èç meloav Eoyerat, Kat 
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uncertified, but backed by the most evident proofs, we shall be 


posterity than by our contemporaries. Nor 
do we stand in need either of Homer or of any other panegyrist, 


whose words may for the moment please, sg the truth when 


well as of our ‘hostility. 

“Such is the city on behalf of which these warriors have 
nobly died in battle, vindicating her just title to unimpaired 
rights,! — and on behalf of which all of us here left behind must 
willingly toil. It is for this reason that I have spoken at length 
concerning the city, at once to draw from it the lesson that the 
conflict is not for equal motives between us and enemies who 
possess nothing of the like excellence, — and to demonstrate by 
proofs the truth of my encomium pronounced upon her.” 

Periklés pursues at considerable additional length the same 
tenor of mixed exhortation to the living and eulogy of the dead ; 
with many special and emphatic observations addressed to the 
relatives of the latter, who were assembled around and doubtless 
very near him. But the extract which I have already made is 
so long, that no farther addition would be admissible: yet it was 
impossible to pass over lightly the picture of the Athenian com- 
monwealth in its glory, as delivered by the ablest citizen of the 
age. The effect of the democratical constitution, with its diffused 
and equal citizenship, in calling forth not merely strong attach- 
ment, but painful self-sacrifice, on the part of all Athenians, — 
is nowhere more forcibly insisted upon than in the words above 
cited of Periklés, as well as in others afterwards: “ Contemplat- 
ing as you do daily before you the actual power of the state, and 
becoming passionately attached to it, when you conceive its full 


uovn obte TO Tohepiy exeAdovts GyavaKrnow éxet bd’ olwv Kakoradet, obTE 
TO trynkdy karáueupiv O¢ oby bn’ dsiov apxerat. 

1 Thucyd. ii. 42. mepl rowairyg oty nTóñewç olde Te yevvaiwg dikaroðvreç 
un pare Diivat aÙTÀV paxónevot éredebrnoay, kal Tov Aermopévov návTa 
tives eikdg &SéAELy brép abTIg Kapuverv. 

Iam not sure that I have rightly translated ducacodvre¢ uù ddarpedipvat 
abriv,— but neither Poppo, nor Göller, nor Dr. Arnold, say anything about 
these words. which yet are not at all clear. 
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greatness, reflect that it was all acquired by men of daring, ac« 
quainted with their duty, and full of an honorable sense of shame 
in their actions,”!— such is the association which he presents 
between the greatness of the state as an object of common passion, 
and the courage, intelligence, and mutual esteem, of individual 
citizens, as its creating and preserving causes: poor as well as 
rich being alike interested in the partnership. 

But the claims of patriotism, though put forward. as Soniy 
and deservedly paramount, are by no means understood to reign 
exclusively, or to absorb the whole of the democratical activity. 
Subject to these, and to those laws and sanctions which protect 
both the public and individuals against wrong, it is the pride of 
Athens to exhibit a rich and varied fund of human impulse, — 
an unrestrained play of fancy and diversity of private pursuit, 
coupled with a reciprocity of cheerful indulgence between one 
individual and another, and an absence even of those “ black 
looks” which so much embitter life, even if they never pass into 
enmity of fact. This portion of the speech of Periklés deserves 
peculiar attention, because it serves to correct an assertion, often 
far too indiscriminately made, respecting antiquity as contrasted 
with modern societies,-—an assertion that the ancient societies 
sacrificed the individual to the state, and that only in modern 
times-has individual agency been left free to the proper extent. 
This is preéminently true of Sparta: it is also true, in a great 
degree, of the ideal societies depicted by Plato and Aristotle: 
but it is pointedly untrue of the Athenian democracy, nor can 
we with any confidence predicate it of the major part of the Gre- 
cian cities. 

I shall hereafter return to this point when I reach the times 
of the great speculative philosophers: in the mean time I cannot 
pass over this speech of Periklés without briefly noticing the 
inference which it suggests, to negative the supposed exorbitant 


|! Thucyd. ii, 43. tù» tie modewc Sivan Kas’ huépav Epyo Seouévovg 
kal èpaoTàç yiyvouévovç aithe, kal brav huiv ueyáàn d6€n civar, évSvuovpé- 
vove TL ToALOVTEC Kal yryvóokovreç TA déovra, Kal èv Tol¢ čpyoiç aloyvvó- 
Levot Gvopes aÙTà ExrHoarTo, ete. 

Aisyuvouevot: compare Demosthen. Orat. Funebris, c. 7, p.1396. Al èv 
yap dà Tõv dAiyov dvvacreiat déoç piv évepyáčovrat Toç modiraiç, atoyóvny 
P où rapiordou. > 
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interference of the state with individual liberty, as a general fact 
among the ancient Greek republics. There is no doubt that he 
has present to his mind a comparison with the extreme narrow- 
ness and rigor of Sparta, and that therefore his assertions of the 
extent of positive liberty at Athens must be understood as parti- 
ally qualified by such contrast. But even making allowance for 
this, the stress which he lays upon the liberty of thought and 
action at Athens, not merely from excessive restraint of law, 
but also from practical intolerance between man and man, and 
tyranny of the majority over individual dissenters in taste and pur- 
suit, — deserves serious notice, and brings out one of those points 
in the national character upon which the intellectual development 
of the time mainly depended. The national temper was indul- 
gent in a high degree to all the varieties of positive impulses : 
the peculiar promptings in every individual bosom were allowed 
to manifest themselves and bear fruit, without being suppressed 
by external opinion, or trained into forced conformity with some 
assumed standard: antipathies against any of them formed no 
part of the habitual morality of the citizen. While much of the 
generating causes of human hatred was thus rendered inopera- 
tive, and while society was rendered more comfortable, more 
instructive, and more stimulating, — all its germs of productive 
fruitful genius, so rare everywhere, found in such an atmosphere’ 
the maximum of encouragement. Within the limits of the law, 
assuredly as faithfully observed at Athens as anywhere in 
Greece, individual impulse, taste, and even eccentricity, were 
accepted with indulgence, instead of being a mark as elsewhere 
for the intolerance of neighbors or of the public. This remark- 
able feature in enian life will help us in a future chapter to 
explain the striking career of Sokratés, and it farther presents 
to us, under another face, a great part of that which the censors 
of Athens denounced under the name of “ democratical license.” 
The liberty and diversity of individual life in that city were 
offensive to Xenophon,! Plato, and Aristotle, — attached either 


1 Compare the sentiment of Xenophon, the precise reverse of that which 
is here laid down by Periklés, extolling the rigid discipline of Sparta, and 
denouncing the laxity of Athenian life (Xenophon, Memorab. iii, 5, 15 
iii, 12, 5). It is curious that the sentiment appears in this dialogue as put 
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to the monotonous drill of Sparta, or to some other ideal stand- 
ard, which, though much better than the Spartan in itself, they 
were disposed to impress upon society with a heavy-handed 
uniformity. That liberty of individual action, not merely from 
the over-restraints of law, but from the tyranny of jealous 
opinion, such as Periklés depicts in Athens, belongs more natur- 
ally to a democracy, where there is no select one or few to receive 
worship and set the fashion, than to any other form of govern- 
ment. But it is very rare even in democracies: nor can we 
dissemble the fact that none of the governments of modern 
times, democratical, aristocratical, or monarchical, presents any- 
thing like the picture of generous tolerance towards social dis- 
sent, and spontaneity of individual taste, which we read in. the 
speech of the Athenian statesman. In all of them, the intoler- 
ance of the national opinion cuts down individual character to 
one out of a few set types, to which every person, or every family, 
is constrained to adjust itself, and beyond which all exceptions 
meet either with hatred or with derision. To impose upon men 
such restraints either of law or of opinion as are requisite for 


the security and comfort of society, but to encourage rather than ` 


repress the free play of individual impulse subject to those 
limits, — is an ideal, which, if it was ever approached at Athens, 
has certainly never been attained, and has indeed comparatively 
been little studied or cared for in any modern society. 

Connected with this reciprocal indulgence of individual diver- 
sity, was not only the hospitable reception of all strangers at 
Athens, which Periklés contrasts with the xenélasy or jealous 
expulsion practised at Sparta, — but also the many-sided activity, 
bodily and mental, visible in the former, so oppose to that nar- 
row range of thought, exclusive discipline of the body and never- 
ending preparation for war, which formed the system of the 
latter. His assertion that Athens was equal to Sparta, even in 
her own solitary excellence, — efficiency on the field of battle, — 
is doubtless untenable; but not the less impressive is his sketch 
of that multitude of concurrent impulses which at this same 
time agitated and impelled the Athenian mind, — the strength 


in the mouth of the younger Periklés (illegitimate son of the great Periklés) 
in a dialogue with Sokratés. 
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of one not implying the weakness of the remainder: the relish 
for all pleasures of art and elegance, and the appetite for intellec- 
tual expansion, coinciding in the same bosom with energetic 
promptitude as well as endurance: abundance of recreative 
spectacles, yet noway abating the cheerfulness of obedience even 
to the hardest calls of patriotic duty: that combination of reason 
and courage which encountered danger the more willingly from 
having discussed and calculated it beforehand : lastly, an anxious 
interest as well as a competence of judgment in public discussion 
and public action, common to every citizen rich and poor, and 
combined with every man’s own private industry. So compre- 
hensive an ideal of many-sided social development, bringing out 
the capacities for action and endurance, as well as those for 
enjoyment, would be sufficiently remarkable, even if we supposed 
it only existing in the imagination of a philosopher: but it be- 
comes still more so when we recollect that the main features of 
it at least were drawn from the fellow-citizens of the speaker. 
It must be taken, however, as belonging peculiarly to the Athens 
of Periklés and his contemporaries; nor would it have suited 
either the period of the Persian war, fifty years before, or that 
of Demosthenés, seventy years afterwards. At the former 
period, the art, the letters, and the philosophy, were as yet 
backward, while even the active energy and democratical stim- 
ulus, though very powerful, had not been worked up to the pitch 
which they afterwards reached: at the latter period, although ` 
the intellectual manifestations of Athens subsist in full or even 
increased vigor, we shall find the personal enterprise and ener- 
getic spirit of her citizens materially abated. As the circum- 
stances, which L have already recounted, go far to explain the 
previous upward movement, so those which fill the coming chap- 
ters, containing the disasters of the Peloponnesian war, will be 
found to explain still more completely the declining tendency 
shortly about to commence. Athens was brought to the brink 
of entire ruin, from which it is surprising that she recovered at 
all, — but noway surprising that she recovered at the expense 
of a considerable loss of personal energy in the character of her 
citizens. 

And thus the season at which Periklés delivered his discourse 
lends to it an additional and peculiar pathos. It was delivered 
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ata time when Athens was as yet erect and at her maximum: 
for though her real power was, doubtless, much diminished, com- 
pared with the period before the thirty years’ truce, yet the great 
edifices and works of art, achieved since then, tended to compen- 
sate that loss, in so far as the sense of greatness was concerned ; 
and no one, either citizen or enemy, considered Athens as having 
at all declined. It was delivered at the commencement of the 
great struggle with the Peloponnesian confederacy, the coming 
hardships of which Periklés never disguised either to himself or 
to his fellow-citizens, though he fully counted upon eventual suc- 
cess. Attica had been already invaded ; it was no longer “the 
unwasted territory,” as Euripidés had designated it in his tragedy 
Medea,! represented three or four months before the march of 
Archidamus,— and a picture of Athens in her social glory was 
well calculated both to rouse the pride and nerve the courage of 
those individuals citizens, who had been compelled once, and 
would be compelled again and again, to abandon their country- 
residence and fields for a thin tent or confined hole in the city! 


-1 Euripidês, Medea, 824. iepac yopac áropýTov T, etc. 

2? The remarks of Dionysius Halikarnassus, tending to show that the 
number of dead buried on this occasion was so small, and the actions in 
which they had been slain so insignificant, as to be unworthy of so elabor- 
ate an harangue as this of Periklés, — and finding fault with Thucydidés 
on that ground, — are by no means well-founded or justifiable. He treats 
Thucydidés like a dramatic writer putting a speech into the mouth of one 
of his characters, and he considers that the occasion chosen for this speech 
was unworthy. But though this assumption would be correct with regard 
to many ancient historians, and to Dionysius himself in his Roman history, 
— itis not correct with reference to Thucydidés. The a of Periklés was 
areal speech, heard, reproduced, and doubtless dressed up, by Thucydidés : if 
therefore more is said than the number of the dead or the magnitude of 
the occasion warranted, this is the fault of Periklés, and not of Thucydidés. 
Dionysius says that there were many other occasions throughout the war 
much more worthy of an elaborate funeral harangue, — especially the dis- 
astrous loss of the Sicilian army. But Thucydidés could not have heard 
any of them, after his exile in the eighth year of the war: and we may well 
presume that none of them would bear any comparison with this of Peri- 
klés. Nor does Dionysius at all appreciate the full circumstances of this 
first year of the war, — which, when completely felt, will be found to ren- 
der the splendid and copious harangue of the great statesman eminently 
seasonable. See Dionys. H. de Thucyd. Judic. pp. 849-851. 
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Such calamities might, indeed, be foreseen: but there was one 
still greater calamity, which, though actually then impending, 
could not be foreseen: the terrific pestilence which will be re- 
counted in the coming chapter. The bright colors, and tone of 
cheerful confidence, which pervade the discourse of Periklés, 
appear the more striking from being in immediate antecedence to 
the awful description of this distemper: a contrast to which 
Thucydidés was, doubtless, not insensible, and which is another 
circumstance enhancing the interest of the composition. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE SECOND YEAR DOWN TO THE 
END OF THE THIRD YEAR OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 


Ar the close of one year after the attempted surprise of Pla- 
tea by the Thebans, the belligerent parties in Greece remained 
in an unaltered position as to relative strength. Nothing deci- 
sive had been accomplished on either side, either by the invasion 
of Attica, or by the flying descents round the coast of Pelopon- 
nesus: in spite of mutual damage inflicted, — doubtless, in the 
greatest measure upon Attica,—no progress was yet made 
towards the fulfilment of those objects which had induced the 
Peloponnesians to go to war. Especially, the most pressing 
among all their wishes—the relief of Potidæa — was noway 
advanced; for the Athenians had not found it necessary to relax 
the blockade of that city. The result of the first year’s opera- 
tions had thus been to disappoint the hopes of the Corinthians 
and the other ardent instigators of war, while it justified the 
anticipations both of Periklés and of Archidamus. 

A second devastation of Attica was resolved upon for the 
commencement of spring; and measures were taken for carry- 
ing it all over that territory, since the settled policy of Athens 
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not to hazard a battle with the invaders was now ascertained. 
About the end of March, or beginning of April, the entire 
Peloponnesian force — two-thirds from each confederate city, as 
before — was assembled under the command of Archidamus, and 
marched into Attica. This time they carried the work of sys- 
tematic destruction, not merely over the Thriasian plain and the 
plain immediately near to Athens, as before; but also to the more 
southerly portions of Attica, down even as far as the mines of 
Laurium. They traversed and ravaged both the eastern and the 
western coast, remaining not less than forty days in the country. 
They found the territory deserted as before, all the population 
having retired within the walls.! 

In regard to this second invasion, Periklés recommended the 
same defensive policy as he had applied to the first; and, appar- 
ently, the citizens had now come to acquiesce in it, if not willing- 
ly, at least with a full conviction of its necessity. But a new 
visitation had now occurred, diverting their attention from the 
invader, though enormously aggravating their sufferings. A few 
days after Archidamus entered Attica, a pestilence, or epidemic 
sickness, broke out unexpectedly at Athens. 

It appears that this terrific disorder had been raging for some 
time throughout the regions round the Mediterranean; having 
begun, as was believed, in Æthiopia, — thence passing into 
Egypt and Libya, and overrunning a considerable portion of 
Asia under the Persian government: about sixteen years before, 
too, there had been a similar calamity in Rome and in various 
parts of Italy. Recently, it had been felt in Lemnos and some 
other islands of the Ægean, yet seemingly not with such intensity 
as to excite much notice generally in the Grecian world: at 
length it passed to Athens, and first showed itself in the Peiræus. 
The progress of the disease was as rapid and destructive as its 
appearance had been sudden; whilst the extraordinary accumula- 
tion of people within the city and long walls, in consequence of the 
presence of the invaders in the country, was but too favorable to 
every form of contagion. Families crowded together in close cabins 
and places of temporary shelter, — throughout a city constructed, 


1 Thucyd. ii, 47-55. 
* Thucyd. ii, 52; Diodor. xii, 45; Plutarch, Periklés, c. 34. It is to be 
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like most-of those in Greece, with little regard to the conditions 
of salubrity, —and in a state of mental chagrin from the forced 
abandonment and sacrifice of their properties in the country, 
transmitted the disorder with fatal facility from one to the other. 
Beginning as it did about the middle of April, the increasing 
heat of summer farther aided the disorder, the symptoms of 
which, alike violent and sudden, made themselves the more 
remarked because the year was particularly exempt from mala- 
dies of every other description.! 

Of this plague, — or, more properly, REPA typhoid fever,? 


remarked, that the Athenians, though their persons and movable property 
were crowded within the walls, had not driven in their sheep and cattle 
also, but had transported them over to Eubcea and the neighboring islands 
(Thucyd. ii, 14). Hence they escaped a serious aggravation of their epi- 
demic: for in the accounts of the epidemics which desolated Rome under 
similar circumstances, we find the accumulation of great numbers of cattle, 
along with human beings, specified as a terrible addition to the calamity 
(see Livy, iii, 66; Dionys. Hal. Ant. Rom. x, 53: compare Niebuhr, 
Rémisch. Gesch. vol. ii, p. 90). 

1 Thucyd. ii, 49. Tò pèv yàp čToç, öç Guodoyeiro, èk mávTwv padsora dP 
éxeivo åvooov ėç tag Aàaç doveveiac ériyyavev öv. Hippokratés, in his 
description of the epidemic fever at Thasos, makes a similar remark on 
the absence of all other disorders at the time (Epidem. i, 8, vol. ii, p. 640, 
ed. Littré). 

2“ La description de Thucydide (observes M. Littré, in his introduction 
to the works of Hippokratés, tom. i, p. 122), est tellement bonne quelle 
suffit pleinement pour nous faire comprendre ce que cette ancienne maladie 
a été: et il est fort à regretter que des médecins tels qu’Hippocrate et 
Galien n’aient rien écrit sur les grandes épidémies, dont ils ont été les spec- 
tateurs. Hippocrate a été témoin de cette peste racontée par Thucydide, 
et il ne nous en a pas laissé la description. Galien vit également la fièvre 
éruptive qui désola le monde sous Marc Auréle, et qu’il appelle lui-même 
la longue peste. Cependant excepté quelques mots épars dans ses volumi- 
neux ouvrages, excepté quelques indications fugitives, il ne nous a rien 
transmis sur un événement médical aussi important; à tel point que si 
nous n’avions pas le récit de Thucydide, il nous seroit fort difficile de nous 
faire une idée de celle qu’a vue Galen, et qui est la méme (comme M. 
Hecker s’est attaché à le démontrer) que la maladie connue sous le nom de 
Peste d'Athènes. C'était une fièvre éruptive différente de la variole, et éteinte 
aujourdhui. On a cru en voir les traces dans les charbons (úvôpareç) des 
livres Hippocratiques.” 

Both Krauss (Disquisitio de natura morbi Atheniensium. Stuttgard, 
1831, p. 38) and Heser (Historisch. Patholog. Untersuchungen. Dresden, 
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distinct from, yet analogous to, the smallpox, — a description no 
less clear than impressive has been left by the historian Thucy- 
didés, himself, not only a spectator but a sufferer. It is not one 
of the least of his merits, that his notice of the symptoms, given 
at so early a stage of medical science and. observation, is such as 
to instruct the medical reader of the present age, and to enable 
the malady to be understood and identified. The observations, 
with which that notice is ushered in, deserve particular atten- 
tion. “In respect to this distemper (he says), let every. man, 
physician or not, say what he thinks respecting the source from 
whence it may probably have arisen, and respecting the causes 
which he deems sufficiently powerful to have produced so great a 
revolution. But I, having myself had the distemper, and having 
seen others suffering under it, will state what it actually was, and 
will indicate, in addition, such other matters, as will furnish any 
man, who lays them to heart, with knowledge and the means of 
calculation beforehand, in case the same misfortune should ever 
again occur.”? To record past facts, as a basis for rational pre- 


1839, p. 50) assimilate the pathological phenomena specified by Thucy- 
didés. to different portions of the ’Emdjyuae of Hippokratés. M. Littré 
thinks that the resemblance is not close or precise, so as to admit of the 
one being identified with the other. “Le tableau si frappant qu’en a tracé 
ce grand historien ne se réproduit pas certainement avec une netteté suffi- 
sante dans les brefs détails donnés par Hippocrate. La maladie d’Athenes 
avoit un type si tranché,que tous ceux qui en ont parlé ont du le réproduire 
dans ses parties essentielles.” (Argument aux 2me Livre des Epidémies, 
Œuvres d’Hippocrate, tom. y, p. 64.) There appears good reason to believe 
that the great epidemic which prevailed in the Roman world under Marcus 
Aurelius — the Pestis Antoniniana —was a renewal of what is called the 
Plague of Athens. 

' Thucyd. ii, 48. Aeyétw ev ody epi adtod, öç Exaotog ylyvackel, Kat 
iarpo¢ Kat idcarne, ad’ tov eixde Hv yevéoSar adrd, kal Ta¢ aitia¢c dotTwa¢ 
vouiler TooavTng petaBoAne ikavàç eivar Obvayw é¢ TO peraoroat oxetv 
éyo dè olóv .te èyiyvero Aékw, Kal dd’ Gv dv Tiç okonòv, et rore Kal adbic 
ÈTLTÉCOL, MOT àv é&you te mpoewdOdc uù ayvoeiv, Tata OnAOow, abTog TE 
voonoac Kal abtoc day GAAouce mioyovTac. 

Demokritus, among others, connected the generation of these epidemics 
with his general system of atoms, atmospheric effluvia, and eédwAa: see 
Plutarch, Symposiac. viii, 9, p. 733; Demokriti Fragment., ed. Mullach. 
lib. iv, p. 409. 

The causes of the Athenian epidemic as given by Diodorus (xii, 58) — 
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vision in regard to the future, — the same sentiment which Thu» 
cydidés mentions in his preface,! as having animated him to the 
composition of his history,—was at that time a duty so little 
understood, that we have reason to admire not less the manner 
in which he performs it in practice, than the distinctness with 
which he cunceives it in theory. We may infer from his lan- - 
guage that speculation in his day was active respecting the causes 
of this plague, according to the vague and fanciful physics and 
scanty stock of ascertained facts, which was all that could then 
be consulted. By resisting the itch of theorising from one of 
those loose hypotheses which then appeared plausibly to explain 
everything, he probably renounced the point of view from which 
most credit and interest would be derivable at the time: but his 
simple and precise summary of observed facts carries with it an 
imperishable value, and even affords grounds for imagining, that 
he was no stranger to the habits and training of his contempo 
rary, Hippokratés, and the other Asklepiads of Cos.2 


unusual rains, watery quality of grain, absence of the Etesian winds, etc., 
may perhaps be true of the revival of the epidemie in the fifth year of the 
war, but can hardly be true of its first appearance; since Thucydidés states 
that the year in other respects was unusually healthy, and the epidemic 
was evidently brought from foreign parts to Peiræus. 

1 Thucyd. i, 22. 

2 See the words of Thucydidés, ii, 49. Kat droxaapoerc yodäç macat, 
öcaı brò larpõv ovopacpévat ciciv, éxgecav, — which would 
seem to indicate a familiarity with the medical terminology: compare also 
his allusion to the speculations of the physicians, cited in the previous 
note; andc.51—ra réog OLaity Sepanrevopmerva, ete. 

In proof how rare the conception was, in ancient times, of the impor- 
tance of collecting and registering particular medical facts, I transcribe the 
following observations from M. Littré (Œuvres d’Hippocrate, tom. iv, p. 
646, Remarques Retrospectives). 

“ Toutefois ce qu il importe ici de constater, ce west pas qw Hippocrate a 
observé de telle ou telle manière, mais Cest qwil a eu Vidée de recueillir et 
de consigner des faits particuliers. En effet, rien, dans Pantiquité, ma été 
plus rare que ce soin: outre Hippocrate, je ne connois qu'Erasistrate qui se 
soit occupé de relater sous cette forme les résultats de son expérience 
clinique. Ni Galien lui-même, ni Arétée, ni Soranus, ni les autres qui sont 
arrivés jusqwà nous, n’ont suivi un aussi louable exemple. Les observa- 
tions consignées dans la collection Hippocratique constituent la plus grande 
partie, à beaucoup près, de ce que antiquité a possédé en ce genre: et si, 
en commentant le travail d’Hippocrate, on Pavait un peu imité, nous 
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It is hardly within the province of an historian of Greece to 
repeat after Thucydidés the painful enumeration of symptoms, 
violent in the extreme, and pervading every portion of the bodily 
system, which marked this fearful disorder. Beginning in 
Peirzus, it quickly passed into the city, and both the one and 

. the other was speedily filled with sickness and suffering, the like 
of which had never before been known. The seizures were per- 
fectly sudden, and a large proportion of the sufferers perished, 
after deplorable agonies, on the seventh or on the ninth day : others, 
whose strength of constitution carried them over this period, 
found themselves the victims of exhausting and incurable diar- 
rheea afterwards: with others again, after traversing both these 
stages, the distemper fixed itself in some particular member, the 
eyes, the genitals, the hands, or the feet, which were rendered 
permanently useless, or in some cases amputated, even where the 
patient himself recovered. ‘There were also some whose recov- 
ery was attended with a total loss of memory, so that they no 
more knew themselves or recognized their friends. No. treat- 
ment or remedy appearing, except in accidental cases, to produce 
any beneficial effect, the physicians or surgeons whose aid was 
invoked became completely at fault; while trying their accus- 
tomed means without avail, they soon ended by catching the 
malady themselves and perishing: nor were the charms and 


aurions des matériaux à laide. desquels nous prendrions une idée bien plus 
précise de la pathologie de ces siécles reculés....Mais tout en exprimant 
ce regret et en reconnaissant cette utilité relative 4 nous autres modernes et 
véritablement considérable, il faut ajouter que l’antiquité avoit dans les faits 
et la doctrine Hippocratiques un aliment qui lui a suffi— et qu'une collec- 
tion, même étendue, d'histoires- particulières: n’auroit pas alors modifié la 
médecine, du moins la médecine scientifique, essentiellement et au delà de 
la limite que comportoit la physiologie. Je pourrai montrer ailleurs que la 
doctrine @Hippocrate et de lécole de Cos aété la seule solide, la seule 
fondée sur un aperçu vrai de la nature organisée ; et que les sectes postéri- 
eures, méthodisme et pneumatisme, mont bâti leurs théories que sur des 
hypothéses sans consistance. Mais ici je me contente de remarquer, que 
la pathologie, en tant que science, ne peut marcher quà la suite de la 
physiologie, dont’elle n’estqu’une des faces : et d’Hippocrate à Galien in- 
clusivement, la physiologie ne fit pas assez de progrès pour rendre insuff- 
sante la conception Hippocratique. Il en résulte, nécessairement, que la 
pathologie, toujours considérée comme science, n’auroit pu, par quelque 


procédé que ce fùt, gagner que des corrections et des augmentations de 
détail.” 
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incantations ' to which the unhappy patient resorted, likely to be 
more efficacious. While some asserted that the Peloponnesians 
had poisoned the cisterns of water, others referred the visitation 
to the wrath of the gods, and especially to Apollo, known by 
hearers of the Iliad as author of pestilence in the Greek host 
before Troy. It was remembered that this Delphian god had 
promised the Lacedemonians, in reply to their application imme- 
diately before the war, that he would assist them whether invoked 
or uninvoked, — and the disorder now raging was ascribed to the 
intervention of their irresistible ally: while the elderly men far- 
ther called to mind an oracular verse sung in the time of their 
youth: “The Dorian war will come, and pestilence along with 
it”? Under the distress which suggested, and was reciprocally 


1 Compare the story of Thalétas appeasing an epidemic at Sparta by his 
music and song (Plutarch, De Musica, p. 1146), 

Some of the ancient physicians were firm believers in the efficacy of 
these charms and incantations. Alexander of Tralles says, that having 
originally treated them with contempt, he had convinced himself of their 
value by personal observation, and altered his opinion (ix, 4) — évco1 yoov 
olovrat Tolg TOV ypaðv pidolc toikévat Tag émwdac, orep Kayo uéypi Toà- 
Aod* TO xpove dé brò röv vapyðç patvopévuv émeiobny elvari divamw èv 
abvraic. See an interesting and valuable dissertation, Origines Contagii, by 
Dr. C. F. Marx (Stuttgard, 1824, p. 129). 

The suffering Héraklés, in his agony under the poisoned tunic, invokes 
the dodd¢ along with the yetporéxvne laropiáç (Sophoklés, Trachin. 1005). 

2 Thucyd. ii, 54. Paoxovrec ol mpeoBorepor raha adeotat — 

“Her Awptaxds móheuoç, Kai Aowwog aw’ abTë. 

See also the first among the epistles ascribed to the orator Aschinés, 
respecting a Ao1u0¢ in Delos. 

It appears that there was a debate whether, in this Hexameter verse 
Aiuoc (famine) or Aocudc (pestilence) was the correct reading: and the 
probability is, that it had been originally composed with the word Auòç, — 


‘for men might well fancy beforehand that famine would be a sequel of the 


Dorian war, but they would not be likely to imagine pestilence as accompa- 
nying it. Yet, says Thucydidés, the reading Aoiwo¢g was held decidedly 
preferable, as best fitting to the actual circumstances (oi yàp dvdpurot mpdg 
& éracyov tiv pviuny exocovvro). And “if (he goes on to say) there 
should ever hereafter come another Dorian war, and famine along with it, 
the oracle will probably be reproduced with the word uòç as part of it.” 
This deserves notice, as illustrating the sort of admitted license with 
which men twisted the oracles or prophecies, so as to hit the feelings of the 


actual moment. 
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aggravated by, these gloomy ideas, prophets were consulted, and 
supplications with solemn processioz- were held at the temples, to 
appease the divine wrath. 

When it was found that neither the priest ner the physician 
could retard the spread, or mitigate the intensity, of the disorder, 
the Athenians abandoned themselves to utter despair, and the 
space within the walls became a scene of desolating misery. 
Every man attacked with the malady at once lost his courage, — 
a state of depression, itself among the worst features of the case, 
which made him lie down and die, without the least attempt to. 
seek for any preservatives. And though, at first, friends and 
relatives lent their aid to tend the sick with the usual family 
sympathies, yet so terrible was the number of these attendants - 
who perished, “like sheep,”.from such contact, that at length no 
man would thus expose himself; while the most generous spirits, 
who persisted longest in the discharge of their duty, were car- 
ried off in the greatest numbers.! The patient was thus left to die 
alone and unheeded: sometimes all the inmates of a house were 
swept away one after the other, no man being willing to go near 
it: desertion on one hand, attendance on the other, both tended 
to aggravate the calamity. There remained only those who, 
having had the disorder and recovered, were willing to tend the 
sufferers. These men formed the single exception to the all- 
pervading misery of the time, — for the disorder seldom attacked 
any one twice, and when it did, the second attack was never fatal. 
Elate with their own escape, they deemed themselves out of the 
reach of all disease, and were full of compassionate kindness for 
others whose sufferings were just beginning. It was from them, 
too, that the principal attention to the bodies of deceased victims 
proceeded: for such was the state of dismay and sorrow, that 
even the nearest relatives neglected the sepulchral duties, sacred 
beyond all others in the eyes of a Greek. Nor-is there any cir- 
cumstance which conveys to us so vivid an idea of the prevalent 
agony and despair, as when we read, in the words of an eye- 
witness, that the deaths took place among this close-packed crowd 


1 Compare Diodor. xiv, 70, who mentions similar distresses in the Car- 
thaginian army besieging Syracuse, during the terrible epidemic with which 
it was attacked in 395 B.c.; and Livy, xxv, 26, respecting the epidemic at 
Syracuse when it was besieged by Marcellus ane the Romans. 
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without the. smallest decencies of attention,! — that the dead and 
the dying lay piled one upon another, not merely in the public 
roads, but even in the temples, in spite of the understood defile- 
ment of the sacred building, — that half-dead sufferers were seen 
lying round all the springs, from insupportable thirst, — that the 
numerous corpses thus unburied and exposed, were in such a 
condition, that the dogs which meddled with them died in conse- 
quence, while no vultures or other birds of the like habits ever 
came near. Those bodies which escaped entire neglect, were 
burnt or buried? without the customary mourning, and with un- 
seemly carelessness. In some cases, the bearers of a body, pass- 
ing by a funeral pile on which another body was burning, would 
put their own there to be burnt also;3 or perhaps, if the pile 
was prepared ready for a body not yet arrived, would deposit 
their own upon it, set fire to the pile, and then depart. Such 
indecent confusion would have been intolerable to the feelings of 
the Athenians, in any ordinary times. 

To all these scenes of physical suffering, death, and reckless 
despair, was superadded another evil, which affected those who 
were fortunate enough to escape the rest. The bonds both of 
law and morality became relaxed, amidst such total uncertainty 
of every man both for his own life, and that of others. Men 
cared not to abstain from wrong, under circumstances in which 
punishment was not likely to overtake them, — nor to put a check 
upon their passions, and endure privations in obedience even to 


1 Thucyd. ii; 52. Oixsdv yàp oby brapyovady, 4A év KahvBace mveynpatg 
Opa érove diaitwpévor, ó oS6poc¢ éyiyveto obden? kóoup, GAAG kal vekpoù én? 
GMAnhowe GroSvacKovTec ExewvTo, Kal èv Taic óðotç éxadtvdovyTo Kal mepè TAG 
kpývaç ardoag nurdvarec, Tob dato érudupia. Ta te lepa év ol¢ éaxnvyvto, 
vexpOv Téa nv, abtod évarodvycKévTwv: brepBialouévov yap Tob KaKod ol 
avSporot obk čyovTeç 6, Te yévwvTat, &¢ dALywpiav étrpamovTo Kai lepOv Kai 
ócíwv duolws. 

2 Thucyd. ii, 50: compare Livy, xli, 21, describing the epidemic at Rome 
in 174 s.c. “ Cadayera, intacta à canibus et vulturibus, tabes absumebat : 
satisque constabat, nec illo, nec priore anno in tanta strage boum homin- 
umque vulturium usquam vistm.” 

3 Thucyd. ii, 52. From the language of Thucydidés, we see that this 
was regarded at Athens as highly unbecoming. Yet a passage of Plutarch 
seems to show that it was very common, in his time, to burn several bodies 
on the same funeral pile (Plutarch, Symposiac. iii, 4, p. 651). 
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their strongest conviction, when the chance was so small of their 
living to reap reward or enjoy any future esteem. An interval 
short and sweet, before their doom was realized — before they 
became plunged in the wide-spread misery which they witnessed 
around, and which affected indiscriminately the virtuous and the 
profligate — wasall they looked to enjoy ; embracing with avidity 
the immediate pleasures of sense, as well as such positive gains, 
however ill-gotten, as could be made the means of procuring them, 
and throwing aside all thought both of honor or of long-sighted 
advantage. Life and property were alike ephemeral, nor was 
there any hope left but to snatch a moment of enjoyment, before 
the outstretched hand of destiny should fall upon its victims. 

The melancholy picture of society under the pressure of a 
murderous epidemic, with its train of physical torments, wretch- 
edness, and demoralization, has been drawn by more than one 
eminent author, but by none with more impressive fidelity and 
conciseness than by Thucydidés,! who had no predecessor, and 
nothing but the reality to copy from. We may remark that, 
amidst all the melancholy accompaniments of the time, there 
are no human sacrifices, such as those offered up at Carthage 
during pestilence to appease the anger of the gods, — there are 
no cruel persecutions against imaginary authors of the disease, 
such as those against the Untori (anointers of doors) in the plague 
of Milan in 1630.2 Three years altogether did this calamity 
desolate Athens: continuously, during the entire second and third 
years of the war,—dafter which, followed a period of marked 
abatement for a year and a half: but it then revived again, and 
lasted for another year, with the same fury as at first. The pub- 


— 


l The description in the sixth book of Lucretius, translated and expanded 
from Thucydidés, — that of the plague at Florence in 1848, with which the 
Decameron of Boccacio opens,—and that of Defoe, in his History of the 
Plague in London, are all well known. 

* “ Carthaginienses, cum inter cetera mala etiam peste laborarent, cruenta 
sacrorum religione, et scelere pro remedio, usi sunt: quippe homines ui 
victimas immolabant; pacem deorum sanguine corum exposcentes, pro 
quorum vita Dii rogari maximé solent.” (Justin, xviii, 6.) 

For thefacts respecting the plague of Milan and the Untori, see the inter- 
esting novel of Manzoni, Promessi Sposi, and the historical work of the 
same author, Storia della Colonna Infame. 
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lic loss, over and above the private misery, which this unexpected 
enemy inflicted upon Athens, was incalculable. Out of twelve 
hundred horsemen, all among the rich men of the ‘state, three 
hundred died of the epidemic; besides four thousand and four 
hundred hoplites out of the roll formerly kept, and a number of 
the poorer population so great as to defy computation.! No 
efforts of the Peloponnesians could have done sc much to ruin 
Athens, or to bring the war to a termination such as they desired : 
and the distemper told the more in their favor, as it never spread 
at all into Peloponnesus, though it passed from Athens to some 
of the more populous islands.? The Lacedemonian army was 
withdrawn from Attica somewhat earlier than it would otherwise 
have been, for fear of taking the contagion.3 

But it was while the Lacedzemonians were yet in Attica, and 
during the first freshness of the terrible malady, that Periklés 
equipped and conducted from Peirzeus an armament of one hun- 
dred triremes, and four thousand hoplites to attack the coasts of 
Peloponnesus : three hundred horsemen were also carried in 
some horse-transports, prepared for the occasion out of old 
triremes. To diminish the crowd accumulated in the city, was 
doubtless of beneficial tendency, and perhaps those who went 
aboard, might consider it as a chance of escape to quit an infected 
home. But unhappily they carried the infection along with them, 
which desolated the fleet not less than the city, and crippled all 
its efforts. Reinforced by fifty ships of war from Chios and Les- 
bos, the Athenians first landed near Epidaurus in Peloponnesus, 
ravaging the territory, and making an unavailing attempt upon 
the city: next, they made like incursions on the more southerly 
portions of the Argolic peninsula, — Troezen, Halieis, and Her- 
mioné; and lastly attacked and captured Prasiæ, on the eastern 
coast of Laconia. On returning to Athens, the same armament 


1 Thucyd. iii. 87. rod dé GAdov dydov aveserperoc apududc. Diodorus 
makes them above 10,000 (xii, 58) freemen and slaves together, which must 
be greatly beneath the reality. 

2 Thucyd. ii, 54. Tv GAAwy ywpiwy Tà rodvavdpwrorara, He does not 
specify what places these were: perhaps Chios, but hardly Lesbos, otherwise 
the fact would haye been noticed when the revolt of that island occurs. 

3 Thucyd. ii, 57. . 
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was immediately conducted, under Agnon and Kleopompus, to 
press the siege of Potidea, the blockade of which still continued 
without any visible progress. On arriving there, an attack was 
made on the walls by battering engines, and by the other aggres- 
sive methods then practised; but nothing whatever was achieved. 
In fact, the armament became incompetent for all’ serious effort, 
from the aggravated character which the distemper here assumed, 
communicated by the soldiers fresh from Athens, even to those 
who had before been free from it at Potidea. So frightful was 
the mortality, that out of the four thousand hoplites under Agnon, 
no less than ten hundred and fifty died in the short space of forty 
days. The armament was brought back in this melancholy 
condition to Athens, while the reduction of Potidzea was left, as 
before, to the slow course of blockade.! 

` On returning from the expedition against Peloponnesus, Per- 
iklés found his countrymen almost distracted? with their manifold 
sufferings. Over and above the raging epidemic, they had just 
gone over Attica and ascertained the devastations committed by 
the invaders throughout all the territory — except the Mara- 
thonian? Tetrapolis and Dekeleia; districts spared, as we are 
told, through indulgence founded on an ancient legendary sym- 
pathy — during their long stay of forty days. ‘The rich had found 
their comfortable mansions and farms, the poor their modest 
cottages, in the various demes, torn down and ruined. Death,4 
sickness, loss of property, and despair of the future, now ren- 
dered the Athenians angry and intractable to the last degree; 
and they vented their feelings against Periklés, as the cause, not 
merely of the war, but also of all that they were now enduring. 
Either with or without his consent, they sent envoys to Sparta to 
open negotiations for peace, but the Spartans turned a deaf ear 
to the proposition. This new disappointment rendered them still 
more furious against Periklés, whose long-standing political 
enemies now doubtless found strong sympathy in their denuncia- 


1 Thucyd. ii, 56-58. 2? Thucyd. ii, 59. 7AAotwyTo Tue yvduac. 

? Diodor. xii, 45; Ister ap. Schol. ad Soph. Œdip. Colon. 689; Herodot. ix. 

* Thucyd. ii, 65. ʻO uèv dijuoc, bre dn’ Eaccbvar dpudmevoc, éorépnto Kar 
robrav: of dè dvvatol, KaAd krýuara KaTa THY yópav oikodouiawe Te kal 
mTodvTeAeor katrackevaiç GmoAwAEKOTES 
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tions of his character and policy. That unshaken and majestic 
firmness, which ranked first among his many eminent qualities, 
was never more imperiously required, and never more effectively 
manifested. In his capacity of stratégus, or general, he convoked 
a formal assembly of the people, for the purpose of vindicating 
himself publicly against the ‘prevailing sentiment, and recom- 
mending perseverance in his line of policy. The speeches made 
by his opponents, assuredly very bitter, are not given by Thucy- 
didés ; but that of Periklés himself is set down at considerable 
length, and a memorable discourse it is. It strikingly brings into 
relief both the character of the man and the impress of actual 
circumstances, — an impregnable mind, conscious not only of 
right purposes, but of just and reasonable anticipations, and 
bearing up with manliness, or even defiance, against the natural 
difficulty of the case, heightened by an extreme of incalculable 
misfortune. He had foreseen,! while advising the war originally, 
the probable impatience of his countrymen under. its first hard- 
ships, but he could not foresee the epidemic by which that impa- 
tience had been exasperated into madness : and he now addressed 
them, not merely with unabated adherence to his own deliberate 
convictions, but also in a tone of reproachful remonstrance against 
their unmerited change of sentiment towards him, — seeking at 
the same time to combat that uncontrolled despair which, for the 
moment, overlaid both their pride and their patriotism. Far 
from humbling himself before the present sentiment, it is at 
this time that he sets forth his titles to their esteem in the most 
direct and unqualified manner, and claims the continuance of 
that which they had so long accorded, as something belonging to 
“him by acquired right. 

His main object, throughout this discourse, is to fill the minds 
of his audience with patriotic sympathy for the weal of the entire 
city, so as to counterbalance the absorbing sense of private woe. 
If the collective city flourishes, he argues, private misfortunes 
may at least be borne: but no amount of private prosperity will 
avail, if the collective city falls; a proposition literally true in 
ancient times, and under the circumstances of ancient warfare, 
though less true at present. “Distracted by domestic calamity, 


! Thucyd. i, 140. 
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ye are now angry both with me, who advised you to go to war, _ 


and with yourselves, who followed the advice. Ye listened to | 
me, considering me superior to others in judgment, in speech, in 
patriotism, and in incorruptible probity,! — nor ought I now to be 
treated as culpable for giving such advice, when in point of fact 


the war was unavoidable, and there would have been still greater- 


danger in shrinking from it. Iam the same man, still unchanged, 
— but ye, in your misfortunes, cannot stand to the convictions 
which ye adopted when yet unhurt. Extreme and unforeseen, 
indeed, are the sorrows which have fallen upon you: yet, inhab- 
iting as ye do a great city, and brought up in dispositions suit- 
able to it, ye must also resolve to bear*up against the utmost 
pressure of adversity, and never to surrender your dignity. I 


have often explained to you that ye have no reason to doubt of- 


eventual success in the war, but I will now remind you, more 
emphatically than before, and even with a degree of ostentation 
suitable as a stimulus to your present unnatural depression, — 
that your naval force makes you masters, not only of your allies, 
but of the entire sea — one half of the visible field for action 
and employment. Compared with so vast a power as this, the 
temporary use of your houses and territory is a mere trifle, — an 
ornamental accessory not worth considering; and this, too, if ye 
preserve your freedom, ye will quickly recover. It was your 
fathers who first gained this empire, without any of the advan- 
tages which ye now enjoy ; ye must not disgrace yourselves by 
losing what they acquired. Delighting as ye all do in the honor 
and empire enjoyed by the city, ye must not shrink from the 
toils whereby alone that honor is sustained: moreover, ye now 


fight, not merely for freedom instead of slavery, but for empire” 


! Thucyd. ii, 60. kaírot ¿po? TorobTy àvòpè òpyíčeove, ôç obdevde olouat 
ocwv eivat yvdvat Te Td déovTa, ka épunveðoat TaŭrTa, pihórohiç Te kal 
XONLÉTOV Kpeicowr. 

? Thucyd. ii, 62. dyAdow dé Kal róde, 6 uot dokeîre ovr’ abtol TÓTOTE 
evSvuundiva drapyov buiv peyéSove népi èç tiv apy, oŬT’ éyO v Toîç xpiv 
Adyotg* odd’ àv viv éxpnoduny KouTadeotépar Exovtt Thy Tpooroiyaty, el pù 
KataneTAnypévoue dude mapa Td cikòç Edpwv. OleoSe uèv yp Toy Evupayov 
pórov apyev—éyO dè àropaívw dio pwepdv Tov é¢ yphoww davepor, yğç Kat 
Vararrnc, tod érépov bude mavrd¢ Kvpiwrarove bvrag, È$ baov Te viv véweode, 
Kal Rv éximdéov Bovandare. 
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against loss of empire, with all the perils arising out of imperial 
unpopularity. It is not safe for you now to abdicate, even if ye 
chose to do so; for ye hold your empire like a despotism, — 
unjust perhaps in the original acquisition, but ruinous to part 
with when once acquired. Be not angry with me, whose advice 
ye followed in going to war, because the enemy have done. such 
damage as might be expected from them; still less on account 
of this unforeseen distemper: I know that this makes me an ob- 
ject of your special present hatred, though very unjustly, unless 
ye will consent to give me credit also for any unexpected good 
luck which may occur. Our city derives its particular glory 
from unshaken bearing up against misfortune: her power, her 
name, her empire of Greeks over Greeks, are such as have never 
before been seen: and if we choose to be great, we must take the 
consequence of that temporary envy and hatred which is the 
necessary price of permanent renown. Behave ye now in a 
manner worthy of that glory: display that courage which is es- 
sential to protect you against disgrace at present, as well as to 
guarantee your honor for the future. Send no farther embassy 
to Sparta, and bear your misfortunes. without showing symptoms 
of distress.” 1 
The irresistible reason, as well as the proud and resolute bear- 
ing of this discourse, set forth with an eloquence which it was 
‘not possible for Thucydidés to reproduce, — together with the 
age and character of Periklés, — carried the assent of the as- 
sembled people; who, when in the Pnyx, and engaged according 
to habit on public matters, would for a moment forget their pri- 
vate sufferings in considerations of the safety and grandeur of 
Athens: possibly, indeed, those sufferings, though still continuing, 
might become somewhat alleviated when the invaders quitted 
Attica, and when it was no longer indispensable for all the pop- 
ulation to confine itself within the walls. Accordingly, the 
assembly resolved that no farther propositions should be made 
for peace, and that the war should be prosecuted with vigor. But 
though the public resolution thus adopted showed the ancient 
habit of deference to the authority of Periklés, the sentiments 


1 Thucyd. ii, 60-64. I give a general summary of this memorable speech, 
without setting forth its full contents, still less the exact words. 
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of individuals taken separately were still those of anger against, 


him, as the author of that system which had brought them into 


so much distress. His political opponents — Kleon, Simmias, 


or Lakratidas, perhaps all three in conjunction — took care to 
provide an opportunity for this prevalent irritation to manifest 
itself in act, by bringing an accusation against him before the 
dikastery.. The accusation is said to have been preferred on the 
ground of pecuniary malversation, and ended by his being sen- 
tenced to pay a considerable fine, the amount of which is differ- 
ently reported, — fifteen, fifty, or eighty talents, by different 
authors.!. The accusing party thus appeared to have carried 


1 Thucyd. ii, 65; Plato, Gorgias, p. 515, c. 71; Plutarch, Periklés, c. 35 ; 
Diodor. xii, c. 38-45. About Simmias, as the vehement enemy of Periklés, 


see Plutarch, Reipub. Ger. Pracept. p. 805. 


Plutarch and “Diodorus both state that Periklés was not only fined, but 
also removed from his office of stratégus. Thucydidés mentions the fine, 
but not the removal: and his silence leads me to doubt the reality of the 
latter event altogether. For with such a man as Periklés, a vote of re- 
moval would have been a penalty more marked and cutting than the fine: 
moreover, removal from office, though capable of being pronounced by 
vote of the public assembly, would hardly be inflicted as penalty by the 
dikastery. z 

I imagine the events to have passed as follows: The stratêgi, with most 
other officers of the commonwealth, were changed or reélected at the be- 
ginning of Hekatombzon, the first month of the Attic year; that is, some- 
where about midsummer. Now the Peloponnesian army, invading Attica 
about the end of March or beginning of April, and remaining forty days, 
would leave the country about the first week in May. Periklés returned 
from his expedition against Peloponnesus shortly after they left Attica; 
that is, about the middle of May (Thucyd. ii, 57): there still remained, 
therefore, a month or six weeks before his office of stratégus naturally expired, 
and required renewal. It was during this interval (which Thucydidés ex- 
presses by the words ¿rt 0’ éorparnyet, ii, 59) that he convoked the igen 
and delivered the harangue recently mentioned. 

But when the time for a new election of stratégi arrived, the enemies of 
Periklés opposed his reélection, and brought a charge against him, in that 
trial of accountability to which every magistrate at Athens was exposed, 
after his period of office. They alleged against him some official miscon- 
duct in reference to the public money, and the dikastery visited him with 
a fine. His reélection was thus prevented, and with a man who had been 
so often reélected, this might be loosely called “taking away the office of 
general ;” so that the language of Plutarch and ‘Diodorus, as well as the 
silence of Thucydides, would, on this supposition, be justified, 
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their point, and to have disgraced, as well as excluded from 
reélection, the veteran statesman. But the event disappointed 
their expectations: the imposition of the fine not only satiated 
all the irritation of the people against him, but even occasioned 
a serious reaction in his favor, and brought back as strongly as 
ever the ancient sentiment of esteem and admiration. It was 
quickly found that those who had succeeded Periklés as gen- 
erals, neither possessed nor deserved m an equal degree, the 
public confidence, and he was accordingly soon reélected, with 
as much power and influence as he had ever in his life en- 
joyed.! 

* But that life — long, honorable, and useful — had already been 
prolonged considerably beyond the sixtieth year, and there were 
but too many circumstances, besides the recent fine, which tended 
to hasten as well as to embitter its close. At the very moment 
when Periklés was preaching to his countrymen, in a tone almost 
reproachful, the necessity of manful and unabated devotion to 
the common country, in the midst of private suffering, — he was 
himself among the greatest of sufferers, and most hardly pressed 
to set the example of observing his own precepts. The epidemic 
carried off not merely his two sons, the only two legitimate, 
Xanthippus and Paralus, but also his sister, several other rela- 
tives, and his best and most useful political friends. Amidst this 
train of domestic calamities, and in the funeral obsequies of so 
many of his dearest friends, he remained master of his grief, and 
maintained his habitual self-command, until the last misfortune, 
—the death of his favorite son Paralus, which left his house 
without any legitimate representative to maintain the family and 
the hereditary sacred rites. On this final blow, though he strove 
to command himself as before, yet, at the obsequies of the young 
man, when it became his duty to place a garland on the dead 
body, his grief became uncontrollable, and he burst out, for the 
first time of his life, into profuse tears and sobbing.” 

In the midst of these several personal trials he received the 
intimation, through Alkibiadés and some other friends, of the 
restored confidence of the people towards him, and of his re- 
election to the office of stratégus: nor was it without difficulty 


? Thucyd. ii, 65. 2 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 36. 
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that he was persuaded to present himself again at the public 
ussembly, and resume the direction of affairs. The regret of the 
people was formally expressed to him for the recent sentence, — 
perhaps, indeed, the fine may have been repaid to him, or some 
evasion of it permitted, saving the forms of law,!-— in the present 
temper of the city ; which was farther displayed towards him by 
the grant of a remarkable exemption from a law of his own 
priginal proposition. He had himself, some years before, been 
the author of that law, whereby the citizenship of Athens was 
restricted to persons born both of Athenian fathers and Athenian 
mothers, under which restriction several thousand persons, illegi- 
timate on the mother’s side, are said to have been deprived of the 
citizenship, on occasion of a public distribution of corn. Invidious 
as it appeared to grant, to Periklés singly, an exemption from a 
law which had been strictly enforced against so many others, the 
people were now moved not less by compassion than by anxiety 
to redress their own previous severity. Without a legitimate 
heir, the house of Periklés, one branch of the great Alkmzonid 
gens by his mother’s side, would be left deserted, and the conti- 
nuity of the family sacred rites would be broken, — a misfortune 
painfully felt by every Athenian family, as calculated to wrong 
all the deceased members, and provoke their posthumous dis- 
pleasure towards the city. Accordingly, permission was granted 
to Periklés to legitimize, and to inscribe in his own gens and 
phratry his natural son by Aspasia, who bore his own name.2 
It-was thus that Perikles was reinstated in his post of stra- 
tégus, as well as in his ascendency over the public counsels, — 
seemingly about August or September, 480 B.c. He lived 
about one year longer, and seems to have maintained his influ- 
ence as long as his health permitted. Yet we hear nothing of 
him after this moment, and he fell a victim, not to the violent 
symptoms of the epidemic, but to a slow and wearing fever,? 


1 See Plutarch, Demosthen. c. 27, about the manner of bringing about 
such an evasion of a fine: compare also the letter of M. Boeckh, in 
Meineke, Fragment. Comic. Grecor. ad Fragm. Eupolid. ii, 527. 

2? Plutarch, Periklés, c. 37. 

* Plutarch (Perik. c. 38) treats the slow disorder under w:tich he suffered 
as one of the forms of the epidemic: but this can hardly be correct, when 
we read the very marked character of the latter, as described by Thucydidés, 
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which underminded his strength as well as his capacity. To a 
friend who came to ask-after him when in this disease, Periklés 
replied by showing a charm or amulet which his female relations 
had hung about his neck,—a proof how low he was reduced, 
and how completely he had become a passive subject in the hands 
of others. And according to another anecdote which we read, 
yet more interesting and equally illustrative of his character, — 
it was during his last moments, when he was lying apparently 
unconscious and insensible, that the friends around his bed were 
passing in review the acts of his life, and the nine trophies which 
he had erected at different times for so many victories. He 
heard what they said, though they fancied that he was past 
hearing, and interrupted them by remarking : “What you praise 
in my life, belongs partly to good fortune, — and is, at best, com- 
mon to me with many other generals. But the peculiarity of 
which I am most proud, you have not noticed,—no Athenian 
has ever put on mourning on my account.” 1 

Such a cause of self-gratulation, doubtless more satisfactory to 
recall at such a moment than any other, illustrates that long- 
sighted calculation, aversion to distant or hazardous enterprise, 
and economy of the public force, which marked his entire politi- 
cal career; a career long, beyond all parallel, in the history of 
Athens, — since he maintained a great influence, gradually swell- 
ing into a decisive personal ascendency, for between thirty and 
forty years. His character has been presented in very different 
lights, by different authors, both ancient and modern, and our 
materials for striking the balance are not so good as we could 
wish. But his immense. and long-continued ascendency, as well 
as his unparalleled eloquence, are facts- attested not less by his 
enemies than by his friends, — nay, even more forcibly by the 
former than by the latter. The comic writers, who hated him, 
and whose trade it was to deride and hunt down every leading 
political character, exhaust their powers of illustration in setting 
forth both the one and the other :? Telekleidés, Kratinus, Eupolis, 


1 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 38. 

2 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 4, 8, 13, 16; Eupolis. Ajwou, Fragm., vi, p. 459, ed. 
Meineke. Cicero (De Orator. iii, 34; Brutus, 9-11) and Quintilian (ii, 16, 
19; x, 1, 82) count only as witnesses ‘at second-hand. 
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Aristophanés, all hearers and all enemies, speak of him like 
Olympian Zeus, hurling thunder and lightning, — like Heraklés 
and Achilles, — as the only speaker on whose lips persuasion sat, 
and who left his sting in the minds of his audience: while Plato 
the philosopher,! who disapproved of his political working, and 
of the moral effects which he produced upon Athens, nevertheless 
extols his intellectual and oratorical ascendency : “ his majestic 
intelligence,” —in language not less decisive than Thucydidés. 
There is another point of eulogy, not less valuable, on which the 
testimony appears uncontradicted: throughout his long career, 
amidst the hottest political animosities, the conduct of Periklés 
towards opponents was always mild and liberal. The conscious 
self-esteem and arrogance of manner with which the contempo- 
rary poet Ion reproached him, contrasting it with the unpretend- 
ing simplicity of his own patron Kimon, — though probably 
invidiously exaggerated, is doubtless in substance well founded, 
and those who read the last speech given above. out of Thucy- 
didés, will at once recognize in it this attribute. His natural taste, 
his love of philosophical research, and his unwearied application 
to public affairs, all contributed to alienate him from ordinary 
familiarity, and to make him careless, perhaps improperly care- 
less, of the lesser means of conciliating public favor. 

But .admitting this latter reproach to be well founded, as it 
seems to be; it helps to negative that greater and graver political 
crime which has been imputed to him, of sacrificing the perma- 
nent well-being and morality of the state to the maintenance of 
his own political power, — of corrupting the people by distribu- 
tions of the public money. “He gave the reins to the people 
(in. Plutarch’s words‘), and shaped his administration for their 


! Plato, Gorgias, c. 71, p. 516; Phedrus, c. 54, p. 270. IlepexAéa, Tòv 
ovTw weyahorperGc coddv dvdpa. Plato, Mens. p. 94, B. 

-? Plutarch, Periklés, c. 10-39. 3 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 5. 

4 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 11. Avd kaè rére padAcora TO huy Tac Hriac åvelç 
6 Tepixane érodrteveto mpdc yapiv — det pév Tiva Séav TovynyvpiKyy 7) éatia- 
ow 7) TouTÀv eivat unyavópevoç èv GoTel, Kar deararðaywyðv obk dpuovcotc 
noovaic tiv TOAwW— éEnxovta J rpiýpeiç Kad’ EKacTov żviavròv Exmeniu, & év 
alc modAol töv TodiTGv Exheov ökro uīvaç čumioðot, PEAETOWGRE Gua kal 
HavSavovtec THY vavTiKy sumetpiar. 

Compare c. 9, where Plutarch states that Periklés, havi tg ro other means 
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immediate favor, by always providing at home some public spec- 
tacle, or festival, or procession, thus nursing up the city in elegant 
pleasures,'— and by sending out every year sixty triremes, 
manned by citizen-seamen on full pay, who were thus kept in prac- 
tice and acquired nautical skill.” Now the charge here made against 
Periklés, and supported by allegations in themselves honorable 
rather than otherwise, — of a vicious appetite for immediate pop- 
ularity, and of improper concessions to the immediate feelings of 
the people against. their permanent interests, — is precisely that 
which Thucydidés, in the most pointed manner denies; and not 
merely denies, but contrasts Periklés with his successors in the 
express circumstances that they did so, while he did not. The 
language of the contemporary historian! well deserves to be 
cited: “ Periklés, powerful from dignity of character as well as 
from wisdom, and conspicuously above the least tinge of corrup- 
tion, held back the people with a free hand, and was their real 
leader instead of being led by them. For not being a seeker of 
power from unwgrthy sources, he did not speak with any view to 
present favor, but had sufficient sense of dignity to contradict 


of contending against-the abundant private largesses of his rival, Kimon, 
resorted to the expedient of distributing the public money among the citi- 
zens, in order to gain influence; acting in this matter upon the advice of 
his friend, Demonidés, according to the statement of Aristotle. 

1 Thucyd. ii, 65. "Exeivog pév (IlepixAgje) dvvaròç Ov 7H Te GEtOmarte 
ka Ti yvoun,Xpnuatav te dtabavac ddupbtaTo? yevomevoc, 
Katetxe TO TAHGOC eAevVEpuc, Kai obk HyETO pådàov bn’ abtod' 7 
aùbròç hye, Ova Tò uù kTÓuevoç èE ob npoonkóvrov tiv úvapıv mpd¢ nOovAY 
TL Aéyew, QAN Eyov èm aEtGoet Kal npòç dpyyy TL dvteimetv. ‘Oróre 
yoŭv atoSoité tt aitode mapa Karpov ppe Sapooivrac, Aéywv KatémAqooev 
él Tò doBeiotar’ Kat dedióraç ad dAdyuc dvTiKadiorn TaAw ext rò Yapociv 
*Eyiyveto 08 Ayy piv Snuoxpatia, Epyw dé bd Tod mpaTov avdpdc px. Ot 
08 boTEpoy toot aÙToÙù u&AÀAov Tpd¢ GAAHLOVE bvTEC, Kal dpeyopEvoL TOD mpõToç ` 
&xaoto¢ yiyveoSat, értparovTo kað’ ndovac TH Nue kat rà mpáéypara évd.dovat. 
"HE Ov, GAAa Te TOAAG, Oe èv peyály mbAEL Kal apyHv éxobon, Huaptndn, kal 
6 é¢ SukeAiay màoŭðç' ôç ob TocodvTov yvőuns úuáprnua jv, etc. Compare 
Plutarch, Nikias, c. 3. 

*ALiworc and åğíwpa, as used by Thucydidés, seem to differ in this respect; 
’AZiwore signifies, a man’s dignity, or pretensions to esteem and influence 
as felt and measured by himself; his sense of dignity; ’A&iwua means his 
dignity, properly so called; as felt and appreciated by others. See i, 37, 
41, 69. 
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them on occasion, even braving their displeasure. Thus, when- 
ever he perceived them insolently and unseasonably confident, 
he shaped his speeches-in such manner as to alarm and beat 
them down : when again he saw them unduly frightened, he tried 
to counteract it, and restore them confidence : so that the govern- 
ment wasin name a democracy, but in reality an empire exer- 
cised by the first citizen in the state. But those who succeeded 
after his death, being more equal one with another, and each of 
them desiring preéminencé over the rest, adopted the different 
course of courting the favor of the people, and sacrificing to that 
object even important state-interests. From whence arose many 
other bad measures, as might be expected in a great and imperial 
city, and especially the Sicilian expedition,” etc. 

It will be seen that the judgment here quoted from Thucy- 
didés contradicts, in the most unqualified manner, the reproaches 
commonly made against Periklés, or having corrupted the Athe- 
nian people by distributions of the public money, and by giving 
way to their unwise caprices, for the purpose,of acquiring and 
maintaining his own political power. Nay, the*historian particu- 
larly notes the opposite qualities, — self-judgment, conscious dig- 
nity, indifference to immediate popular applause or wrath, when 
set against what was permanently right and useful, — as the 
special characteristic of that great statesman. A distinction 
might indeed be possible, and Plutarch professes to note such 
distinction, between the earlier and the later part of his long 
political career: he began, so that biographer says, by corrupt- 
ing the people in order to acquire power, but having acquired it, 
he employed it in an independent and patriotic manner, so that 
the judgment of Thucydidés, true respecting the later part of his 
life, would not be applicable to the earlier. This distinction may 
be to a certain degree well founded, inasmuch as the power of 
opposing a bold and successful resistance io temporary aberra- 
tions of the public mind, necessarily implies an established infu- 
ence, and can hardly ever be exercised even by the firmest 
politician during his years of commencement: he is at that time 
necessarily the adjunct of some party or tendency which he finds 
already in operation, and has to stand forward actively and as- 
siduously before he can create for himself a separate personal 
influence. But while we admit the distinction to this extent 
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there is nothing to warrant us in restricting the encomium of 
Thucydidés exclusively to the later life of Periklés, or in repre- 
senting the earlier life as something in pointed contrast with that 
encomium. Construing fairly what the historian says, he evi- 
dently did not so conceive the earlier life of Periklés, Either those 
political changes which are held by Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, 
and others, to demonstrate the corrupting effect of Periklés and 
his political ascendency, — such as the limitation of the functions 
of the Areopagus, as well as of the power of the magistrates, 
the establishment of the numerous and frequent popular dikas- 
teries with regular pay, and perhaps also the assignment of pay 
to those who attended the ekklesia, the expenditure for public 
works, religious edifices and ornaments, the diobely (or distri- 
bution of two oboli per head to the poorer citizens at various 
festivals, in order that they might be able to pay for their places 
in the theatre), taking it as it then stood, etc., — did not appear 
to Thucydidés mischievous and corrupting, as these other writ- 
ers thought them; or else he did not particularly refer them to 
Periklés. i 

Both are true, probably, to some extent. The internal politi- 
cal changes at Athens, respecting the Areopagus and the dikas- 
teries, took place when Periklés was a young man, and when he 
cannot be supposed to have yet acquired the immense personal 
ascendency which afterwards belonged to him. Ephialtés in fact 
seems in tho8e early days to have been a greater man than Per- 
iklés, if we may judge by the fact that he was selected by his 
political adversaries for assassination, — so that they might with 
greater propriety be ascribed to the party with which Periklés 
was connected, rather than to that statesman himself. But next, 
we have no reason to presume that Thucydidés considered these 
changes as injurious, or as having deteriorated the Athenian 
character. All that he does say as to the working of Periklés on 
the sentiment and actions of his countrymen, is eminently favor- 
able. He represents the presidency of that statesman as moder- 
ate, cautious, conservative, and successful; he describes him as 
uniformly keeping back the people from rash enterprises, and 
from attempts to extend their empire,—as looking forward to 
the necessity of a war, and maintaining the naval, military, and 
financial forces of the state in constant condition to stand it, — 
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as calculating, with long-sighted wisdom, the conditions on which 
ultimate success depended. If we follow the elaborate funeral 
harangue of Periklés, which Thucydidés, since he produces it at 
length, probably considered as faithfully illustrating the political 
point of view of that statesman, we shall discover a conception 
of democratical equality nc less rational than generous; an 
anxious care for the recreation and comfort of the citizens, but 
no disposition to emancipate them from active obligation, either 
public or private, — and least of all, any idea of dispensing with 
such activity by abusive largesses out of the general revenue. 
The whole picture, drawn by Periklés, of Athens, “as the school- 
mistress of Greece,” implies a prominent development of pri- 
vate industry and commerce, not less than of public citizenship 
and soldiership,—of letters, arts, and recreative varieties of 
taste. 

Though Thucydidés does not directly canvass the constitutional 
changes effected in Athens under Periklés, yet everything which 
he does say leads us to believe that he accounted the working of 
that statesman, upon the whole, on Athenian power as well as on 
Athenian character, eminently valuable, and his death as an irre- 
parable loss. And we may thus appeal to the judgment of an 
historian who is our best witness in every conceivable respect, as 
a valid reply to the charge against Periklés, of having corrupted 
the Athenian habits, character, and government. If he spent a 
large amount of the public treasure upon religious edifices and 
ornaments, and upon stately works for the city, — yet the sum 
which he left- untouched, ready for use at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war, was such as to appear more than sufficient 
for all purposes of defence, or public safety, or military honor. 
It cannot be shown of Periklés that he ever sacrificed the greater 
object to the less, — the permanent and substantially valuable, 
to the transitory and showy, —assured present possessions, to 
the lust of new, distant, or uncertain conquests. If his advice 
had been listened to, the rashness which brought on the defeat 
of the Athenian Tolmidés, at Koréneia in Bæotia, would have 
been avoided, and Athens might probably have maintained her 
ascendency over Megara and Beeotia, which would have protected 
her territory from invasion, and given a new turn to the subse- 
quent history. Periklés is not to be treated as the author of the 
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Athenian character: he found it with its very marked positive 
characteristics and susceptibilities, among which, those which he 
chiefly brought out and improved were the best. The lust of 
expeditions against the Persians, which Kimon would have 
pushed into Egypt and Cyprus, he repressed, after it had accom- 
plished all which could be usefully aimed at: the ambition of 
Athens he moderated rather than encouraged: the democratical 
movement of Athens he regularized, and worked out into judicial 
institutions, which became one of the prominent features of 
Athenian life, and worked, in my judgment, with a very large 

balance of benefit to the national mind as well as to individual 
security, in spite of the many defects in their direct character as 
tribunals. But that point in which there was the greatest difference 
between Athens, as Periklés found it, and as he left it, is, unques 
tionably, the pacific and intellectual development, — rhetori- 
poetry, arts, philosophical research, and recreative variety. Tx 
which if we add, great improvement in the cultivation of the 
Attic soil, — extension of Athenian trade, — attainment and 
laborious maintenance of the maximum of maritime skill, ae 
tested by the battles of Phormio, — enlargement of the area of 
complete security by construction of the Long Walls,— lastly, the 
clothing of Athens in her imperial mantle, by ornaments, archi- 
tectural and sculptural, — we shall make out a case of genuine 
progress realized during the political life of Periklés, such as the 
evils imputed to him, far more imaginary*than real, will go but & 
little way to alloy. How little, comparatively speaking, of the 
picture drawn by Periklés in his funeral harangue of 431 B.c. 
would have been correct, if the harangue had been delivered 
- over those warriors who fell at Tanagra, twenty-seven years 
before ! 

It has been remarked by M. Boeckh,! that Periklés sacrificed 
the landed proprietors of Attica to the maritime interests and 


1 Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, b. iii, ch. xv, p. 399, Eng. Trans. 

Kutzen, in the second Beylage to his treatise, Periklés als Staatsmann 
(pp. 169-200), has collected and inserted a list of various characters of 
Periklés, from twenty different authors, English, French, and German. 
That of Wachsmuth is the best of the collection, — though even he appears 
to think that Periklés is to blame for having introduced a set of institutions 
which none but himself could work well. ) a 
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empire of Athens. This is of course founded on the destructive 
invasions of the country during the Peloponnesian. war ; for 
down to the commencement of that war the position of Attic 
cultivators and proprietors was particularly enviable: and the 
censure of M. Boeckh, therefore, depends upon the question, how 
far Periklés contributed to produce, or had it in his power to 
avert, this melancholy war, in its results so fatal, not merely to 
Athens, but to the entire Grecian race. Now here again, if we 
follow attentively the narrative of Thucydidés, we shall see that; 
in the judgment of that historian, not only Periklés did not bring 
on the war, but he could not have averted it without such conces- 
sions as Athenian prudence, as well as Athenian patriotism per- 
emptorily forbade: moreover, we shall see, that ihe calculations 
on which Periklés grounded ‘his hopes: of success if driven to 
war, were, in the opinion of the historian, perfectly sound and 
safe. We may even go farther, and affirm, that the administra- 
tion of Periklés during the fourteen years preceding the war, 
exhibits a “ moderation,” to use the words of Thucydidés,! dic- 
tated especially by anxiety to avoid raising causes of war ; though 
in the months immediately preceding the breaking out of the 
war, after the conduct of the Corinthians at Potidea, and the 
resolutions of the congress at Sparta, he resisted strenuously all 
compliance with special demands from Sparta, —— demands essen- 
tially insincere, and in which partial compliance would have 
lowered the dignity of Athens without insuring peace. The 
stories about Pheidias, Aspasia, and the Megarians, even if we 


should grant that there is some truth at the bottom of them, ` 


must, if we follow Thucydidés, be looked upon at worst as con- 
comitants and pretexts, rather than as real causes, of the war: 
though modern authors, in speaking of Periklés, are but too apt 
to use expressions which tacitly assume these stories to be well 
founded. 

Seeing then that Periklés did not bring on and could not have 
averted the Peloponnesian war, — that he steered his course in 
reference to that event with the long-sighted prudence of one 


' Thucyd. ii, 65. wetpiog &Enyeiro. i, 144. dixac Ô bre EVéhouev 


” a tee : 5 : : 
dotvar kata ràç EvvOjKac, roňéuov dé ovk dpfouer, apxouévouc ÔÈ duvvob= 
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who knew that the safety and the dignity of imperial Athens were 
essentially interwoven,— we have no right to throw upon him 
the blame of sacrificing the landed proprietors of Attica. These 
might, indeed, be excused for complaining, where they suffered 
so ruinously ; but the impartial historian, looking at the whole of 
the case, cannot admit their complaints as a ground for censuring 
the Athenian statesman. 

The relation of Athens to her allies, the weak point of her 
position, it was beyond the power of Periklés seriously to amend, 
probably also beyond his will, since the idea of political incorpo- 
ration, as well as that of providing a common and equal confed- 
erate bond, sustained by effective federal authority between 
different cities, was rarely entertained even by the best Greek 
minds.! We hear that he tried to summon at Athens a congress 
of deputies from all cities of Greece, the allies of Athens in- 
cluded ;? but the scheme could not be brought to bear, in conse- 
quence of the reluctance, noway surprising, of the Peloponne- 
sians. Practically, the allies were not badly treated during his 
administration: and if, among the other bad consequences of the 
prolonged war, they, as well as Athens, and all other Greeks 
come to suffer more and more, this depends upon causes with 
which he is not chargeable, and upon proceedings which departed 
altogether from his wise and sober calculations. Taking him 
altogether, with his powers of thought, speech, and action, — his 
competence, civil and military, in the council as well as in the 
field, — his vigorous and cultivated intellect, and his comprehen- 
sive ideas of a community in pacific and many-sided develop- 
ment, — his incorruptible public morality, caution, and firmness, 
in a country where all those qualities were rare, and the union 
of them in the same individual of course much rarer, — we shall 
find him without a parallel throughout the whole course of Gre- 
cian history. 


1 Herodotus (1,170) mentions that previous to the conquest of the twelve 
Tonic cities in Asia by Croesus, Thalés had advised them to consolidate 
themselves all into one single city government at Teos, and to reduce the ex- 
isting cities to mere demes or constituent, fractional municipalities, — rag dé 
ddhag nóñiaç oikeouévac yundév hocov vouiverdar karárep ei Ojpor elev, It 
is remarkable to observe that Herodotus himself bestows his unqualified 
commendation on this idea. 2 Plutarch, Periklés, ¢. 17 
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Under the great mortality and pressure of sickness at Athens,. 


their operations of war naturally languished; while the enemies 
also, though more active, had but little success. A fleet of one 
hundred triremes, with one thousand hoplites on board, was sent 
by the Lacedemonians under Knémus to attack Zakynthus, but 
accomplished nothing beyond devastation of the open parts of the 
island, and then returned home. And it was shortly after this, 
towards the month of September, that the Ambrakiots made an 
attack upon the Amphilochian town called Argos, situated on the 
southern coast of the gulf of Ambrakia: which town, as has 
been recounted in the preceding chapter, had been wrested from 
them two years. before by the Athenians, under Phormio, and 
restored to the Amphilochians and Akarnanians. The Ambra- 
kiots, as colonists and allies of Corinth, were at the same time 
animated by active enmity to the Athenian influence in Akar- 
nania, and by desire to regain the lost town of Argos. Procuring 
aid from the Chaonians, and some other Epirotic tribes, they 
marched against Argos, and after laying waste the territory, 
endeavored to take the town by assault, but were repulsed, and 
obliged to retire.! This expedition appears to have impressed 
the Athenians with the necessity of a standing force to protect 
their interest in those parts; so that in the autumn Phormio was 
sent with a squadron of twenty triremes to occupy Naupaktus, 
now inhabited by the Messenians, as a permanent naval station, 
and to watch the entrance of the Corinthian gulf2 We shall find 
in the events of the succeeding year ample confirmation of this 
necessity. 

Though the Peloponnesians were too inferior in maritime force 
to undertake formal war at sea against Athens, their single pri- 
vateers, especially the Megarian privateers from the harbor of 
Niszea, were active in injuring her commerce,3—and not merely 
the commerce of Athens, but also that of other neutral Greeks, 
without scruple or discrimination. Several merchantmen and 
fishing-vessels, with a considerable number of prisoners, were thus 
¢aptured.4 Such prisoners as fell into the hands of the Lacede- 


1 Thucyd. ii, 68. ? Thucyd. ii, 69. 3 Thucyd. iii, 51. 
* Thucyd. ii, 67-69; Herodot. vii, 137. Respecting the Lacedemonian 


privateering aie the Peloponnesian war, compare rios v; 115: com 
pare also eoho Hellen. v, 1, 29. 
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monians, — even neutral Greeks as well as Athenians, — were 
all put to death, and their bodies cast into clefts of the mountains. 
In regard to the neutrals, this capture was piratical, and the 
slaughter unwarrantably cruel, judged even by the received prac- 
tice of the Greeks, deficient as that was on the score of humanity : 
but to dismiss these neutral prisoners, or to sell them as slaves, 
would have given publicity to a piratical capture and provoked 
the neutral towns, so that the prisoners were probably slain as the 
best way of getting rid of them and thus suppressing evidence.! 

Some of these Peloponnesian privateers ranged as far as the 
southwestern coast of Asia Minor, where they found temporary 
shelter, and interrupted the trading-vessels from Phasélis and 
Phenicia to Athens ; to protect which, the Athenians despatched, 
in the course of the autumn, a squadron of six triremes under 
Melésander. He was farther directed to insure the collection of 
the ordinary tribute from Athenian subject-allies, and probably to 
raise such contributions as he could elsewhere. In the prosecu- 
tion of this latter duty, he undertook an expedition from the 
sea-coast against one of the Lykian towns in the interior, but his 
attack was repelled with loss, and he himself slain.2 

An opportunity soon offered itself to the Athenians, of retal- 
iating on Sparta for this cruel treatment of the maritime prison- 
ers. In execution of the idea projected at the commencement of 
the war, the Lacedzemonians sent Anéristus and two others as 
envoys to Persia, for the purpose of soliciting from the Great 
King aids of money and troops against Athens; the dissensions 


among the Greeks thus gradually paving the way for him to 
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1 Thucyd. ii, 67. Of Aakedaipoviot brnpgav, Toùç urópovç oðç čžaßov 
’AGnvaiwr kal Tov vupáxyov èv óñkéoi nep? Werorévyncov rAéovrag ror- 
Teivavtes Kal é¢ dapayyac toßadóvreç. Távraç yàp On kar’ àpxàç Tod mohé- 
uov of Aakedaimoviol, boovg Aáborev èv TH Cadácon, O¢ ToAEuiovg diépIerpov, 
Kal Tod¢ peta "AVnvaiwr vuroheuoŭvraç Kai Tode unde wed’ ETEpwr. 

The Lacedemonian admiral Alkidas slew all the prisoners taken on 
board merchantmen off the coast of Ionia, in the ensuing year (Thucyd. iii, 
32). Even this was considered extremely rigorous, and excited strong 
remonstrance; yet the mariners slain were not neutrals, but belonged to the 
subject-allies of Athens: moreover, Alkidas was in his flight, and obliged to 
make choice between killing his prisoners, or setting them free. 

? Thucyd. ii, 69. 
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regain his ascendency in the Agean. Timagoras of Tegea, 
together with an Argeian named Pollis, without any formal 
mission from his city, and the Corinthian Aristeus, accompanied 
hem. As the sea was in the power of Athens, they travelled 

erland through Thrace to the Hellespont; and Aristeus, eager 
to leave nothing untried for the relief of Potidza, prevailed upon 
them to make application to Sitalkés, king of the Odrysian Thra- 
cians. That- prince was then in alliance with Athens, and his 
son Sadokus had even received the grant of Athenian citizenship : 
yet the envoys thought it possible not only to detach him from 
the Athenian alliance, but even to obtain from him an army to act 
against the Athenians and raise the blockade of Potidæa, — this 
being refused, they lastly applied to him for a safe escort to the 
banks of the Hellespont, in their way towards Persia. But 
Learchus and Ameiniadés, then Athenian residents near the 
person of Sitaklés, had influence encugh not only to cause rejec- 
tion of these requests, but also to induce Sadokus, as a testimony 
of zeal in his new character of Athenian citizen, to assist them in 
seizing the persons of Aristeus and his companions in their 
journey through Thrace. Accordingly, the whole party were 
seized and conducted as prisoners to Athens, where they were 
forthwith put to death, without trial or permission to speak, — 
and their bodies cast into rocky chasms, as a reprisal for the cap- 
tured seamen slain by the Lacedemonians.1 


` 


1 Thucyd. ii, 67. Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Greece, vol. iii, ch. 20, p. 129) says 
that “ the envoys were sacrificed chiefly to give a decent color to the base- 
ness ” of killing Aristeus, from whom the Athenians feared subsequent evil, 
in consequence of his ability and active spirit. I do not think this is fairly 
- contained in the words of Thucydidés. He puts in the foreground of Athe- 
nian motive, doubtless, fear from the future energy of Aristeus ; but if that 
had been the only motive, the Athenians would probably have slain him 
singly without the rest: they would hardly think it necessary to provide 
themselves with “any decent color,” in the way that Dr. Thirlwall suggests. 
Thucydidés names the special feeling of the Athenians against Aristeus (in 
my judgment), chiefly in order to explain the extreme haste of the Athenian 
sentence of execution — aivjuepov — dxpirove, etc.: they were under the 
influence of combined motives, —fear, revenge, retaliation. 

The envoys here slain were sons of Sperthiés and Bulis, former Spartan 
heralds who had gone up to Xerxes at Susa to offer their heads as atcne- 
ment for the previous conduct of the Spartans in killing the heralds of 
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Such revenge against Aristeus, the instigator of the revolt of d 
Potidæa, relieved the Athenians from a dangerous enemy; and 
that blockaded city was now left to its fate. About midwinter 
it capitulated, after a blockade of two years, and after goi 
through the extreme of suffering from famine, to such a Pat 
that some of those who died were even eaten by the survivors. 
In spite of such intolerable distress, the Athenian generals, Xen- 
ophon son of Euripidés and his two colleagues, admitted them to 
favorable terms of capitulation, — permitting the whole population 
and the Corinthian allies to retire freely, with a specified sum of 
money per head, as well as with one garment for each man and 
two for each woman, — so that they found shelter among the 
Chalkidic townships in the neighborhood. These terms were 
singularly favorable, considering the desperate state of the city, 
which must very soon have surrendered at discretion: but the 


Darius. Xerxes dismissed them unhurt, — so that the anger of Talthybius 
(the heroic progenitor of the family of heralds at Sparta) remained still 
unsatisfied: it was only satisfied by the death of their two sons, now slain , 
by the Athenians. The fact that the two persons now slain were sons 
of those two (Sperthiés and Bulis) who had previously gone to Susa to 
tender their lives, — is spoken of as a “ romantic and tragical coincidence.” 
But there surely is very little to wonder at. The functions of herald at 
Sparta, were the privilege. of a particular gens, or family: every herald, 
therefore, was ex officio the son of a herald. Now when the Lacedzmonians, 
at the beginning of this Peloponnesian war, were looking out for two mem- 
bers of the heraldic gens to send up to Susa, upon whom would they so 
naturally fix as upon the sons of those two men who had been to Susa 
before ? These sons had doubtless heard their fathers talk a great deal about 
it, — probably with interest and satisfaction, since they derived great glory 
from the unaccepted offer of their lives in atonement. There was a par- 
ticular reason why these two men should be taken, in preference to any 
other heralds, to fulfil this dangerous mission: and doubtless when they 
perished in it, the religious imagination of the Lacedamonians would group 
all the series of events as consummation of the judgment inflicted by Tal- 
thybius in his anger (Herodot. vii, 135 — óç A€yovor Aakedaruorior). 

It appears that Anéristus, the herald here slain, had distinguished him- 
self personally in that capture of fishermen on the coast of Peloponnesus 
by the Lacedemonians, for which the Athenians were now retaliating 
(Herodot. vii, 137). Though this passage of Herodotus is not clear, yet 
the sense here put upon it is the natural one, —and clearer (in my judg- 

ment) than that which O. Müller would propose instead of it (Dorians, ii, 
p- 437). 
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hardships, even of the army without, in the cold of winter, were 

_very severe, and they had becéme thoroughly tired both of the 
duration and the expense of the siege. The cost to Athens had been 
not less than two thousand talents; since the assailant force had 
never been lower than three thousand hoplites, during the entire 
two years of the siege, and for a portion of the time considerably 
greater, — each hoplite receiving two drachmas per diem. ‘The 
Athenians at home, when they learned the terms of the capitula- 
tion, were displeased with the generals for the indulgence shown, 
—since a little additional patience would have constrained the 
city to surrender at discretion: in which case the expense would 
have been partly made good by selling the prisoners as slaves, — 
and Athenian vengeance probably gratified by putting the 
warriors to death.!_ A body of one thousand colonists were sent 
from Athens to occupy Potidea and its vacant territory.? 

Two full years had now elapsed sirce the actual commencement 
of war, by the attack of the Thebans on Platæa; yet the Pelo- 
ponnesians had accomplished nothing of what they expected. 
They had not rescued Potidea, nor had their twice-repeated 
invasion, although assisted by the unexpected disasters arising 
from the epidemic, as yet brought Athens to any sufficient humil- 
iation, — though perhaps the envoys which she had sent during 
the foregoing summer with propositions for peace, contrary to 
the advice of Periklés, may have produced an impression that 
she could not hold out long. At the same time, the Peloponne- 
sian allies had on their side suffered little damage, since the 
ravages inflicted by the Athenian fleet on their coast may have 
been nearly compensated by the booty which their invading 
troops gained in Attica. Probably by this time the public opin- 
ion in Greece had contracted an unhappy familiarity with the 
state of war, so that nothing but some decisive loss and humilia- 
tion on one side at least, if not on both, would suffice to terminate 

- it. In this third spring, the Peloponnnesians did not repeat 
their annual march into Attica, — deterred, partly, we may sup- 


! Thucyd. ii, 70; iii, 17. However, the displeasure of the Athenians 
against the commanders cannot have been very serious, since Xenophon 


was appointed to command against the Chalkidians in the ensuing year. 
? Diodor. xii, 46. 
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pose, by fear of the epidemic yet raging there, — but still more 
by the strong desire of the Thebans to take their revenge on 
Platza. ae 

To this ill-fated city, Archidamus marched forthwith, at the 
head of the confederate army. But no sooner had he entered 
and begun to lay waste the territory, than the Platean heralds 
came forth to arrest his hand, and accosted him in the following 
terms: “ Archidamus, and ye men of Lacedzmon, ye act wrong, 
and in a manner neither worthy of yourselves nor of your 
fathers, in thus invading the territory of Platea. For the Lace- 
dzmonian Pausanias, son of Kleombrotus, after he had liberated 
Greece from the Persians, in conjunction with those Greeks who 
stood forward to bear their share of the danger, offered sacrifice 
to Zeus Eleutherius, in the market-place of Platæa; and there, 
in presence of all the allies, assigned to the Plateans their own 
city and territory to hold in full autonomy, so that none should 
invade them wrongfully, or with a view to enslave them: should 
such invasion occur, the allies present pledged themselves to 
stand forward with all their force as protectors. While your 
fathers made to us this grant, in consideration of our valor and 
forwardness in that perilous emergency, ye are now doing the 
precise contrary: ye are come along with our worst enemies, the 
Thebans, to enslave us. And we on our side now adjure you, 
calling to witness the gods who sanctioned that oath, as well as 
your paternal and our local gods, not to violate the oath by doing 
wrong to the Platzan territory, but to let us live on in that auto- 
nomy which Pausanias guaranteed.”! 

Whereunto Archidamus replied: “Ye speak fairly, men of 
Platæa, if your conduct shall be in harmony with your words. 
Remain autonomous yourselves, as Pausanias granted, and help 
us to liberate those other Greeks, who, after having shared in the 
same dangers and sworn the same oath along with you, have now 
been enslaved by the Athenians. It is for their liberation and 
that of the other Greeks that this formidable outfit of war has 
been brought forth. Pursuant to your oaths, ye ought by rights, 
and we now invite you, to take active part in this object. But 
if ye cannot act thus, at least remain quiet, conformably to the 


! Thucyd. ii, 71, 72. 
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summons which we have already sent to you; enjoy your own 
territory, and remain neutral, — receiving both parties as friends, 
but neither party for warlike purposes. With this we shall be 
satisfied.” 

The reply of Archidamus discloses by allusion a circumstance 
which the historian had not before directly mentioned ; that the 
Lacedemonians had sent a formal summons to the Plataans to 
renounce their alliance with Athens and remain neutral : at what 
time this took place,! we do not know, but it marks the peculiar 
sentiment attaching to the town. But the Plateans did not 
comply with the invitation thus twice repeated. The heralds, 
having returned for instructions into the city, brought back for 
answer, that compliance was impossible, without the consent of 
the Athenians, since their wives and families were now harbored 
at Athens: besides, if they should profess neutrality, and admit 
both parties as friends, the Thebars might again make an attempt 
to surprise their city. In reply to their scruples, Archidamus 
again addressed them: “ Well, then, hand over your city and 
houses to us Lacedemonians: mark out the boundaries of your 
territory : specify the number of your fruit-trees, and all your 
other property which admits of being numbered ; and then retire 
whitkersoever ye choose, as long as the war continues. As soon 
as it is over, we will restore to you all that we have received, — 
in the interim, we will hold it in trust, and keep it in cultiva- 
tion, and pay you such an allowance as shall suffice for your 
wants.”2 

The proposition now made was so fair and tempting, that the 
general body of the Platzans were at first inclined to accept it, 
provided the Athenians would acquiesce ; and they obtained from 
Archidamus a truce long enough to enable them to send envoys 
to Athens. After communication with the Athenian assembly, 
the envoys returned to Platæa, bearing the following answer: 
“Men of Platæa, the Athenians say they have never yet per- 
mitted you to be wronged since the alliance first began, — nor 
will they now betray you, but will help you to the best of their 


1 This previous summons is again alluded to afterwards, on occasion of 
the slaughter of the Plateean prisoners (iii, 68): dure TOv Te GAAov 
xpóvov hěíovv dnVev, etc. ? Thucyd. ii, 73, 74, 
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power. And they adjure you, by the oaths which your fathers 
swore to them, not to depart in any way from the alliance.” 

This message awakened in the bosoms of the Platzans the 
full force of ancient and tenacious sentiment. They resolved to 
maintain, at all cost, and even to the extreme of ruin, if necessity 
should require it, their union with Athens. It was indeed impos- 
sible that they could do otherwise, considering the position of 
their wives and families, without the consent of the Athenians; 
and though we cannot wonder that the latter refused consent, we 
may yet remark, that, in their situation, a perfectly generous 
ally might well have granted it. For the forces of Platea 

, counted for little as a portion of the aggregate strength of Athens ; 
nor could the Athenians possibly protect it against the superior 
land-torce of their enemies, — in fact, so hopeless was the attempt 
that they never even tried, throughout the whole course of the 
long subsequent blockade. 

The final refusal of the Plateans was proclaimed to Archida- 
mus, by word of mouth from the walls, since it was not thought 
safe to send out any messenger. As soon as the Spartan prince 
heard the answer, he prepared for hostile operations, — appar- 
ently with very sincere reluctance, attested in the following 
invocation, emphatically pronounced : — 

“Ye gods and heroes, who hold the Platzan territory, be ye 
my witnesses, that we have not in the first instance wrongfully 
— not until these Plateans have first renounced the oaths bind- 
ing on all of us— invaded this territory, in which our fathers 
defeated the Persians after prayers to you, and which ye granted 
as propitious for Greeks to fight in, — nor shall we commit wrong 
in what we may do farther, for we have taken pains to tender 
reasonable terms, but without success. Be ye now consenting 
parties: may those who are beginning the wrong receive punish- 
ment for it, — may those who are aiming to inflict penalty right- 
eously, obtain their object.” 

It was thus that Archidamus, in language delivered probably 
under the walls, and within hearing of the citizens who manned 
them, endeavored to conciliate the gods and heroes of that town 
which he was about to ruin and depopulate. The whole of this 
preliminary debate,! so strikingly and dramatically set forth by 


1 Thucyd. ii, 71-75. 
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Thucydidés, illustrates forcibly the respectful reluctance with 
which the Lacedzmonians first brought themselves to assail this 
scene of the glories of their fathers. What deserves remark is, 
that their direct sentiment attaches itself, not at all to the Platean 
people, but only to the Platean territory; it is purely local, 
though it becomes partially transferred to the people, as tenants 
of this spot, by secondary association. It was, however, nothing 
but the long-standing antipathy! of the Thebans which induced 
Archidamus to undertake the enterprise; for the conquest of 
Platea was of no avail towards the main objects of the war, 
though its exposed situation caused it to be crushed between the 
two great contending forces in Greece. 

Archidamus now commenced the siege forthwith, in fall hopes * 
that his numerous army, the entire strength of the Peloponnesian 
confederacy, would soon capture a place of no great size, and 
probably not very well fortified ; y2t defended by a resolute gar- 
rison of four hundred native citizens, with eighty Athenians: 
there was no one else in the town except one hundred and ten 
female slaves for cooking. The fruit-trees, cut down in laying 
waste the cultivated land, sufficed to form a strong palisade all 
round the town, so as completely to block up the inhabitants. 
Next, Archidamus, having abundance of timber near at band in 
the forests of Kithæron, began to erect a mound up against a 
portion of the town wall, so as to be able to march up by an 
inclined plane, and thus take the place by assault. Wood, stones, 
and earth, were piled up in a vast heap, — cross palings of wood 
being carried on each side of it, in parallel lines at right angles 
to the town- wall, for the purpose of keeping the loose mass of 
materials between them together. For seventy days and as 
many nights did the army labor at this work, without any inter- 
mission, taking turns for food and repose: and through such 
unremitting assiduity, the mound approached near to the height 
of the town wall. But as it gradually mounted up, the Pla- 
tans were not idle on their side: they constructed an addi- 
tional wall of wood, which they planted on the top of their own 
town wall, so as to heighten the part over against the enemy’s 
mound : sustaining it by brickwork behind, for which the neigh- 


1 Thucyd. iii, 68. ' 
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boring houses furnished materials: hides, raw as well as dressed, 
were suspended in front of it, in order to protect their workmen 
against missiles, and the woodwork against fire-carrying arrows. 
And as the besiegers still continued heaping up materials, to 
carry their mound up to the height even of this recent addition, 
the Platæans met them by breaking a hole in the lower part of 
their town wall, and pulling in the earth from the lower portion 
of the mound; which thus gave way at the top and left a vacant 
space near the wall, until the besiegers filled it up by letting 
down quantities of stiff clay rolled up in wattled reeds, which 
could not be pulled away in the same manner. Again, the Pla- 
tzans dug a subterranean passage from the interior of their town 
to the ground immediately under the mound, and thus carried 
away unseen the lower earth belonging to the latter; so that the 
besiegers saw their mound continually sinking down, in spite of 
fresh additions at the top,— yet without knowing the reason. 
Nevertheless, it was plain that these stratagems would be in the 
end ineffectual, and the Plateans accordingly built a new portion 
of town wall in the interior, in the shape of a crescent, taking 
its start from the old town wall on each side of the mound: the 
besiegers were thus deprived of all benefit from the mound, 
assuming it to be successfully completed; since when they had 
marched over it, there stood in front of them a new town wall to 
be carried in like manner. 

Nor was this the only method of attack employed. Archida- 
mus farther brought up battering engines, one of which greatly 
shook and endangered the additional height of wall built by the 
Plateans over against the mound; while others were brought to 
bear on different portions of the circnit of the town wall. Against 
these new assailants, various means of defence were used: the 
defenders on the walls threw down ropes, got hold of the head 
of the approaching engine, and pulled it by main force out of the 
right line, either upwards or sideways: or they prepared heavy 
wooden beams on the wall, each attached to both ends by long 
iron chains to two poles projecting at right angles from the wall, 
by means of which poles it was raised up and held aloft : so that 
at the proper moment, when the battering machine approached 
AEE, PE AEE ECE TE NE IE, a LOE 9 
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the wall, the chain was suddenly let go, and the beam fell down 
with great violence directly upon the engine and broke off its 
projecting beak! However rude these defensive processes may 
seem, they were found effective against the besiegers, who saw 
themselves, at ti. close of three months’ unavailing efforts, 
obliged to renounce the idea of taking the town in any other way 
than by the process of blockade and famine,— a_process alike 
tedious and costly.2 f 

Before they would incur so much inconvenience, however, 
they had recourse to one farther stratagem, — that of trying to 
set the town on fire. From the height of their mound, they 
*hrew down large quantities of fagots, partly into the space be- 
tween the mound and the newly-built crescent piece of wall, — 
partly, as far as they could reach, into other parts of the city: 
pitch and other combustibles were next added, and the whole 
mass set on fire. The conflagration was tremendous, such ag 
had never been before seen: a large portion of the town became 
unapproachable, and the whole of it narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion. -Nothing could have preserved it, had the wind been rather 
more favorable: there was indeed a farther story, of a most 
opportune thunder-storm coming to extinguish the flames, which- 
Thucydidés does not seem to eredit.3 In spite of much partial 
damage, the town remained still defensible, and the spirit of the 
inhabitants unsubdued. 

There now remained. no other resource except to build a wall 
of circumvallation round Platæa, and trust to the slow process of 
famine. The task was distributed in suitable fractions among 
the various confederate cities, and completed about the middle 
of September, a little before the autumnal equinox.t Two dis- 


1 The various processes, such as those here described, employed both for 
offence and defence in the ancient sieges, are noticed and discussed in 
Æneas Poliorketic. ¢. 33, seq. 2 Thucyd. ii, 76. 

3 Thucyd. ii, 77. 

4 Thucyd. ii, 78. kat érerdy mãv éeipyacto mep ’ApKtobpou ériroAde, etc. 
at the period of the year when the star Arcturus rises immediately before 
sunrise, — that is, sometime between the 12th and 17th óf September: see 
Göller’s note on the passage. Thucydidés does not often give any fixed 
marks to discriminate the various periods of the year, as we find it here 
done. The Greek months were all lunar months, or nominally so: the 
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tinct walls were constructed, with sixteen feet of intermediate 
space all covered in, so as to look like one very thick wall: there 
were, moreover, two ditches, out of which the bricks for the wall 
had been taken, — one on the inside towards Platæa, and the. 
other on the outside against any foreign relieving force. The 
interior covered space between the walls was intended to serve as 
permanent quarters for the troops left on guard, consisting half 
of Beeotians and half of Peloponnesians.1 

At the same time that Archidamus began the siege of Platæa, 
the Athenians on their side despatched a force of two thousand 
hoplites and two hundred horsemen, to the Chalkidic peninsula, 
under Xenophon son of Euripidés (with two colleagues), the 
same who had granted so recently the capitulation of Potidea. 
It was necessary doubtless, to convoy and establish the new colo- 
nists who were about to occupy the deserted site of Potidæa : 
moreover, the general had acquired some knowledge of the posi- 
tion and parties of the Chalkidic towns, and hoped to be able to 
act against them with effect. They first invaded the territory be- 
longing to the Bottizan town of Spartdlus, not without hopes 
that the city itself would be betrayed to them by intelligences 
within: but this was prevented by the arrival of an additional 
force from Olynthus, partly hoplites, partly peltasts. These pel- 
tasts, a species of troops between heavy-armed and light-armed, 
furnished with a pelta (or light shield), and short spear, or javelin, 
appear to have taken their rise among these Chalkidic Greeks, 
being equipped in a manner half Greek and half Thracian: we 
shall find them hereafter much improved and turned to account 
by some of the ablest Grecian generals. The Chalkidic hoplites 
are generally of inferior merit: on the other hand, their cavalry 


names of months, as well as the practice of intercalation to rectify the cal- 
endar, varied from city to city; so that if Thucydidés had specified the day 
of the Attic month Boédromion (instead of specifying the rising of Arctu- 
rus) on which this work was finished, many of his readers would not have 
distinctly understood him. Hippokratés also, in indications of time for 
medical purposes, employs the appearance of Arcturus and other stars. 

? Thucyd. ii, 78; iii, 21. From this description of the double wall and 


_ covered quarters provided for what was foreknown as a long blockade, we 


may understand the sufferings of the Athenian troops (who probably had 
no double wall), in the two years’ blockade of Potidaa,—and their readi- 
ness to grant an easy capitulation to the besieged : see a few pages above. 
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and their peltasts are very good: in the action which now took 
place under the walls of Spartélus, the Athenian hoplites defeated 
those of the enemy, but their cavalry and their light troops were 
completely worsted by the Chalkidic. These latter, still farther 
strengthened by the arrival of fresh peltasts from Olynthus, ven- 
tured even to attack the Athenian hoplites, who thought it pru- 
dent to fall back upon the two companies left in reserve to guard 
the baggage. During this retreat they were harassed by the 
Chalkidic horse and light-armed, who retired when the Athe- 
nians turned upon them, but attacked them on all sides when on 
their march; and employed missiles so effectively that the re- 
treating hoplites could no longer maintain a steady order, but 
took to flight, and scught refuge at Potidea. Four hundred and 
thirty hoplites, near one-fourth of the whole force, together with 
all three generals, perished in this defeat, and the expedition 
returned in dishonor to Athens.! 

In the western parts of Greece, the arms of Athens and her 
allies were more successful. The repulse of the Ambrakiots 
from the Amphilochian Argos, during the preceding year, had 
only exasperated them and induced them to conceive still larger 
plans of aggression against both the Akarnanians and Athenians. 
In concert with their mother-city Corinth, where they obtained 
warm support, they prevailed upon the Lacedemonians to take 
part in a simultaneous attack of Akarnania, by land as well as 
by sea, which would prevent the Akarnanians from concentrating 
their forces in any one point, and put each of their townships 
upon an isolated self-defence ; so that all of them might be over- 
powered in succession, and detached, together with Kephallenia 
and Zakynthus, from the Athenian alliance. The fleet of Phor- 
mio at Naupaktus, consisting only of twenty triremes, was 
accounted incompetent to cope with a Peloponnesian fleet such 
as might be fitted out at Corinth. There was even some hope 
that the important station at Naupaktus might itself be taken, so 
as to expel the Athenians completely from those parts. 

The scheme of operations now projected was far more compre- 
hensive than anything which the war had yet afforded. The 
land-force of the Ambrakiots, together with their neighbors and 


1 Thucyd. ii, 79. 
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fellow-colonists the Leukadians and Anaktorians, assembled near 
their own city, while their maritime force was collected at 
Leukas, on the Akarnanian coast. ‘The force at Ambrakia was 
joined, not only by Knémus, the Lacedemonian admiral, with 
one thousand Peloponnesian hoplites, who found means to cross 
over from Peloponnesus, eluding the vigilance of Phormio, — 
but also by a numerous body of Epirotic and Macedonian auxil- 
iaries, collected even from the distant and northernmost tribes. 
A thousand Chaonians were present, under the command of 
Photyus and Nikanor, two annual chiefs chosen from the regal 
_ gens. Neither this tribe, nor the Thesprotians who came along 
with them, acknowledged any hereditary king. The Molossians 
and Atintanes, who also joined the force, were under Sabylin- 
thus, regent on behalf of the young prince Tharypas. There 
came, besides, the Paranzi, from the banks of the river Adéus 
under their king Oreedus, together with one thousand Orestz, a 
tribe rather Macedonian than Epirot, sent by their king Antio- 
chus. Even king Perdikkas, though then nominally in alliance 
with Athens, sent one thousand of his Macedonian subjects, who, 
however, arrived too late to be of any use.! This large and 
diverse body of Epirotic invaders, a new phenomenon in Gre- 
cian history, and got together doubtless by the hopes of plunder, 
proves the extensive relations of the tribes of the interior with 
the city of Ambrakia, — a city destined to become in later days 
the capital of the Epirotic king Pyrrhus. 

It had been concerted that the Peloponnesian fleet from Cor- 
inth should join that already assembled at Leukas, and act upon 
the coast of Akarnania at the same time that the land-force 
marched into that territory. But Knémus finding the land-force 
united and ready, near Ambrakia, deemed it unnecessary to await 
the fleet from Corinth, and marched straight into Akarnania, 
through Limnza, a frontier village territory belonging to the 
Amphilochian Argos. He directed his march upon Stratus, — 
an interior town, and the chief place in Akarnania,— the cap- 
ture of which would be likely to carry with it the surrender of 
the rest ; especially as the Akarnanians, distracted by the pres- 
ence of the ships at Leukas, and alarmed by the large body of 
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invaders on their frontier, did not dare to leave their own sep 
arate homes, so that Stratus was left altogether to its own citizens. 
- Nor was Phormio, though they sent an urgent message to him, 
in any condition to help them; since he could not leave Naupak 
-tus unguarded, when the large fleet from Corinth was known to 
be approaching. Under such circumstances, Knémus and his 
army indulged the most confident hopes of overpowering Status 
without difficulty. They marched in three divisions : the Epirots 
in the centre, — the Leukadians and Anaktorians on the right, — 
the Peloponnesians and Ambrakiots, together with Knémus 
himself, on the left. So little expectation was entertained of 
resistance, that these three divisions took no pains to keep near 
or even in sight of each other. Both the Greek divisions, indeed, 
maintained a good order of march, and kept proper scouts on the 
look out; but the Epirots advanced without any care or order - 
whatever; especially the Chaonians, who_ formed the van. 
These men, accounted the most warlike of all the Epirotic tribes, 
were so full of conceit and rashness,-that when they approached 
near to Stratus, they would not halt to encamp and assail the 
place conjointly with the Greeks; but marched along with the 
other Epirots right forward to the town, intending to attack it 
single-handed, and confident that they should carry it at the first 
assault, before the Greeks came up, so that the entire glory would 
be theirs. The Stratians watched and profited by this impru- 
dence. Planting ambuscades in convenient places, and suffering 
the Epirots to approach without suspicion near to the gates, they 
then suddenly sallied out and attacked them, while the troops in 
‘ambuscade rose up and assailed them at the same time. The 
- Chaonians who formed the van, thus completely surprised, were 
routed with great slaughter; while the other Epirots fled, after 
but little resistance. So much had they hurried forward in 
advance of their Greek allies, that neither the right nor the left 
division were at all aware of the battle, until the flying bar- 
barians, hotly pursued by the Akarnanians, made it known to 
them. The two divisions then joined, protected the fugitives, 
and restrained farther pursuit, —the Stratians declining to 
come to hand-combat with them until the other Akarnanians 
should arrive. They seriously annoyed the forces of Knémus, 
however, by distant slinging, in which the Akarnanians were 
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preéminently skilful; nor did Knémus choose to persist in his 
attack under such discouraging circumstances. As soon as night - 
arrived, so that there was no longer any fear of slingers, he 
retreated to the river Anapus, a distance of between nine and - 
‘ten miles. Well aware that the news of the victory would 
attract other Akarnanian forces immediately to the aid of Stra- 
tus, he took advantage of the arrival of his own Akarnanian 
allies from Ciniadz (the only town in the country which was 
attached to the Lacedzmonian interest), and sought shelter near 
their city. From thence his troops dispersed, and returned to 
their respective homes.! 

Meanwhile, the Peloponnesian fleet from Corinth, which had 
been destined to cooperate with Knémus off the coast of Akar- 
nania, had found difficulties in its passage, alike unexpected and 
insuperable. Mustering forty-seven triremes of Corinth, Sikyon, 
and other places, with a body of soldiers on board, and with 
accompanying store-vessels, — it departed from the harbor of 
Corinth, and made its way along the northern coast of Achaia. 
Its commanders, not intending to meddle with Phormio and his 
twenty ships at Naupaktus, never for a moment imagined that 
he would venture to attack a number so greatly superior: the 
triremes were, accordingly, fitted out more as transports for 
numerous soldiers than with any view to naval combat, — and 
with little attention to the choice of skilful rowers.? 

Except in the combat near Korkfyra, and there only partially, 
the Peloponnesians had never yet made actual trial of Athenian 
maritime efficiency, at the point of excellence which it had now 
reached: themselves retaining the old unimproved mode of fight- 
ing and of working ships at sea, they had no practical idea of 
the degree to which it had been superseded by Athenian training. 
Among the Athenians, on the contrary, not only the seamen 
generally had a confirmed feeling of their own superiority, — but 
Phormio especially, the ablest of all their captains, always famil- 
iarized his men with the conviction, that no Peloponnesian fleet, 


1 Thucyd. ii, 82; Diodor. xii, 48. 
2 Thucyd. ii, 83. ody O¢ ¿mù vavuayiav, GAAG oTpaTiwTiKOTepoy TAPEOKEV- 
acuévor: compare the speech of Knémus, c. 87, The unskilfulness of the 
- rowers is noticed (c. 84). 
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be its number ever so great, could possibly contend against them 
with success.! Accordingly, the Corinthian admirals, Machaon 
and his two colleagues, were surprised to observe that Phormio 
with his small Athenian squadron, instead of keeping safe in 
Naupaktus, was moving in parallel line with them and watching 
their progress until they should get out of the Corinthian gulf 
into the more open sea. Having advanced along the northern 
coast of Peloponnesus as far as Patre in Achaia, they then 
altered their course, and bore to the northwest in order to eross 
over towards the AStolian coast, in their way to Akarnania. In 
doing this, however, they perceived that Phormio was bearing 
down upon them from Chalkis and the mouth of the river 
Euenus, and they now discovered for the first time that he was 
going to attack them. Disconcerted by this incident, and not 
inclined for a naval combat in the wide and open sea, they 
altered their plan of passage, returned to the coast of Pelopon- 
nesus, and brought to for the night at some point near to Rhium, 
the narrowest breadth of the strait. Their bringing to was a 
mere feint intended to deceive Phormio, and induce him to go 
back for the night to his own coast: for, during the course of the 
night, they left their station, and tried to get across the breadth 
of the gulf, where it was near the strait, and comparatively nar- 
row, before Phormio could come down upon them: and if the 
Athenian captain had really gone back to take night-station on 
his own coast, they would probably have got across to the ‘ 
Ætolian or northern coast without any molestation in the wide 
sea: but he watched their movements closely, kept the sea all 
night, and was thus enabled to attack them in mid-channel, even 


! Thucyd. ii, 88. porepov uèv yap det abtoi¢g EAeye (Phormio) ka? 
Tporapeckebace Tac yvapuac, oç obðèv abdbroic TAHSOC veðv TocodTOY, Hy 
émiméy, 6, TL oby Yropevetéov abtoic oTi’ Kat ol orpatidrat èk KoAAod èr 
copia adbtotc THY Gsiwory Tabtny elAndecav, pndéeva bxAOv ’ADnvaior 
ovtecg Helorovvyoiov vedy broxopeiv. 

This passage is not only remarkable as it conveys the striking persuasion 
entertained by the Athenians of their own naval superiority, but also as it 
discloses the frank and intimate communication between the Athenian cap- 
tain and his seamen, — so strongly pervading and determining the feel- 
ings of the latter. Compare what is told respecting the Syracusan Hermo- 
kratés, Xenoph. Hellen. i, 1, 30. 
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during the shorter passage near the strait, at the first dawn of 
morning.!. On seeing his approach, the Corinthian admirals 


1 Thucyd. ii, 83. ’Emevd7 wévtot avtimaparAéovrag Te pov abrode (that 
is, when the Corinthians saw the Athenian ships) rapa yijv opõv kopiğopé- 
vov, kat èx IlatpGv tio ’Axatag mpd¢ tiv dvtimépac Areipov dtaBadAdvTov 
éni’Akapvaviacg Kxateidov Tode ’ASyvaiove amd tig XGAKo¢ Kat Tod Ebývov 
morauoðŭ mpoorAéovtac chici, kal obk EAADOV vuKTOC ġoputoéue- 
vot, ottw Ò) åvaykáčovraı vavuayely Kata pécov Tov TopSpov. 

There is considerable difficulty in clearly understanding what was here 
done, especially what is meant by the words od« éAa3ov vukròç bpopuioáus- 
vot, which words the Scholiast construed as if the nominative case to éAaVov 
were of ’A0yvaiot, whereas the natural structure of the sentence, as well as 
the probabilities of fact, lead the best commentators to consider oi IeAorov- 
vqotot as the nominative case to that verb. The remark of the- Scholiast, 
however, shows us, that the difficulty of understanding the sentence dates 
from ancient times. 

Dr. Arnold — whose explanation is adopted by Poppo and Göller — 
says: “ The two fleets were moving parallel to one another along the oppo- 
site shores of the Corinthian gulf. But even when they had sailed out of 
the strait at Rhium, the opposite shores were still so near, that the Pelo- 
ponesians hoped to cross over without opposition, if they could so far 
deceive the Athenians, as to the spot where they brought to for the night, as 
to induce them either to stop too soon, or to advance too far, that they 
might not be exactly opposite to them to intercept the passage. If they 
could lead the Athenians to think that they meant to advance in the night 
beyond Patra, the Athenian fleet was likely to continue its own course 
along the northern shore, to be ready to intercept them when they should 
endeayor to run across to Acarnania. But the Athenians, aware that they 
had stopped at Patree, stopped themselves at Chalkis, instead of proceeding 
further to the westward; and thus were so nearly opposite to them, that 
the Peloponnesians had not time to get more than half-way across, before 
they found themselves encountered by their watchful enemy.” 

This explanation seems to me not satisfactory, nor does it take account 
of all the facts of the case. The first belief of the Peloponnesians was, 
that Phormio would not dare to attack them at all: accordingly, having 
arrived at Patræ; they stretched from thence across the gulf to the mouth 
of the Euenus, — the natural way of proceeding according to ancient nav- 
igation, — going in the direction of Akarnania (mè ’Axapvaviac). As 
they were thus stretching across, they perceived Phormio bearing down 
upon them from the Euenus: this was a surprise to them, and as they 
wished to avoid a battle in the mid-channel, they desisted from proceeding 
farther that day, in hopes to be able to deceive Phormio in respect of their 
night-station. They made a feint of taking night-station on the shore 
between Patræ and Rhium, near the narrow part of the strait; but, in 
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P- - ; 
ranged their triremes in a circle with the prows outward, like 
the spokes of a wheel; the circle was made as large as it could 


reali y, they “slipped anchor and put to sea during the night,’ as Mr. 
Bloomfield says, in hopes of getting across the shorter passage under 
favor of darkness, before Phormio could comé upon them. That they must 
have done this`is proved by the fact, that the subsequent battle was fought 
on the morrow in the mid-channel very little after daybreak (we learn this 
from what Thucydidés says about the gulf-breeze, for which Phormio 
waited before he would commence his attack —érep dvawéver Te weprérAet, 
kal eldder yiyveodur éxi tiv éw). If Phormio had returned to Chalkis, 
they would probably have succeeded; but he must have kept the sea all 
night, which would be the natural proceeding of a vigilant captain, deter- 
mined not to let the Peloponnesians get across without fighting: so that he 
was upon them in the mid-channel immediately that day broke. 

Putting all the statements of Thucydidés together, we may be convinced 
that this is the way in which the facts occurred. But of the precise sense 
of bġoppioáueroi, I confess I do not feel certain: Haack says, it means 
“ clam appellere ad littus,” but here, I think, that sense will not do: for the 


Peloponnesians did not wish, and could indeed hardly hope, to conceal from _ 


Phormio the spot where they brought to for the night, and to make him 
suppose that they brought to at some point of the shore west of Patre, 
when in reality they passed the night in Patree, — which is what Dr. Arnold 
supposes. The shore west of Patras makes a bend to the southwest, — 
forming the gulf of Patras, — so that the distance from the northern, or 
Ætolian and Akarnanian, side of the gulf becomes for a considerable 
time longer and longer, and the Peloponnesians would thus impose upon 
themselves a longer crossing, increasing the difficulty of getting over with- 
out a battle. But tpoputoáuevot may reasonably be supposed to mean, 
especially in conjunction with obk éAadov, “taking up a simulated or 
imperfect night-station,” in which they did not really intend to stay all 
night, and which could be quitted at short notice and with ease. The 
preposition id, in composition, would thus have the sense, not of secrecy 
(clam) but of sham-performance, or of mere going through the forms of an 
act for the purpose of making a false impression (like dzopépecv, Xenoph. 
Hell. iv, 72). Mr. Bloomfield proposes conjecturally d¢opyicawevor, mean- 
ing, “that the Peloponnesians slipped their anchors in the night:” I place. 
no faith in the conjecture, but I believe him to be quite right in supposing, 
that the Peloponnesians did actually slip their anchors in the night. 
Another point remains to be adverted to. The battle took place «ard 
pécov Tov ropduov. Now we need not understand this expression to allude 
to the narrowest part of the sea, or the strait, strictly and precisely ; that 
is, the line of seven stadia between Rhium and Antirrhium. But I think 
we must understand it to mean a portion of sea not far westward of the 
strait, where the breadth, though greater than that of the strait itself, is ye 
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be without leaving opportunity to the Athenian assailing ships to 
practise the manceuvre of the diekplus,! and the interior space 
was sufficient, not merely for the store-vessels, but also for five 
chosen triremes, who were kept as a reserve, to dart out when 
required through the intervals between the outer triremes. 

In this position they were found and attacked shortly after 
daybreak, by Phormio, who bore down upon them with his ships 
in single file, all admirable sailors, and his own ship leading; 
all being strictly forbidden to attack until he should give the 
signal. He rowed swiftly round the Peloponnesian circle, near- 
ing the prows of their ships as closely as he could, and making 
constant semblance of being about to come to blows. Partly 
from the intimidating effect of this manœuvre, altogether novel 
to the Peloponnesians, — partly from the natural difficulty, well 
known to Phormio, of keeping every ship in its exact stationary 
position, — the order of the circle, both within and without, pres- 
ently became disturbed. It was not long before a new ally came 
to his aid, on which he fully calculated, postponing his actual 
attack until this favorable incident occurred. The strong land- 
breeze out of the gulf of Corinth, always wont to begin shortly 


not so great as it becomes in the line drawn northward from Patre. We 
cannot understand zop3uoc (as Mr. Bloomfield and Poppo do, — see the 
note of the latter on the Scholia) to mean trajectus simply, that is to say, 
the passage across even the widest portion of the gulf of Patras: nor does 
the passage cited out of c. 86 require us so to understand it. Lopdpodc, in 
Thucydidés, means a strait, or narrow crossing of sea, and Poppo himself 
admits that Thucydidés always uses it so: nor would it be reasonable to 
believe that he would call the line of sea across the gulf, from Patre to the 


mouth of the Euenus, a ropduéc. See the note of Göller, on this point. 


1 Thucyd. ii, 86. yù didovrec diéxmAovy. The great object of the fast- 
sailing Athenian trireme was, to drive its beak against some weak part of 


“the adversary’s ship; the stern, the side, or the oars,—not against the 


beak, which was strongly constructed as well for defence as for offence. 


- The Athenian, therefore, rowing through the intervals of the adversary’s 


line, and thus getting in their rear, turned rapidly, and got the opportunity, 
before the ship of the adversary could change its position, of striking it 
either in the stern or some weak part. Such a manceuvre was called the 
diekplus. The success of it, of course, depended upon the extreme rapidity 
and precision of the movements of the Athenian vessel, so. superior in this 
respect to its adversary, not only in the better construction of the ship, but 
the excellence of rowers and steersmen. 
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after daybreak, came down upon the Peloponnesian fleet witt ts. 
usual vehemence, at a moment when the steadiness of their orær 
was already somewhat giving way, and forced their ships more 
‘than ever out of proper relation one to the other. The triremes 
began to run foul of each other, or become entangled with the 
store-vessels: so that in every ship the men aboard were obliged 
to keep pushing off their neighbors on each side with poles, — 
not without loud clamor and mutual reproaches, which prevented 
both the orders of the captain, and the cheering sound or song 
whereby the keleustés animated the rowers and kept them to 
time, from being at all audible. Moreover, the fresh breeze had 
occasioned such a swell, that these rowers, unskilful under all 
circumstances, could not get their oars clear of the water, 
and the pilots thus lost all command over their vessels.! The 


4 See Dr. Arnold’s note upon this passege of Thucydidés, respecting the 
keleustés and his functions: to the passages which he indicates as refer- 
ence, I will add two more of Plautus, Mercat. iv, 2,5, and Asinaria, iii, 1,15. 

When we conceive the structure of an ancient trireme, we shall at once 
see, first, how essential the keleustés was, to keep the rowers in harmonious 
action, — next, how immense the difference must have been between prac- 
tised and unpractised rowers. The trireme had, in all, one hundred and 
seventy rowers, distributed into three tiers. The upper tier, called thra- 
nite, were sixty-two in number, or thirty-one on each side: the middle tier, 
or zygitæ, as well as the lowest tier, or thalamitæ, were each fifty-four in 
number, or twenty-seven on each side. Besides these, there were belonging 
to each trireme a certain number, seemingly about thirty, of supplementary 
oars (Korat meptvéw), to be used by the epibatz, or soldiers, serving on 
board, in case of rowers being killed, or oars broken. Each tier of rowers 
was distributed along the whole length of the vessel, from head to stern, or 
at least along the greater part of it; but the seats of the higher tiers were 
not placed in the exact perpendicular line above the lower. Of course, the 
oars of the thranite, or uppermost tier, were the longest: those of the 
thalamite, or lowest tier, the shortest: those of the zygitæ, of a length 
between the two. Each oar was rowed only by one man. The thranite, 
as having the longest oars, were most hardly worked and most highly paid. - 
What the length of the oars was, belonging to either tier, we do not know, 
but some of the supplementary oars appear to have been about fifteen feet 
in length. 

What is here stated, appears to be pretty well ascertained, chiefly from 
the inscriptions discovered at Athens a few years ago, so full of informa- 
tion respecting the Athenian marine, — and from the most instructive com- 
mentary appended to these inscriptions by M. Boeckh, Seewesen der Athe- 
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critical moment was now come, and Phormio gave the signal for 
attack. He first drove against and disabled one of the admiral’s 

ships, — his comrades next assailed others with equal success, — 
so that the Peloponnesians, confounded and terrified, attempted 
hardly any resistance, but broke their order and sought safety in 
flight. They fled partly to Patrz, partly to Dymé, in Achaia, 
pursued by the Athenians ; who, with scarcely the loss of a man, 
captured twelve triremes, took aboard and carried away almost 
the entire crews, and sailed off with them to Molykreium, or 
Antirrhium, the northern cape at the narrow mouth of the Co- 
rinthian gulf, opposite to the corresponding cape called Rhium in 
Achaia. Having erected at Antirrhium a trophy for the victory, 
dedicating one of the captive triremes to Poseidon, they returned 
to Naupaktus ; while the Peloponnesian ships sailed along the 
shore from Patræ to Kylléné, the principal port in the territory 


ner, ch. ix, pp. 94, 104,115. But there is a great deal still, respecting the 
equipment of an ancient trireme, unascertained and disputed. 

Now there was nothing but the voice of the keleustés to keep these one 
hundred and seventy rowers all to good time with their strokes. With oars 
of different length, and so many rowers, this must have been no easy mat- 
ter, and apparently quite impossible, unless the rowers were trained to act 
together. The difference between those who were so trained and those who 
were not, must have been immense. We may imagine the difference 
between the ships of Phormio and those of his enemies, and the difficulty of 
the latter in contending with the swell of the sea,— when we read this 
description of the ancient trireme. 

About two hundred men, that is to say, one hundred and seventy rowers 
and thirty supernumeraries, mostly epibatæ or hoplites serving on board, 
besides the pilot, the man at the ship’s bow, the keleustés, etc., probably 
some half dozen officers, formed the crew of a trireme: compare 
Herodot. viii, 17; vii, 184, where he calculates the thirty epibatæ over 
and above the two hundred. Dr. Arnold thinks that, at the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war, the epibatz: on board an Athenian trireme were no 
more than ten: but this seems not quite made out: see his note on 
Thucyd. iii, 95. 

The Venetian galleys in the thirteenth century were manned by about 
the same number of men. “Les galères Vénitiens du convoi de Flandre 
devaient être montées par deux cent hommes libres, dont 180 rameurs, et 12 
archers. Les arcs ou balistes furent préscrits en 1333 pour toutes Jes 
galères de commerce armées.” (Depping, Histoire du Commerce entre le 
Levant et l’Europe, vol. i, p. 163.) 

g* 
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of Elis. They were here soon afterwards joined by Knémus, 
who passed over with his squadron from Leukas.! 

These two incidents, just recounted, with their details, — the 
repulse of Knémus and his army from Stratus, and the defeat of 
the Peloponnesian fleet by Phormio, — afford ground for some 

“interesting remarks. The first of the two displays the great 
inferiority of the Epirots to the Greeks, — and even to the less 
advanced portion of the Greeks, —in the qualities of order, dis- 
cipline, steadiness, and power of cooperation for a joint purpose. 
Confidence of success with them is exaggerated into childish 
rashness, so that they despise even the commonest precautions 
either in march or attack; while the Greek divisions on their 
right. and on their left are never so elate as to omit either. If, 
on land, we thus discover the inherent superiority of Greeks over 
Epirots involuntarily breaking out,— so in the sea-fight we are 
no less impressed with the astonishing superiority of the Athe- 
nians over their opponents ; a superiority, indeed, noway inherent, 
such as that of Greeks over Epirots, but depending in this case 
on previous toil, training, and inventive talent, on the one side, 
compared with neglect and old-fashioned routine on the other. 
Nowhere does the extraordinary value of that seamanship, which 
the Athenians had been gaining by years of improved practice, 
stand so clearly marked as in these first battles of Phormio. It 
gradually becomes less conspicuous as we advance in the war, 
since the Peloponnesians improve, learning seamanship as the 
Russians, under Peter the Great, learned the art of war from the 
Swedes, under Charles the Twelfth,— while the Athenian tri- 
remes and their crews seem to become less choice and effective, 
even before the terrible disaster at Syracuse ; and are irreparably 
deteriorated after that misfortune. 

To none did the circumstances of this memorable sea-fight 
seem so incomprehensible as to the Lacedemonians. They had 
heard, indeed, of the seamanship of Athens, but had never felt it, 
and could not understand what it meant: so they imputed the 
defeat to nothing but disgraceful cowardice, and sent indignant 
orders to Knémus at Kylléné, to take the command, equip a 
larger and better fleet, and repair the dishonor. Three Spartan 


! Thucyd. ii, 84. 
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commissioners — Brasidas, Timokratés, and Lykophron — were 
sent down to assist him with their advice and exertions in call- 
ing together naval contingents from the different allied cities: 
and by this means, under the general resentment occasioned by 
the recent defeat, a large fleet of seventy-seven triremes was 
speedily mustered at Panormus,—a harbor of Achaia near to 
the promontory of Rhium, and immediately within the interior 
gulf. A land-force was also collected at the same place ashore, 
to aid the operations of the fleet. Such preparations did not 
escape the vigilance of Phormio, who transmitted to Athens 
news of his victory, at the same time urgently soliciting rein- 
forcements to contend with the increasing strength of the enemy. 
The Athenians immediately sent twenty fresh ships to join him: 
but they were induced by the instances of a Kretan named 
Nikias, their proxenus at Gortyn, to allow him to take the ships 
first to Krete, on the faith of his promise to reduce the hostile 
town of Kydonia. He had made this promise as a private 
favor to the inhabitants of Polichna, border enemies of Kydonia; 
but when the fleet arrived he was unable to fulfil it: nothing was 
effected except ravage of the Kydonian lands, and the fleet was 
long prevented by adverse winds and weather from getting away. 
This ill-advised diversion of the fleet from its straight course to 
join Phormio is a proof how much the counsels of Athens were 
beginning to suffer from the loss of Periklés, who was just now 
in his last illness and died shortly afterwards. That liability to 
be seduced by novel enterprises and projects of acquisition, against 
which he so emphatically warned his countrymen, was even now 
beginning to manifest its disastrous consequences. 

Through the loss of this precious interval, Phormio now found 
himself, with no more than his original twenty triremes, opposed 


to the vastly increased forces of the enemy, — seventy-seven tri- 


remes, with a large force on land to back them: the latter, 
no mean help in ancient warfare. He took up his station 


1 Thucyd. ii, 85. 

2 Thucyd. i, 144. ToAAd dé kal Ghaa Exw ç ¿Anida tod reprécecdat, v 
@éAnre dpyjnv Te pù énixraodar Gua ToAEuovvrec, Kal Kivdbvovg abSarpétovg 
uh mpooTiverdar* puaAdov yap wepoBnuat Tag oikeiag Nuov duapTiag 7 Tàç 


Oy évavtiwr Sravoiag. 
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near the Cape Antirrhium, or the Molykric Rhium, as it was 


called, — the opposite cape to the Achaic Rhium: the line be- 
tween them, seemingly about an English mile in breadth, forms 
the entrance of the Corinthian gulf. The Messenian force from 
Naupaktus attended him, and served on land. But he kept on 


the outside of the gulf, anxious to fight in a large and open 
breadth of sea, which was essential to Athenian manceuvring : 
while his adversaries on their side remained on the inside of the 


Achaic cape, from the corresponding reason, — feeling that to 


them the narrow sea was advantageous, as making the naval 


battle like to a land battle, effacing all superiority of nautical’ 
skill! If we revert back to the occasion of the battle of Sala- 
mis, we find that narrowness of space was at that time accounted 


the best of all protections for a smaller fleet against a larger. 
But such had been the complete change of feeling, occasioned by 
the system of mancuvring introduced since that period in the 
Athenian navy, that amplitude of sea room is now not less cov- 


eted by Phormio than dreaded by his enemies. The improved 


practice of Athens had introduced a revolution in naval warfare. 
For six or seven days successively, the two fleets were drawn 
out against each other, — Phormio trying to entice the Pelopon- 
nesians to the outside of the gulf, while they on their side did 
that they could to bring him within it.2 To him, every day’s 
ponement was gain, since it gave him a new chance of his 
inforcements arriving: for that very reason, the Peloponnesian 
commanders were eager to accelerate an action, and at length 
resorted to a well-laid plan for forcing it on. But in spite of 
immense numerical superiority, such was the discouragement and 
reluctance, prevailing among their seamen, many of whom had 
been actual sufferers in the recent defeat, — that Knémus and 
Brasidas had to employ emphatic exhortations; insisting on the 
favorable prospect before them, — pointing out that the late battle 
had been lost only by mismanagement and imprudence, which 
would be for the future corrected, — and appealing to the inherent 
bravery of the Peloponnesian warrior. They concluded by a 
hint, that while those who behaved well in the coming battle 
would receive due honor, the laggards would assuredly be pun- 


! Thucyd, ii, 86-89: compare vii, 36-49. 2 Threrd. ii. 86. 
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ished:! a topic rarely touched upon by ancient generals in their 
harangues on the eve of battle, and demonstrating conspicuously 
the reluctance of many of the Peloponnesian seamen, who had 
been brought to the fight again chiefly by the ascendency and 
strenuous commands of Sparta.. To this reluctance Phormio 
pointedly alluded, in the encouraging exhortations which he on 
his side addressed to his men: for they too, in spite of their 
habitual confidence at sea, strengthened by the recent victory, 
were dispirited by the smallness of their numbers. He reminded 
them of their long practice and rational conviction of superiority 
at sea, such as no augmentation of numbers, especially with an 
enemy conscious of his own weakness, could overbalance: and 
he called upon them to show their habitual discipline and quick 
apprehension of orders, and above all to perform their regular 
movements in perfect silence during the actual battle, — useful 
in all matters of war, and essential to the proper conduct of a 
sea-fight. The idea of entire silence on board the Athenian 
ships while a sea-fight was going on, is not only striking as a 
feature in the picture, but is also one of the most powerful evi- 
dences of the force of self-control and military habits among these 
citizen-seamen. -+ 

The habitual position of the Peloponnesian fleet off Panormus 
was within the strait, but nearly fronting the breadth of it, — o] 
posite to Phormio, who lay on the outer side of the strait, as 
as off the opposite cape: in the Peloponnesian line, therefor 
the right wing occupied the north, or northeast side towards 
Naupaktus. Knémus and Brasidas now resolved to make a-for- 
ward movement up the gulf, as if against that town, which was 
the main Athenian station ; for they knew that Phormio would 
be under the necessity of coming to the defence of the place, and 
they hoped to pin him up and force him to action close under the 


a 

1 Thucyd. ii, 87. Tév 62 mpórepov 7yeuovev ob yxeipov tHv énixeipnotp 
hueic Tapaoxevacoper, kal oùs évdGoouev mpdpaci. oddevi Kang yevéodat: 
hy dé Tig dpa Kal Bovand7, KohacdjoeTar TH mperoion nuig, ol dè vyador 
TyunocovTat Toi¢ npochkovoiw UtAove Tig apETiie. 

2 Thucyd. ii, 89. Kai ¿v 76 épyw kóopov Kai oryğv mepè nÀeiorov 
hysiode, 6 čç Te TA TOAAA TOY TohemiKdy Evudéper, Kal vavuayia ody 
kiota, ot, 
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land, where Athenian manceuvring would be unavailing. Ac- 
cordingly, they commenced this movement early in the morning, 
sailing in line of four abreast towards the northern coast of the 
inner gulf; the right squadron, under the Lacedemonian Timo- 
krates, was in the van, according to its natural position,! and care 
had been taken to place in it twenty of the best sailing ships, 
since the success of the plan of action was known beforehand to 
depend upon their celerity. As they had foreseen, Phormio, the 
moment he saw their movement, put his men on shipboard, and 
rowed into the interior of the strait, though with the greatest 
reluctance ; for the Messenians were on land alongside of him, 
and he knew that Naupaktus, with their wives and families, and 
a long cireuit of wall,2 was utterly undefended. He ranged his 
ships in line of battle ahead, probably his own the leading ship ; 
and sailed close along the land towards Naupaktus, while the 
Messenians marching ashore kept near to him. Both fleets were 
thus moving in the same direction, and towards the same point, 
the Athenian close along shore, the Peloponnesians some- 
what farther off3 The latter had now got Phormio into the 


* Thucyd. ii, 90. ¿mè? recodpwy Takduevor Tac vaŭç. Matthie in his Gram- 
mar (sect. 584), states that éx? recodpwy means “four deep,” and cites this 
passage of Thucydidés as an instance of it. But the words certainly mean 

2 four abreast ; though it is to be recollected that a column four abreast, 
en turned into line, becomes four deep. 

i Thucyd. iii, 102. 

3 Thucyd. ii, 90. Ol ðè IMetorovvhoioi, ènetðù abtoic ot ’Adnvaiot obr 
émétcheov é¢ Tov KOATOV kaè Tà orevà, BovAduevor ükovraç čow rpoayayeîv 
abtode, ávayópevot dua &y Exheov, inr? treooápwv Tačáuevot tac vaðç, ert 
THY éavTav yğv Eow én Tod KoAroV, dekiw Képg Hyovuévy, orep Kat 
Gpyovv: én Ò avT@ eixoot vğaç érakay Ta¢ dpiota ThEovoac, ruc, el dpa 
vouicac irè tv Navraxtoy mAciv ó Popuiov Kat aùròç éiBondav ratty 
TaparAéol, uù dLadvyovev wAgovTa Tov éximAovy opõv of ’ADnvaio EE TOT 
EqvTOv Képwe, GAN abrar al vjeç TeEptKAsjoetar. 

It will be seen that I have represented in the text the movement of the 
Peloponnesian fleet as directed ostensibly and to all appearance against 
Naupaktus : and I translate the words in the fourth line of the above pas- 
sage— rù THY éavrõv yğv ~ow Exit Tod KéATov—as meaning “ against the 
station of the Athenians up the gulf within,” that is, against Naupaktus. Mr. 
Bloomfield gives that meaning to the passage, though not to the words; 
but the Scholiast, Dr. Arnold, Poppo, and Göller, all construe it differently, 
and maintain that the words rv éavrõv yğv mean the Peloponnesian shore. 
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position which they wished, pinned up against the land, with no 
room for tactics. On a sudden the signal was given, and the 


To my view, this latter interpretation renders the whole scheme of the 
battle confused and unintelligible ; while with the other meaning it is per- 
fectly clear, and all the circumstances fit in with each other. 

Dr. Arnold does not seem even to admit that tv éavtdv yğv can mean 
anything else but the coast of Peloponnesus.. He says: “The Scholiast 
says that ¿m? is here used for rapé. It would be better to say that it has a 
mixed signification of motion towards a place and neighborhood to it: ex- 
pressing that the Peloponnesians sailed towards their own land (i.e. towards 
Corinth, Sikyon, and Pelléné, to which places the greater number of the 
ships belonged), instead of standing over to the opposite coast, which be- 
longed to their enemies: and at the same time kept close upon their own 
land, in the sense of ¿m? with a dative case.” 

It appears to me that Dr. Arnold’s supposition of Corinth and Sikyon as 
the meaning of Tùv éavtév yv is altogether far-fetched and improbable. 
As a matter of fact, it would only be true of part of the confederate fleet ; 
while it would be false with regard to ships from Elis, Leukas, ete. And 
if it had been true with regard to all, yet the distance of Corinth from the 
Peloponnesian station was so very great, that Thucydidés would hardly 
mark direction by referring to a city so very far off. Then again, both the 
Scholiast and Dr. Arnold do great violence to the meaning of the preposi- 
tion ¿mè with an accusative case, and cite no examples to justify it. What 
the sense of éz? is with an accusative case signifying locality, is shown by 
Thucydidés in this very passage, — ei dpa voyicag éxt Tùv Nabrak 
Tov advrove wAeiv ó Poppior, etc. (again, c. 85, ¿mè Kvdwviav rAcicat; and 
i, 29, ¿mì "Exidapvov, etc. —éxi tiv yiv aitod of Perdikkas, i, 57), that is, 
against, or to go thither with a hostile purpose. So sensible does the Scho- 
liast seem to be of this, that he affirms ¿rè to be used instead of rapé. 
This is a most violent supposition, for nothing can be more different than 
the two phrases ¿mì riv y7v and mapa tiv yğv. Dr. Arnold again assigns 
to mì with an accusative case another sense, which he himself admits that 
it only has with a dative. 

I make these remarks with a view to show that the sense which Dr. Ar- 
nold and others put upon the words of Thucydidés, —émAcov fri tiv éav- 
TOV yiv, — departs from the usual, and even from the legitimate meaning 
of the words. But I have a stronger objection still.. If that sense be ad- 
mitted, it will be found quite inconsistent with the subsequent proceedings, 
as Thucydidés describes; and any one who will look at the map in reading 
this chapter, will see plainly that the fact is so. If, as Dr. Arnold supposes, 
the Peloponnesian fleet kept close along the shore of Peloponnesus, what 
was there in their movements to alarm Phormio for the safety of Naupak- 
tus, or to draw him so reluctantly into the strait? Or if we even grant 
this, and suppose that Phormio construed the movement along the coast 
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whole Peloponnesian fleet facing to the left, changed from column 
into line, and instead of continuing to sail along the coast, rowed 


of Achaia to indicate designs against Naupaktus, and that he therefore 
came into the gulf and sailed along his own shore to defend the town,— 
still, the Peloponnesians would be separated from him by the whole breadth 
of the gulf at that point; and as soon as they altered their line of direction 
for the purpose of crossing the gulf and attacking him, he would have the 
whole breadth of the gulf in which to take his measures for meeting them, 
so that instead of finding himself jammed up against the land, he would 
have been able to go out and fight them in the wide water, which he so 
much desired. The whole description given by Thucydidés, of the sudden 
wheeling of the Peloponnesian fleet, whereby Phormio’s ships were assailed, 
and nine of them cut off, shows that the two fleets must have been very 
close together when that movement was undertaken. If they had not been 
close, — if. the Peloponnesians had had to row any considerable distance 
after wheeling, — all the Athenian ships might have escaped along shore 
without any difficulty. In fact, the words of Thucydidés imply that both the 
two fleets, at the time when the wheel of the Peloponnesians was made, 
were sailing in parallel directions along the northern coast in the direction of Nau- 
paktus, — 6rw¢ ei dpa vouicaç éxt tiv Nabraxtov avtode riety ò Dopyiov 
kat avtoc £riBogvav ratty wapérAcot,—“if he also, with a view 
to defend the place, should sail along that coast,” (that is, if he,as well as 
they :) which seems to be the distinct meaning of the particle xa? in this 
place. 

Now if we suppose the Peloponnesian fleet to have sailed from its orig- 
inal station towards Naupaktus, all the events which follow become thor- 
oughly perspicuous and coherent. I apprehend that no one would ever 
have entertained any other idea, except from the words of Thucydidés, — 
Emdeov èm THY EauTOY yHv ~ow ext tod KbAmov. Since the subject or 
nominative case of the verb érAeov is of IMelorovvýoo, it has been sup- 
posed that the word éavrdév must necessarily refer to the Peloponne- 
sians; and Mr. Bloomfield, with whom I agree as to the signification of 
the passage, proposes to alter éavrdv into aùrôv. It appears to me 
that this alteration is not necessary, and that éavrév may very well be con- 
strued so as to refer to the Athenians, not to the Lacedemonians. The 
reflective meaning of the pronoun éavrév is not necessarily thrown back 
upon the subject of the action immediately preceding it,in a complicated 
sentence where there is more than one subject and more than one action. 
Thus, for instance, in this very passage of Thucydidés which I have trans- 
cribed, we find the word éavréy a second time used, and used so that its 
meaning is thrown back, not upon the subject immediately preceding, but 
upon a subject more distant from it, — én? ò’ airo (TÖ képartı) etkoor vaðç 
Erasav Tae piora TAeobaac, roc, el čpa........ , Kù Stadbyotev mÀéovra 
Tov ènimhouv ody oi ’AVyvatoi FEW Tod éavrõv k épo c, Gar’ abra al 
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rapidly with their prows shore-ward to come to close quarters 
with the Athenians. The right squadron of the Peloponnesians 


vjeç TeptxAgoecav. Now here the words roù éavtéy xépwe, allude to the 
Peloponnesian fleet, not to the Athenians, which latter is the subject imme- 
diately preceding. Poppo and Göller both admit such to-be the true mean- 
ing ; and if this be admissible, there appears to me no greater difficulty in 
construing the words ém? tiv éavtév yiv to mean, “the land of the Athe- 
nians,” not “the land of the Peloponnesians.” ‘Eavrév might have been more 
unambiguously expressed by éxe‘vwv abrõv ; for the reflective signification 
embodied in airdv is here an important addition to the meaning: “Since 
the Athenians did not sail into the interior of the gulf and the narrow 
waters, the Peloponnesians, wishing to bring them in even reluctantly, 
sailed against the Athenians’ own land in the interior.” 

Another passage may be produced from Thucydidés, in which the two 
words éavroi and éxetvov are both used in the same sentence and designate 
the same person, ii, 13. IlepcxAje, irororgoac, bre Apyidapog atte Eévoç dv 
érbyxave, Uù) ToAAaKLC 7 abTo¢ iia Bovhóuevoc xapilecdat TOdE Gypode abrod 
rapanhinn Kal pn Ogoon, ñ Kal. Aaxedatpovioy Kedevoadvtav rù diaBorg TH 
&avtow yévyta TOŬTO, orep Kai Ta dyn éEdavvelv mpoeimoy vena Exeivov 
— mpanyopeve Toïç "ADyvatore év TH ExkAnoia bre’ Apyidapoc pév oi Févoc ein, 
od pévtor éxi KaK@ ye TIE TOAEwc yévoiTo, Toc Ò dypoùç TOG EavTOD 
Kat oikiaç fv dpa uù Opdowory ol ToAéutor Gorep Kal TA TOV GAAwy, ddinow 
aira ôņuóocia elvai. Here avroð and éxeivov (compare an analogous pas- 
sage, Xenophon, Hellen. i,1, 27) both refer to Periklés; and avroð is twice 
used, so that it reflects back not upon the subject of the action immediately 
preceding it, but upon another subject farther behind. Again, iv, 99. O£ 
dè Botwtol arexpivavro, et pèv èv TH Bowwtia eiciv (ol ADnvaior), amovTac 
èx tHe EavTGy arogépecdat Td ohétepa’ el Ò Ev TH EKEivaY, abode 
ytyvookety TÒ rointéov. Here the use of éavrõv and éxetvwv is remarkable. 
‘Eavréy refers to the Beeotians, though the Athenians are the subject of 
the action immediately preceding; while ¿xeívov refers to the Athenians, in 
nnother case where they are the subject of the action immediately preced- 
ing. We should almost have expected to find the position of the two 
words reversed. Again, in iv, 57, we have — Kai robrove pév ol ’AYnvaios 
2BovAeboavro katratéotat ç Tag výcovç, Kal rodç GAAove KuYnpiove of Kod v- 
Tac THyv avTÕv Popov téccapa TaAavTa dépelv.. Here tavrõv refers to 
the subject of the action immediately preceding — that is, to Kudypiove, not 
to ’A’nvaior: but when we turn to another chapter, ili, 78: of dè "AYnvaior 
goBobuevor TÒ TAÑ oç Kar Ty TepikdKAwow, &Fpóaiç pév ob mpooériTTov 
oid Kata péoov Taig Ef EaUTODE TerTaypévarç (vavo?) —we find 
éavtov thrown back upon the subject, not immediately preceding it. The 
same, iv, 47— eï mob tic Tiva idot éySpov éavtod; and ii, 95. ‘O yàp 
Tlepdixxac atT@ brocxopevog, ei 'AVyvaioiç te diadAasevev EavTov (i, e. 
Perdikkas), car’ dpya¢ TË TodEuw mieğóuevov, ete. 
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occupying the side towards Naupaktus, was especially charged 
with the duty of cutting off the Athenians from all possibility of 
escaping thither; and the best ships had been placed on the right 
for that important object. As far asthe commanders were con- 
cerned, the plan of action completely succeeded; the Athenians 
were caught in a situation where resistance was impossible, and 
had no chance of escape except in flight. But so superior were 
they in rapid movement even to the best Peloponnesians, that 
eleven ships, the headmost out of the twenty, just found means 
to run by,! before the right wing of the enemy closed in upon the 
shore; and made the best of their way to Naupaktus. The 


3 

Compare also Homer, Odyss. xvii, 387. IIrwydv ð oùk av Tiç káheot, 
Tpúšovra è abróv; and Xenophon, Memorab. iv, 2, 28; i, 6, 3; v, 2, 24; 
Anabas. vii, 2, 10; 6, 43; Hellen. v, 2, 39. 

It appears to me, that when we study the use of the pronoun éavròç, we 
shall see reason to be convinced that in the passage of Thucydidés now 
before us, the phrase of Ileñorovvýoioi éxAcov é¢ tiv èavrõv yv, need not 
necessarily be referred to the Peloponnesian land, but may in perfect con- 
formity with analogy be understood to mean the Athenian land. Iam sure 
that, in so construing it, we shall not put so much violence upon the mean- 
ing as the Scholiast and Dr. Arnold have put upon the preposition én, 
when the Scholiast states that ¿mè rùv éavrov yğv means the same thing as 
Tapa THY éavrõv yv, and when Dr. Arnold admits this opinion, only adding 
a new meaning which does not usually belong to ex? with an accusative 
case. ; 

An objection to the meaning which I propose may possibly be grounded 
on the word vouícaç, applied to Phormio. If the Peloponnesian fleet was 
sailing directly towards Naupaktus, it may be urged, Phormio would not be 
said to think that they were going thither, but to see or become aware of it 
But in reply to this we may observe, that the Peloponnesians never really 
intended to attack Naupaktus, though they directed their course towards it; 
they wished in reality to draw Phormio within the strait, and there to 
attack him. The historian, therefore, says with propriety, that Phormio 
would believe, and not that he would perceive, them to be going thither, since 
his belief would really be erroneous. 

| Thucyd. ii, 90. How narrow the escape was, is marked in the words of 
the historian—rov d& évdexa piv aixep nyodtvto brekdbetvyovo:t 7d 
képac TOv LleAorovynciov kat thy èmiorpoghv, èc THY eùpvuyoptav. 

The proceedings of the Syracusan fleet against that of the Athenians in 
the harbor of Syracuse, and the reflections of the historian upon them, 
illustrate this attack of the Peloponnesians upon the fleet of Phormio 
(Thucyd. vii, 36). 
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remaining nine ships were caught and driven ashore with serious 
damage, — their crews being partly slain, partly escaping by 
swimming. The Peloponnesians towed off one trireme with its 
entire crew, and some others empty ; but more than one of them 
was rescued by the bravery of the Messenian hoplites, who, in 
spite of their heavy panoply, rushed into the water and got 
aboard them, fighting from the decks and driving off the enemy 
even after the rope had been actually made fast, and the process 
of dragging off had begun.! 

The victory of the Peloponnesians seemed assured, and while 
their left and centre were thus occupied, the twenty ships of 
their right wing parted company with the rest, in order to pursue 
the eleven fugitive Athenian ships which they had failed in cut- 
ting off. Ten of these got clear away into the harbor of Nau- 
paktus, and there posted themselves in an attitude of defence 
near the temple of Apollo, before any of the pursuers could come 
near; while the eleventh, somewhat less swift, was neared by 
the Lacedzmonian admiral; who, on board a Leukadian trireme, 
pushed greatly ahead of his comrades, in hopes of overtaking at 
least this one prey. There happened to lie moored a merchant 
vessel, at the entrance of the harbor of Naupaktus; and the 
Athenian captain in his flight, observing that the Leukadian 
pursuer was for the moment alone, seized the opportunity for a 
bold and rapid manœuvre. He pulled swiftly round the mer- 
chant vessel, directed his trireme so as to meet the advancing 
Leukadian, and drove his beak against her midships with an 
impact so violent as to disable her at once; her commander, the 
Lacedemonian admiral, Timokratés, was so stung with anguish 
at this unexpected catastrophe, that he slew himself forthwith, 
and fell overboard into the harbor. The pursuing vessels coming 
up behind, too, were so astounded and dismayed by it, that the 
men, dropping their oars, held water, and ceased to advance ; 
while some even found themselves half aground, from ignorance 
of the coast. On the other hand, the ten Athenian triremes in 
the harbor were beyond measure elated by the incident, so that a 
single word from Phormio sufficed to put them in active forward 


1 Compare the like bravery on the part of the Lacedxmonian hoplites at 
Pylus (Thucyd. iv, 14). 
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motion, and to make them strenuously attack the embarrassed 
enemy: whose ships, disordered by the heat of pursuit, and 
having been just suddenly stopped, could not be speedily got 
again under way, and expected nothing less than renewed attack. 
First, the Athenians broke the twenty pursuing ships, on the right 
wing; next, they pursued their advantage against the left and 
centre, who had probably neared to the right; so that after a 
short resistance, the whole were completely rouetd, and fled 
across the gulf to their original station at Panormus.! Not only 
did the eleven Athenian ships thus break, terrify, and drive away 
the entire fleet of the enemy, with the capture of six of the 
nearest Peloponnesian triremes, — but they also rescued those 
ships of their own which had been driven ashore and taken in 
the early part of the action: moreover, the Peloponnesian 
crews sustained a considerable loss, both in killed and in pris- 
oners. 

Thus, in spite not only of the prodigious disparity of numbers, 
but also of the disastrous blow which the Athenians had sus- 
tained at first, Phormio ended by gaining a complete victory; a 
victory, to which even the Lacedamonians were forced to bear 
testimony, since they were obliged to ask a truce for burying and 
collecting their dead, while the Athenians on their part picked 
up the bodies of their own warriors. The defeated party, how- 
ever, still thought themselves entitled, in token of their success 
in the early part of the action, to erect a trophy on the Rhium 
of Achaia, where they also dedicated the single Athenian trireme 
which they had been able to carry off. Yet they were so com 


1 Thucyd. ii, 92. It is sufficiently evident that the Athenians defeated 
and droye off not only the twenty Peloponnesian ships of the right or pur- 
suing wing, — but also the left and centre. Otherwise, they would not have 
been able to recapture those Athenian ships which had been lost at the 
beginning of the battle. Thucydidés, indeed, does not expressly mention 
the Peloponnesian left and centre as following the right in their pursuit 
towards Naupaktus. But we may presume that they partially did so, prob- 
ably careless of much order, as being at first under the impression that the 
victory was gained. They were probably, therefore, thrown into confusion 
without much difficulty, when the twenty ships of the right were beaten 


and driven back upon them, — even though the victorious Athenian triremes 
were no more than eleyen in number. 
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pletely discomfited, — and farther, so much in fear of the expected _ 
reinforcement from Athens, —that they took advantage of the 
night to retire, and sail into the gulf to Corinth: all except the 
Leukadians, who returned to their own home. 

Nor was it long before the reinforcement actually arrived, 
after that untoward detention which had wellnigh exposed 
Phormio and his whole fleet to ruin. It confirmed his mastery 
of the entrance of the gulf and of the coast of Akarnania, where 
the Peloponnesians had now no naval force at all. To establish 
more fully the Athenian influence in Akarnania, he undertook 
during the course of the autumn an expedition, landing at As- 
takus, and marching into the Akarnanian inland country with 
four hundred Athenian hoplites and four hundred Messenians. 
Some of the leading men of Stratus and Koronta, who were 
attached to the Peloponnesian interest, he caused to be sent into 
exile, while the chief named Kynés, of Koronta, who seems to 
have been hitherto in exile, was reéstablished in his native town. 
The great object was, to besiege and take the powerful town of 
Œniadæ, near the mouth of the Achel6us ; a town at variance 
with the other Akarnanians, and attached to the Peloponnesians. 
But the great spread of the waters of the Achelous rendered this 
siege impracticable during the winter, and Phormio returned to 
the station at Naupaktus. From hence he departed to Athens 
towards the end of the winter, carrying home both his prize- 
ships and such of his prisoners as were freemen. The latter were 
exchanged man for man against Athenian prinos in the hands 
of Sparta.! 

After abandoning the naval contest at Rhium, and retiring to 
Corinth, Knémus and Brasidas were prevailed upon by the 
Megarians, before the fleet dispersed, to try the bold experiment 
of a sudden inroad upon Peireus. Such was the confessed 
superiority of the Athenians at sea, that, while they guarded 
amply the coasts of Attica against priyateers, they never imag- 
ined the possibility of an attack upon their own main harbor. 
Accordingly, Peireus was not only unprotected by any chain 
across the entrance, but destitute even of any regular guard- 
ships manned and ready. ‘The seamen of the retiring Pelopon- 


! Thucyd. ii, 102, 103. 
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nesian armament, on reaching Corinth, were immediately disem- 
“parked and marched, first across the isthmus, next to Megara, — 
each man carrying his sitting-cloth,! and his oar, together with 
the loop whereby the oar was fastened to the oar-hole in the side, 
and thus prevented from slipping. There lay forty triremes in 
Nisea, the harbor of Megara, which, though old and out of con- 
dition, were sufficient for so short a trip; and the seamen imme- 
diately on arriving, launched these and got aboard. But such 
was the awe entertained of Athens and her power, that when the 
scheme came really to be executed, the courage of the Pelopon- 
nesians failed, though there was nothing to hinder-them from 
actually reaching Peirzeus: but it was pretended that the wind 
was adverse, and they contented themselves with passing across 
to the station of Budorum, in the opposite Athenian island of 
Salamis, where they surprised and seized the three guard-ships 
which habitually blockaded the harbor of Megara, and then 
landed upon the island. They spread themselves over a large 
part of Salamis, ravaged the properties, and seized men as well 
as goods. Fire-signals immediately made known this unforeseen 
aggression, both at Peireeus and at Athens, occasioning in both 
the extreme of astonishment and alarm; for the citizens in 
Athens, not conceiving distinctly the meaning of the signals, 
fancied that Peirzeus itself had fallen into the hands of the 
enemy. The whole population rushed down to the Peiræus at 
break of day, and put to sea with all the triremes that were 


1 Thucyd. ii, 93. ¿dðóxet dè AaBovta Tov vavTdyv Exaorov THY KOTV, Kar 
TO UTNpECLOV, Kal TOV TpoTwTHpAa, etc. On these words there is an interest- 
ing letter of Dr. Bishop’s published in the Appendix to Dr. Arnold’s Thu- 
eydidés, vol. i. His remarks upon trnpéovov are more satisfactory than 
those upon tporwrip. Whether the fulcrum of the oar was formed by 9 
thowell, or a notch, on the gunwale, or by a perforation in the ship’s side, 
there must in both cases have been required — since it seems to have had 
nothing like what Dr. Bishop calls a nut —a thong to prevent it from slip- 
ping down towards the water; especially with the oars of the thranite, or 
upper tier of rowers, who pulled at so great an elevation, comparatively 
speaking, above the water. Dr, Arnold’s explanation of tpotwrip is suited 
to the case of a boat, but not to that of a trireme. Dr. Bishop shows that 
the explanation of the purpose of the irypéovor, given by the Scholiast, ig 
not the true one. 
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ready against the Peloponnesians; but these latter, aware of the 
danger which menaced them, made haste to quit Salamis with 
their booty, and the three captured guard-ships. The lesson was 
salutary to the Athenians: from henceforward - Peirzus was 
furnished with a chain across the mouth, and a regular guard, 
, down to the end of the war.! Forty years afterwards, however, 
we shall find it just as negligently watched, and surprised with 
much more boldness and dexterity, by the Lacedemonian captain 
Teleutias.2 
As during the summer of this year, the Ambrakiots had 
brought down a numerous host of Epirotic tribes to the invasion 
of Akarnania, in conjunction with the Peloponnesians, — so 
during the autumn, the Athenians obtained aid against the Chal- 
kidians of Thrace from a still more powerful barbaric prince, 
Sitalkés, king of the Odrysian Thracians. Amidst the numerous 
tribes, between the Danube and the Ægean sea, — who all bore 
the generic name of Thracians, though each had a special name 
besides, — the Odrysians. were at this time the most warlike and 
powerful. The Odrysian king Térés, father of Sitalkés, had 
made use of this power to subdue? and render tributary a great 
number of these different tribes, especially those whose residence 
was in the plain rather than in the mountains. His dominion, 
the largest existing between the Ionian sea and the Euxine, 
extended from Abdéra, or the mouth of the Nestus, in the Ægean 
sea, to the mouth of the Danube in the Euxine; though it seems 
that this must be understood with deductions, since many inter- 
vening tribes, especially mountain tribes, did not acknowledge 
his authority. Sitalkés himself had invaded and conquered some 
of the Pæonian tribes who joined the Thracians on the west, 
between the Axius and the Strymon.4 Dominion, in the sense 
of the Odrysian king, meant tribute, presents, and military force 
when required; and with the two former, at least, we may con- 
clude that he was amply supplied, since his nephew and successor 
Seuthes, under whom the revenue increased and attained its 
maximum, received four hundred talents annually in gold and 
silver as tribute, and the like sum in various presents, over and 


! Thucyd. ii, 94. 2 Xenophon, Hellen. v, 1, 19. 
3 Thucyd. ii 29, 95, 96. 4 Thucyd. ii, 99. 
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above many other presents of manufactured articles and orna- 
ments. These latter came from the Grecian colonies on the 
coast, which contributed moreover largely to the tribute, though 
in what proportions we are not informed: even Grecian cities 
not in Thrace sent presents to forward their trading objects, as 
purchasers for the produce, the plunder, and the slaves, acquired 
by Thracian chiefs or tribes. ‘The residence of the Odrysians 
properly so called, and of the princes of that tribe now ruling 
over so many of the remaining tribes, appears to have been about: 
twelve days’ journey inland from Byzantium, in the upper re- 
gions of the Hebrus and Strymon, south of Mount Hemus, and 
northeast of Rhodopé. The Odrysian chiefs were connected 
by relationship more or less distant with those of the subordinate 
tribes, and by marriage even with the Scythian princes north of ` 
the Danube: the Scythian prince Ariapeithés? had married the 
daughter of the Odrysian Térés, the first who extended the do- 
minion of his tribe over any considerable portion of Thrace. 

The natural state of the Thracian tribes — in the judgment 
of Herodotus, permanent and incorrigible — was that of disunion 
and incapacity of political association; were such association 
possible, he says, they would be strong enough to vanquish every 
other nation, — though Thucydidés considers them as far inferior 
to the Scythians. The Odrysian dominion had probably not 
reached, at the period when Herodotus made his inquiries, the 
same development which Thucydidés describes in the third year 
of the Peloponnesian war, and which imparted to these tribes an 
union, partial indeed and temporary, but such as they never 
reached either’ before or afterwards. It has been already men- 
tioned that the Odrysian prince Sitalkés, had taken for his wife, 
or rather for one of his wives, the sister of Nymphodérus, a 


1 See Xenophon, Anabas. vii, 3,16; 4,2. Diodorus (xii, 50) gives the 
revenue of Sitalkés as more than one thousand talents annually. This 
sum is not materially different from that which Thucydidés states to be the 
annual receipt of Seuthes, successor of Sitalkês, — revenue, properly so 
called, and presents, both taken together. 

Traders from Parium, on the Asiatic coast of the Propontis, are among 
those who come with presents to the Odrysian king, Médokus (Xenophon 
ut supra). 

? Xenoph. Arabas. l. c. 3 Herodot. iv, 80. 
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Greek, of Abdéra; by whose mediation he had been made the 
ally, and his son Sadokus even a citizen, of Athens, — and had 
been induced to promise that he would reconquer the Chalkidians 
of Thrace for the benefit of the Athenians,! — his ancient kins- 
men, according to the mythe of Tereus as interpreted by both 
parties. At the same time, Perdikkas, king of Macedonia, had 
offended him. by refusing to perform a promise made of giving 
him his sister in marriage,—a promise made as consideration 
for the interference of Sitalkés and Nymphodérus in procuring 
for him peace with Athens, at a moment when he was much 
embarrassed by civil dissensions with his brother Philip. The 
latter prince, ruling in his own name, and seemingly independent 
of Perdikkas, over a portion of the Macedonians along the upper 
course of the Axius, had been expelled by his more powerful 
brother, and taken refuge with Sitalkés: he was now apparently 
dead, but his son Amyntas received from the Odrysian prince the 
promise of restoration. The Athenians had ambassadors resident 
with Sitalkés, and they sent Agnon as. special envoy to concert 
arrangements for his march against the Chalkidians, with which 
an Athenian armament was destined to cooperate. In treating 
with Sitalkés, it was necessary to be liberal in presents, both to 
himself and to the subordinate chieftains who held power depend- 
ent upon him: nothing could be accomplished among the Thra- 
cians except by the aid of bribes,? and the Athenians were more 


1 Xenophon, Anabas. vii, 2, 31; Thucyd. ii, 29; Aristophan. Aves, 366. 
Thucydidés goes out of his way to refute this current belief, —a curious 
exemplification of ancient legend applied to the convenience of present 
politics. 

2 Thucyd. ii, 97. ®ópoç ðè èk mong tig BapBapov Kal Tév ‘EAAnvidwy 
rodEewv, doov mpoongav ii DebSov, ôç barepov LitdAxov Bacireboac mAeiorov 
On érroinoe, TETPAKOGiUY TaAayToY UaALoTa Sivapmtc, å Ypvods Kal apyvpog 
ein’ Kai d@pa oùk éAdcow ToiTUY ypvooð TE Kal dpyvpov TpocedépeTo, yapi¢ 
dÈ 60a boavTé Te Kal Hela, Kal ù An katrackevù, Kal ob uóvov ait@ Grad 
Kat roïç mapaduvactetovat kat yevvatorg ’Odpvcdv* Kateothoawro yàp Tobvav- 
tiov the Iepoðv Bactieiag Tov vóuov, övra Mev Kal Toïç dAAoLe Opgél, Aapufa- 
veiw wGAdov À OLdbvat, Kad aioyiov Hv airndévra uù doŭvar À airhoavra uù 
roxeiv: uoç dé Kata TÒ dbvacdar inè mAéov aùr èxphoavro* où yàp hv 
mpåčar ovdév uù didóvra döpa: Gore imè péya ý Baorheia HAvev ioxioc. 

This universal necessity of presents and bribes may be seen illustrated 
in the dealings of Xenophon and the Cyreian army with the Thracian 
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competent to supply this exigency than any other people in 
Greece. The joint expedition against the Chalkidians was finally 
resolved. é 

But the forces of Sitalkés, collected from many different portions 
of Thrace, were tardy in coming together. He summoned all 
the tribes under his dominion, between Hemus, Rhodopé, and 
the two seas: the Getz, between Mount Hæmus and the Danube, 
equipped like the Scythians, their neighbors on the other side of 
the river, with bow and arrow on horseback, also joined him, as 
well as the Agrianes, the Lææi, and the other Pzonian tribes 
subject to his dominion ; lastly, several of the Thracian tribes 
called Dii, distinguished by their peculiar short swords, and main- 
taining a fierce independence on the heights of Rhodopé, were 
tempted by the chance of plunder, or the offer of pay, to flock to 
his standard. Altogether, his army amounted, or was supposed 
to amount, to one hundred and fifty thousand men, one third of 
it cavalry, who were for the most part Getæa and Odrysians 
proper. The most formidable warriors in his camp were the 
independent tribes of Rhodopé ; but the whole host, alike numer- 
ous, warlike, predatory, and cruel, spread terror amidst all those 
who were within even the remote possibilities of its march. 

Starting from the central Odrysian territory, and bringing with 
him Agnon and the other Athenian envoys, he first crossed the 


uninhabited mountain called Kerkiné, which divided the Pxoni- . 


ans on the west from the Thracian tribes called Sinti and Medi 
on the east, until he reached the Pæonian town or district called 


prince Seuthes, described in the Anabasis, vii, chapters 1 and 2. It appears 
that even at that time, B.c. 401, the Odrysian dominion, though it had 
passed through disturbances and kad been practically enfeebled, still ex- 
tended down to the neighborhood of Byzantium. In commenting upon the 
venality ofthe Thracians, the Scholiast has a curious comparison with his own 
time — kal ob« jv TL pasar rap’ aitoic Tov uù diddvTa yonuaTa: ömep ka? 
viv v ‘Pwuatiorcg. The Scholiast here tells us that the venality in his 
time as to public affairs, in the Roman empire, was not less universal: of 
what century of the Roman empire he speaks, we do not know: perhaps 
about 500-600 A.D. 

The contrast which Thucydidés here draws between the Thracians and 
the Persians is also illustrated by what Xenophon says respecting.the habits 
of the younger Cyrus: (Anabas. i, 9, 22): compare also the romance of 
the Cyropeedia, viii, 14, 31, 32. 
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Dobérus ;! it was here that many troops and additional volunteers 


reached him, making up his full total. From Dobérus, probably 
marching down along one of the tributary streams of the Axius, 


he entered into that portion of Upper Macedonia, which lies along 


the higher Axius, and which had constituted the separate prin- 
cipality of Philip: the presence in his army of Amyntos son of 


- Philip, induced some of the fortified places, Gortynia, Atalanté, 


and others, to open their gates without resistance, while Eidomené 
was taken by storm, and Eurôpus in vain attacked. From hence, 
he passed still farther southward into Lower Macedonia, the 
kingdom of Perdikkas ; ravaging the territory on both sides of 
the Axius even to the neighborhood of the towns Pella and 
Kyrrhus ; and apparently down as far south as the mouth of the 
river and the head of the Thermaic gulf. Farther south than 
this he did not go, but spread his force over the districts between 
the left bank of the Axius and the head of the Strymonic gulf, 
— Mygdonia, Kresténia, and Anthemus, — while a portion of his 
army was detached to overrun the territory of the Chalkidians 
and Bottizans. The Macedonians under Perdikkas, renouncing 
all idea of contending on foot against so overwhelming a host, 
either fled or shut themselves up in the small number of fortified 
places which the country presented. The cavalry from Upper 
Macedonia, indeed, well armed and excellent, made some orderly 


- and successful charges against the Thracians, lightly armed with 


javelins, short swords, and the pelta, or small shield, — but it was 
presently shut in, harassed on all sides by superior numbers, and 
compelled to think only of retreat and extrication.? 

Luckily for the enemies of the Odrysian king, his march was 
not made until the beginning of winter, seemingly- about No- 
vember or December. We may be sure that the Athenians, 


1 See Gatterer (De Herodoti et Thucydidis Thracia), sects. 44-57 ; Poppo 
(Prolegom. ad Thucydidem), vol. ii, ch. 31, about the geography of this 
region, which is very imperfectly known, even in modern times. We can 
hardly pretend to assign a locality to these ancient names. 

Thucydidés, in his brief statements respecting this march of Sitalkés, 
speaks like one who had good information about the inland regions; as he 
was likely to have from his familiarity with the coasts, and resident propri- 
etorship in Thrace (Thucyd. ii, 100; Herodot. v, 16). 

2 Thucyd. ii, 100; Xenophon, Memorab. iii, 9, 2. 
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when they concerted with him the joint attack upon the Chalkid- 
ians; intended that it should be in a better time of the year: 
having probably waited to hear that his army was in motion, and 
waited long in vain, they began to despair of his coming at all, 
and thought it not worth while to despatch any force of their own 
to the spot.!. Some envoys and presents only were sent as com- 
pliments, instead of the cooperating armament; and this disap- 
pointment, coupled with the severity of the weather, the naked- 
ness of the country, and the privations of his army at that season, 
induced Sitalkés soon to enter into negotiations with Perdikkas ; 
who, moreover, gained over Seuthes, nephew of the Odrysian 
prince, by promising his sister Stratoniké in marriage, together 
with a sum of money, on condition that the Thracian host should 
be speedily withdrawn. This was accordingly done, after it had 
been distributed for thirty days over Macedonia: during eight of 
those days his detachment had ravaged the Chalkidic lands. 
But the interval had been quite long enough to diffuse terror all 
around: such a host of fierce barbarians had never before been 
brought together, and no one knew in what direction they might 
be disposed to carry their incursions. The independent Thracian 
tribes (Panzi, Odomanté, Drdi, and Derszi) in the plains on the 
northeast of the Strymon, and near Mount Pangeus, not far 
from Amphipolis, were the first to feel alarm lest Sitalkés should 
take the opportunity of trying to conquer them; on the other 
side, the Thessalians, Magnétes, and other Greeks north of Ther- 
mopyle, anticipated that he would carry his invasion farther 
south, and began to organize means for resisting him: even the 
general Peloponnesian confederacy heard with uneasiness of this 
new ally whom Athens was bringing into the field, perhaps 
against them. All such alarms were dissipated, when Sitalkés, 
after remaining thirty days, returned by the way he came, and the 
formidable avalanche was thus seen to melt away without falling 
on them. The faithless Perdikkas, on this occasion, performed 
his promise to Seuthes, having drawn upon himself much mis- 
chief by violating his previous similar promise to Sitalkés.2 


— 


Thucyd. ii, 101. érerd? ol "AYnvator où raphoav Talc vavoly, axiotoivrec 
abrov uù Hew, ete. 2 Thucyd. ii, 101. 
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CHAPTER L. 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE FOURTH YEAR OF THE 
PELOPONNESIAN WAR DOWN TO THE REVOLUTIONARY COM- 
MOTIONS AT KORKYRA. 


Tue second and third years of the war had both been years of 
great suffering with the Athenians, from the continuance of the 
epidemic, which did not materially relax until the winter of the 
third year (B.C. 429-428). It is no wonder that, under the pres- 
sure of such a calamity, their military efforts were enfeebled, 
although the victories of Phormio had placed their maritime 
reputation at a higher point than ever. To their enemies, the 
destructive effects of this epidemic— effects still felt, although 
the disorder itself was suspended during the fourth year of the 
war — afforded material assistance as well as encouragement to 
persevere ; and the Peloponnesians, under Archidamus, again 
repeated during this year their invasion and ravage of Attica, 
which had been intermitted during the year preceding. As 
before, they met with no serious resistance: entering the country 
about the beginning of May, they continued the process of devas- 
tation until their provisions were exhausted.) To this damage 
the Athenians had probably now accustomed themselves: but they 
speedily received, even while the invaders were in their country, 
intelligence of an event far more embarrassing and formidable, — 
the revolt of Mityléné and of the greater part of Lesbos. 

This revolt, indeed, did not come even upon the Athenians 
wholly unawares ; but the idea of it was of longer standing than 
they suspected, for the Mitylenzan oligarchy had projected it 
before the war, and had made secret application to Sparta for aid, 
but without success. Some time after hostilities broke out, they 

-resumed the design, which was warmly promoted by the Beotians, 
kinsmen of the Lesbians in Holic lineage and dialect. The Mi- 
tylenæan leaders appear to have finally determined on revolt 


1 Thucyd. iii, 1. 
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during the preceding autumn or winter; but they thought it 
prudent to make ample preparations before they declared them- 
selves openly : and, moreover, they took measures for constraining 
three other towns in Lesbos — Antissa, Eresus, and Pyrrha — to 
share their fortunes, to merge their own separate governments, 
and to become incorporated with Mitylênê. Methymna, the 
second town in Lesbos, situated on the north of the island, was 
decidedly opposed to them and attached to Athens. The Mity- 
lenzeans built new ships, put their walls in an improved state of 
defence, carried out a mole in order to narrow the entrance of 
their harbor, and render it capable of being closed with a chain, 
despatched emissaries to hire Scythian bowmen and purchase 
corn in the Euxine, and took such other measures as were neces- 
sary for an effective resistance. Though the oligarchical charac- 
ter of their government gave them much means of secrecy, and 
above all, dispensed with the necessity of consulting the people 
beforehand, — still, measures of such importance could not be 
taken without provoking attention. Intimation was sent to the 
Athenians by various Mitylenzan citizens, partly from private 
feeling, partly in their capacity of proxeni (or consuls, to use a 
modern word which approaches to the meaning) for Athens, — 
especially by a Mitylenæan named Doxander, incensed with the 
government for having disappointed his two sons of a marriage 
with two orphan heiresses.1_ Not less communicative were the 
islanders of Tenedos, animated by ancient neighboriy jealousy 
towards Mityléné; so that the Athenians were thus forewarned 
both of the intrigues between Mityléné and the Spartans and of 
her certain impending revolt unless they immediately interfered.2 


1 Aristotel. Politic. v, 2,3. The fact respecting Doxander here mentioned 
is stated by Aristotle, and there is no reason to question its truth. But 
Aristotle states it in illustration of a general position, — that the private 
quarrels of principal citizens are often the cause of great misfortune to the 
commonwealth. He represents Doxander and his private quarrel as having 
brought upon Mityléné the resentment of the Athenians and the war with 
Athens — Adfavdpoc — hpge The oTdcews, Kal mapOsvve Toç ’AVHVaiovE, 
mposevoc Ov THE TOAEWS. ‘ 

Having the account of Thucydidés before us, we are enabled to say that 
this is an incorrect conception, as far as concerns the cause of the war, — 
though the fact in itself may be quite true. ? Thucyd. iii, 2. 
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This news seems to have become certain about February or 
March 428 8.c.: but such was then the dispirited condition of 
the Athenians, — arising from two years’ suffering under the 
epidemic, and no -longer counteracted by the wholesome remon- 
strances of Periklés, — that they could not at first bring them- 
selves to believe what they were so much afraid to find true. 
Lesbos, like Chios, was their ally, upon an equal footing, still 
remaining under those conditions which had been at first com- 
mon to all the members of the confederacy of Delos. Mityléné 
paid no tribute to Athens: it retained its walls, its large naval 
force, and its extensive landed possessions on the opposite Asi- 
atic continent: its government was oligarchical, administering all 
internal affairs without the least reference to Athens. Its obli- 
gations as an ally were, that, in case of war, it was held bound to 
furnish armed ships, whether in determinate number or not, we 
do not know: it would undoubtedly be restrained from making 
war upon Tenedos, or any other subject-ally of Athens: and its 
government or its citizens would probably be held liable to 
answer before the Athenian dikasteries, in case of any complaint of 
injury from the government or citizens of Tenedos or of any other 
ally of Athens, — these latter being themselves also accountable 
before the same tribunals, under like complaints from Mityléné. 
That city was thus in practice all but independent, and so 
extremely powerful that the Athenians in their actual state of 
depression were fearful of coping with it, and therefore loth to 
believe the alarming intelligence which reached them. They 
sent envoys with a friendly message to persuade the Mitylenzans 
to suspend their proceedings, and it was only when these envoys 
returned without success that they saw the necessity of stronger 
measures. Ten Mitylenzan triremes, serving as contingent in 
the Athenian fleet, were seized, and their crews placed under 
guard; while Kleippidés, then on the point of starting, along 
with two colleagues, to conduct a fleet of forty triremes round 
Peloponnesus, was directed to alter his destination and to proceed 
forthwith to Mityléné.1 It was expected that he would reach 
that town about the time of the approaching festival of Apollo 
Maloeis, celebrated in its neighborhood, — on which occasion the 


Thucyd. iii, 3. 
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whole Mitylenzan population was in the habit of going forth to 
the temple: so that the town, while thus deserted, might easily 
be surprised and seized by the fleet. In case this calculation 
should be disappointed, Kleippidés was instructed to require that 
the Mitylenzans should surrender their ships of war and raze 


their fortifications, and, in case of refusal, to attack them imme- . 


diately. 

But the publicity of debate at Athens was far too great to 
allow such a scheme to succeed. The Mitylenzans had their 
spies in the city, and the moment the resolution was taken, one 
of them set off to communicate it at Mityléné. Crossing over to 
Gerestus in Eubeea, he got aboard a merchantman on the point 
of departure, and reached Mityléné with a favorable wind on the 
third day from Athens: so that when Kleippidés arrived shortly 
afterwards, he found the festival adjourned and the government 
prepared for him. The requisition which he sent in was refused, 
and the Mitylenzan fleet even came forth from the harbor to 
assail him, but was beaten back with little difficulty : upon which, 
the Mitylenzan leaders, finding themselves attacked before their 
preparations were completed, and desiring still to gain time be- 
fore they declared their revolt, opened negotiations with Kleippi- 
dés, and prevailed on him to suspend hostilities until ambassadors 
could be sent to Athens, — protesting that they had no serious in- 
tention of revolting. This appears to have been about the middle of 
May, soon after the Lacedæmonian invasion of Attica. Kleippidés 
was induced, not very prudently, to admit this proposition, under 
the impression that his armament was insufficient to cope with a 
city and island so powerful; and he remained moored off the 
harbor at the north of Mityléné until the envoys, among whom 


was included one of the very citizens of Mityléné who had sent - 


to betray the intended revolt, but who had since changed his 
opinion, should return from Athens. Meanwhile the Mitylenzan 
government, unknown to Kleippidés, and well aware that the 
embassy would prove fruitless, took advantage of the truce to 
send secret envoys to Sparta, imploring immediate aid: and on 
the arrival of the Lacedemonian Meleas and the Theban Her- 
mezondas, who had been despatched to Mityléné earlier, but had 
only come in by stealth since the arrival of Kleippidés, a second 
trireme was sent along with them, carrying additional envoys to 
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reiterate the solicitation. These arrivals and despatches were 
carried on -without the knowledge of the Athenian admiral, 
chiefly in consequence of the peculiar site of the town, whick 
had originally been placed upon a little islet divided from Lesbos 
by a narrow channel, or ewripus, and had subsequently been 
extended across into the main island,—like Syracuse, and so 
many other Grecian settlements. It had consequently two har- 
bors, one north, the other south of the town: Kleippidés was an- 
chored off the former, but the latter remained unguarded.! 
During the absence of the Mitylenezan envoys at Athens, 
reinforcements reached the Athenian admiral from Lemnos, 
Imbros, and some other allies, as well as from the Lesbian town 
of Methymna: so that when the envoys returned, as they pres- 
ently did, with an unfavorable reply, war was resumed with 
increased vigor. The Mitylenzans, having made a general sally 
with their full military force, gained some advantage in the 
battle ; yet, not feeling bold enough to maintain the field, they 
retreated back behind their walls. The news of their revolt, 
when first spread abroad, had created an impression unfavorable 
to the stability of the Athenian empire: but when it was seen 
that.their conduct was irresolute, and their achievements dispro- 
portionate to their supposed power, a reaction of feeling took 
place, — and the Chians and other allies came in with increased 
zeal in obedience to the summons of Athens for reinforcements. 
Kleippidés soon found his armament large enough to establish 
two separate camps, markets for provision, and naval stations, 
north and south of the town, so as to watch and block up both 
the harbors at once.? But he commanded little beyond the area 
of his camp, and was unable to invest the city by land; especi- 
ally as the Mitylenzeans had received reinforcements from An- 


— 


1 Thucyd. iii, 3, 4: compare Strabo, xiii, p. 617; and Plehn, Lesbiaca, 
pp. 12-18. 

Thucydidés speaks of the spot at the mouth of the northern harbor as 
being called Malea, which was also undoubtedly the name of the south- 
eastern promontory of Lesbos. We must therefore presume that there 
were two places on the seaboard of Lesbos which bore that name. 

The easternmost of the two southern promontories of Peloponnesus was 
also called Cape Malea. 2? Thucyd. ili, 6, 
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tissa, Pyrrha, and Eresus, the other towns of Lesbos which 
acted with them. They were even sufficiently strong to march 
against Methymna, in hopes that it would be betrayed to them 
by a party within; but this expectation was not realized, nor 
could they do more than strengthen the fortifications, and confirm 
the Mitylenzan supremacy, in the other three subordinate towns ; 
in such manner that the Methymnzans, who soon afterwards 
attacked Antissa, were repulsed with considerable loss. In this 
undecided condition the island continued, until, somewhere about 
the month of August B.c. 428, the Athenians sent Pachés to 
take the command, with a reinforcement of one thousand hoplites, 
who rowed themselves thither in triremes. ‘The Athenians were 
now in force enough not only to keep the Mitylenzans within 
their walls, but also to surround the city with a single wall of 
circumvallation, strengthened by separate forts in suitable posi- 
tions. By the beginning of October, Mityléné was thus completely 
blockaded, by land as well as by sea.1 

Meanwhile, the Mitylenzan envoys, after a troublesome voy- 
age, reached Sparta a little before the Olympic festival, about the 
middle of June. The Spartans directed them to come to Olym- 
pia at the festival, where all the members of the Peloponnesian 
confederacy would naturally be present, — and there to set forth 
their requests, after the festival was concluded, in presence of 
all.2 Thucydidés has given us, at some length, his version of the 
speech wherein this was done, — a speech not a little remarkable. 
Pronounced as it was by men who had just revolted from Athens, 
having the strongest interest to raise indignation against her as 
well as sympathy for themselves, — and before an audience ex- 
clusively composed of the enemies of Athens, all willing to hear, 
and none present to refute, the bitterest calumnies against her, 
we should have expected a confident sense of righteous and 
well-grounded though perilous effort on the part of the Mity- 
leneans, and a plausible collection of wrongs and oppressions 
alleged against the common enemy. Instead of which, the speech 
is apologetic and embarrassed: the speaker not only does not 
allege any extortion or severe dealing from Athens towards the 
Mitylenzans, but even admits the fact that they had been treated 


‘ Thucyd. iii, 18. ? Thucyd. iii, 9. 
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by her with marked honor ;! and that, too, during a long period 
of peace, during which she stood less in awe of her allies gener- 
ally, and would have had much more facility in realizing any 
harsh purposes towards them, than she could possibly enjoy now 
that the war had broken out, when their discontents would be 
likely to find powerful protectors.2 According to his own show- 
ing, the Mityleneeans, while they had been perfectly well treated 
by Athens during the past, had now acquired, by the mere fact 
of war, increased security for continuance of the like treatment 
during the future. It is upon this ground of security for the 
future, nevertheless, that he rests the justification of the revolt, 
not pretending to have any subject of positive complaint. The 
Mitylenæans, he contends, could have no prospective security 
against Athens: for she had successively and systematically 
brought into slavery all her allies, except Lesbos and Chios, 
though all had originally been upon an equal footing: and there 
was every reason for fearing that she would take the first conve- 
nient opportunity of reducing the two last remaining to the same 
level, — the rather as their position was now one of privilege 
and exception, offensive to her imperial pride and exaggerated 
ascendency. It had hitherto suited the policy of Athens to leave 
these two exceptions, as a proof that the other allies had justly 
incurred their fate, since otherwise Lesbos and Chios, having 
equal votes, would not have joined forces in reducing them :3 but 


1 Thucyd. iii, 10. uné tw xeípovç ddfapev eivat, ci év TH elphvy Ti- 
uópevoe bm’ abtav èv Toç dewvoig agioreueda. 

The language in which the Mitylenean envoys describe the treatment 
which their city had received from Athens, is substantially as strong as 
that which Kleon uses afterwards in his speech at Athens, when he re- 
proaches them with their ingratitude, — Kleon says (iii, 39), abrovoyoi Te 
oixotvtes, Kal TLMOmevote E¢ Ta TPGTA bh’ busy, TowwdTa cipya- 
cavTa, etc. 

2 Thucyd. iii, 12. ob pévros ¿mè rodd y dy édoxoipev dvvyPjvar (mept- 
yiyveotat), el uù 6 róðepoç öde kaTéorn, Tapadeiypuacr xpűpevot Toç é¢ Tod, 
dAdouc. Tic obv abth 7 pata tyiyveto 7 éAevdepia miotÀ, év y napa yvóum 
GAAHAove Hredexsueda, Kal ol uèv Nude iv TH mohéuw ðedióreç Edeparevov 
huec Ob Exeivoug év TH jovxyia TÒ abTo érrotovpuev. 

3 Thucyd. iii, 11. Aùróvouoti ÔÈ éAeibSynuev od de Ao Te Ñ öoov adbroig 
èc THY dpyiv ebrpereia re Aoyov, Kal yvaunc padrdov ébdduw 7 loxboc, rà 
moayuara toalve Karaannrai. “Aua péev yàp uaprepio eypOvTo, py av 
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this policy was now no longer necessary, and the Mitylenæans, 
feeling themselves free only in name, were imperatively called 
upon by regard for their own safety to seize the earliest opportu- 
nity for emancipating themselves in reality. Nor was it merely 
regard for their own safety, but a farther impulse of Pan-Hellenic 
patriotism ; a desire to take rank among the opponents, and not 
among the auxiliaries of Athens, in her usurpation of sovereignty 
over so many free Grecian states.. The Mityleneans had, how- 
ever, been compelled to revolt with preparations only half-com- 
pleted, and had therefore a double claim upon the succor of 
Sparta, — the single hope and protectress of Grecian autonomy. 
And Spartan aid —if now lent immediately and heartily, in a 
renewed attack.on Attica during this same year, by sea as well 
as by land—could not fail to put down the common enemy, 
exhausted as she was by pestilence as well as by the cost of three 


‘years’ war, and occupying her whole maritime force, either in 


the siege of Mityléné or round Peloponnesus. The orator con- 
cluded by appealing not merely to the Hellenic patriotism and 
sympathies of the Peloponnesians, but also to the sacred name 
of the Olympic Zeus, in whose precinct the meeting was held, 
that his pressing entreaty might not be disregarded.? dine 

In following this speech of the orator, we see the plain confes- 
sion that the EET had no reason. whatever. to complain 
of the conduct of Athens towards themselves: she had respected 
alike their dignity, their public. force, and their private security. 


This important fact helps us to explain, first, the indifference which — 


the Mitylenzan people will be found to manifest in the. revolt; 
next, the barbarous resolution taken by the Athenians after: its 
suppression.: The reasons given for the revolt are mainly two. 
1. The Mityleneans had no security that Athens would not 
degrade them into the condition of subject-allies like the rest. 
2. They did not choose to second the ambition of Athens, and to 
become parties to a war, for the sake of maintaining an empire 
essentially offensive to Grecian political instincts. In both these 
two reasons there is force; and both touch the sore point‘of the 


Tove ye Loopyndove &kovrac, ei uh TL HOLKoUY ole étieoay, Evotpa- 
TEDELD, 


1 Thucyd. iii, 13. ? Thneyd. iii, 13, 14. 
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4 
-Athenian empire. ‘That empire undoubtedly contradicted one of 
the fundamental instincts of the Greek mind, — the right of 
every separate town to administer its own political affairs apart 
from external control. The Peloponnesian alliance recognized 
this autonomy in theory, by the general synod and equal voting 
of all the members at Sparta, on important occasions ; though it 
was quite true, as Periklés urged at Athens, that in practice 
nothing more was enjoyed than an autonomy confined by Spartan 
leading-strings, — and though Sparta held in permanent custody 
hostages for the fidelity of her Arcadian allies, summoning their 
military contingents without aequainting them whither they were 
destined to march. But Athens proclaimed herself a despot, 
effacing the autonomy of her allies not less in theory than in 
practice: far from being disposed to cultivate in them any sense 
of areal common interest with herself, she did not even cheat 
them with those forms and fictions which so often appease discon- 
tent in the absence of realities. Doubtless, the nature of her 
empire, at once widely extended, maritime, and unconnected, or 
only partially connected, with kindred of race, rendered the forms 
of periodical deliberation difficult to keep up; at the same time 
that it gave to her as naval chief an ascendency much more des- 
potic than could have been exercised by any chief on land. It 
is doubtful whether she could have overcome — it is certain 
that she did not try to overcome — these political difficulties ; 
so that her empire stood confessed as a despotism, opposed to the 
political instinct of the Greek mind; and the revolts against it, 
like this of Mityléné, — in so far as they represented a genuine 
‘feeling, and were not merely movements of an oligarchical party 
against their own democracy,—were revolts of this offended 
instinct, much more than consequences of actual oppression. 
‘The Mitylenzeans might certainly affirm that they had no secu- 
rity against being one day reduced to the common condition of 
subject-allies like the rest; yet an Athenian speaker, had he 


1 Thucyd. i, 144. Kat őrav xdxeivos (the Lacedemonians) rai aùròv 
arodGo. ToAEt, yù coic. Toîç Aakedatmoviorg Exitndcing abTto- 
vometodat, GAN’ abroic Extdortrotc, OF BobdAovTat. 

About the hostages detained by Sparta for the fidelity of her allies, see 
Thucyd, v, 54, 61. 
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been here present, might have made no mean reply to this por- 
tion of their reasoning ; — he would have urged that, had Athens 
felt any dispositions towards such a scheme, she would have “ 
taken advantage of the fourteen years’ truce to execute it ; and 
he would have shown that the degradation of the allies by 
Athens, and the change in her position from president to despot, 
had been far less intentional and systematic than the Mitylenean 
orator affirmed. 

To the Peloponnesian auditors, however, the speech of the 
latter proved completely satisfactory ; the Lesbians were declared 
members of the Peloponnesian alliance, and a second attack 
upon Attica was decreed. The Lacedemonians, foremost in the 
movement, summoned contingents from their various allies, and 
were early in arriving with their own at the isthmus: they there 
began to prepare carriages or trucks. for dragging across the 
isthmus the triremes which had fought against Phormio, from the 
harbor of Lechzum into the Saronic gulf, in order to employ 
them against Athens. But the remaining allies did not answer 
to the summons, remaining at home occupied with their harvest; 

and the Lacedzmonians, sufficiently disappointed with this lan- 
guor and disobedience, were still farther confounded by the unex- 
pected presence of one hundred Athenian triremes off the coast 
of the isthmus. The Athenians, though their own presence at 
the Olympic festival was forbidden by the war, had doubtless 
learned more or less thoroughly the proceedings which had taken 
place there respecting Mityléné. Perceiving the general belief 
entertained of their depressed and helpless condition, they deter- 
mined to contradict this by a great and instant effort, and accord- 
ingly manned forthwith one hundred triremes, requiring the 
personal service of all men, citizens as well as metics; and 
excepting only the two richest classes of the Solonian census, 
ï. e. the pentakosiomedimni, and the hippeis, or horsemen. With 
this prodigious fleet they made a demonstration along the isthmus 
in view of the Lacedemonians, and landed in various parts of 
the Peloponnesian coast to inflict damage. At the same time, 
thirty other Athenian triremes, despatched sometime previously 
to Akarnania, under Asdépius, son of Phormio, landed at different 
openings in Laconia, for the same purpose ; and this news reached 
the Lacedemonians at the isthmus while the other- great Athe- 
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nian fleet was parading before their eyes.! Amazed at so un- 
expected a demonstration of strength, they began to feel how 
much the Mitylenzans had misled them respecting the exhaustion 
of Athens, and how incompetent they were, especially without 
-the presence of their allies, to undertake any joint effective move- 
ment by sea and land against Attica. They therefore returned 
home, resolving to send an expedition of forty triremes, under 
Alkidas, to the relief of Mityléné itself; at the same time trans 
mitting requisitions to their various allies, in order that these 
triremes might be furnished.2 

Meanwhile, Asdpius, with his thirty triremes, had arrived in 
Akarnania, from whence all the ships except twelve were sent 
home. He had been nominated commander as the son of Phor- 
mio, who appears either to have died, or to have become unfit for 
service, since his victories of the preceding year; and the Akar- 
nanians had preferred a special request that a son, or at least 
some relative of Phormio, should be invested with the com- 
mand of the squadron ; so beloved was his name and character 
among them. Asdpius, however, accomplished nothing of impor- 
tance, though he again undertook conjointly with the Akarnanians 
a fruitless march against Œniadæ. Ultimately, he was defeated 
and slain, in attempting a disembarkation on the territory of 
Leukas.3 

The sanguine announcement made by the Mitylenzans at 
Olympia, that Athens was rendered helpless by the epidemic, 
had indeed been strikingly contradicted by her recent display ; 
since, taking numbers and equipment together, the maritime 
force which she had put forth this summer, manned as it was by 
a higher class of seamen, surpassed all former years; although, 
in point of number only, it was inferior to the two hundred and 
fifty triremes which she had sent out during the first summery of 
the war.4 But the assertion that Athens was impoverished in 


1 Thucyd. iii, 7-16. 2 Thucyd. iii, 15, 16. 3 Thucyd. iii, 7. 
ors Z ~ n r ~ x 2 5 
4 Thucyd. iii, 17. Kat kata tov ypóvov rovTov, ov at veç émdeov, év Toic 
rreiora On võeç w abroic évepyol KaAAEt éyévovTo, TaparAjotat dé Kal Ere 
iove å é Ü mohé Th àp 7A À ù EvGocay Kat Bah- 

mhetove apyouévov Tod Todéuov. Thv Te yàp ’Arttıikùv ka? Eù 
auiva ékaròv tbiZaccov, Kal rept Hedoróvvnoov érepar ékaròv joav, wpis 
x i ” p ~ t Z 4 

OS ai neo Voridatav kal èi roic GAXote ywplote. Wore al racal Gye eytyvouTe 
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finances was not so destitute of foundation : for the whole treasure g 
in the acropolis, six thousand talents at the commencement of the 
war, was now consumed, with the exception of that reserve of 
one thousand talents which had been solemnly set aside against 
the last exigences of defensive resistance. This is not surpris- 
ing, when we learn that every hoplite engaged for near two years 
and a half in the blockade of Potidea, received two drachmas 
per day, one for himself and a second for an attendant: there- 
were during the whole time of the blockade three thousand hop- 
lites engaged there, — and for a considerable portion of the time, 
four thousand six hundred; besides the fleet, all the seamen of 
which received one drachma per day per man. Accordingly 
the Athenians were now for the first time obliged to raise a direct 
contribution among themselves, to the amount of two hundred 
talents, for the purpose of prosecuting the siege of Mityléné: 
and they at the same time despatched Lysiklés with four col- 
leagues, in command of twelve triremes, to collect money. What 
relation these money-gathering ships bore to the regular tribute 
paid by the subject-allies, or whether they were allowed to visit 
- these latter, we do not know: in the present case, Lysiklés landed 


ev évi Sépet drakdora Kal TEVTHKOVTA. Kai ra xyphpara tovro veer ay TA- 
vadwoe perà IMoriðaiaç, ete. e 

I have endeayored to render as well as I can this obscure and difficult 
passage; difficult both as to grammar and as to sense, and not satisfactorily 
explained by any of the commentators, —if, indeed, it can be held to stand 
now as Thucydidés wrote it. In the preceding chapter, he had mentioned 
that this fleet of one hundred sail was manned largely from the hoplite 
class of citizens (iii, 16). Now we know from other passages in his work 
(see v, 8; vi, 81) how much difference there was in the appearance and 
efficiency of an armament, according to the class of citizens who served on 
it. We may then refer the word káAAoç to the excellence of outfit hence 
arising: I wish, indeed, that any instance could be produced of KG@AAoc in 
this sense, but we find the adjective xaAAvoro¢ (Thucyd. v, 60) oz, ohne 
yàp 67 TobTO KaAALOTOY ‘EdAnviKdy Tov uéxpi Todds čvuvğððev. -In v, 8, 
Thucydidês employs the word diopa to denote the same meaning; and in 
vi, 31, he says: mapaokev yap abt mpotn éerAebcaca piŭç TOAEwWo Ovvauer 
‘EAAQviKh moAvTEedeotatn OF Kat ebmpereotatn TOv sic ékeivov Tov ypóvov 
éyévero. It may be remarked that in that chapter too, he contrasts the 
expedition against Sicily with two other Athenian expeditions, equal to it 


in number, but inferior in equipment: the same comparison wh'ch I believe 
he means to take in this passage. 
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š at Myus, near the mouth of the Mæander, and marched up the 


country to levy contributions on the Karian villages in the plain 
of that river: but he was surprised by the Karians, perhaps aided 


‘by the active Samian exiles at Anza in the neighborhood, and 


slain, with a considerable number of his men.! 

While the Athenians thus held Mityléné under siege, their 
faithful friends, the Plateans, had remained closely blockaded 
by the Peloponnesians and Beeotians for more than a year, with- 
out any possibility of relief. At length, provisions began to fail, 
and the general, Kupompidés, backed by the prophet Thezenetus, 
—these prophets? were often among the bravest soldiers in the 
army, — persuaded the garrison to adopt the daring but seemingly 
desperate resolution of breaking out over the blockading wall, 
and in spite of its guards. So desperate, indeed, did the project 
seem, that at the moment of execution, one half of the garrison 
shrank from it as equivalent to certain death: the other half, 
about two hundred and twelve in number, persisted and escaped. 
Happy would it have been for the remainder had they even per- 
ished in the attempt, and thus forestalled the more melancholy 
fate in store for them ! 

It has been already stated, that the circumvallation of Platæa 
was accomplished by a double wall and a double ditch, one ditch 
without the encircling walls, another between them and the 


` town; the two walls being sixteen feet apart, joined together, and 


roofed all round, so as to look like one thick wall, and to afford 
covered quarters for the besiegers. Both the outer and inner 
circumference were furnished with battlements, and after every 
ten battlements came a roofed tower, covering the whole breadth 
of the double wall, — allowing a free passage inside, but none 
outside. In general, the entire circuit of the roofed wall was 
kept under watch night and day. : but on wet nights the besiegers 
had so far relaxed their vigilance as to retire under cover of the 
towers, and leave the intermediate spaces unguarded : and it was 
upon this omission that the plan of escape was founded. The 
Platæans prepared ladders of a proper height to scale the block- 


1 Thucyd. 10,19. + 
2 Thucyd.. iii, 20. Compare Xenophon, Hellen. ii, 4, 19; Herodot. ix, 
87; Plutarch, Aratus, c. 25. 
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ading double rab ascertaining its height by repeatedly counting 
the ranges of bricks, which were quite near enough for them to 
discern, and not effectually covered with whitewash. On a cold 
and dark December night, amidst rain, sleet, and a roaring wind, 
they marched forth from the gates, lightly armed, some few with 
shields and spears, but most of them with breastplates, javelins, 
and bows and arrows: the right foot was naked, and the left 
foot alone shod, so as to give to it a more assured footing on the 
muddy ground.!' Taking care to sally out with the wind in their 
faces, and at such a distance from each other as to prevent any 
clattering of arms, they crossed the inner ditch and reached. the 
foot of the wall without being discovered: the ladders, borne in 
the van, were immediately planted, and Ammeas, son of Korœ- 
bus, followed by eleven others, armed only with a short sword 
and breastplate, mounted the wall: others, armed with spears, 
followed him, their shields being carried and handed to them 
when on the top by comrades behind. It was the duty of this 
first company to master and maintain the two towers, right and 
left, so as to keep the intermediate space free for passing over : 
this was successfully done, the guards in both towers being sur- 
prised and slain, without alarming the remaining besiegers: and 
many of the Platzans had already reached the top of the wall, 
when the noise of a tile accidently knocked down by one of them, 
betrayed what was passing. Immediately a general clamor was 
raised, alarm was given, and the awakened garrison rushed up 
from beneath to the top of the wall, yet not knowing where the 
enemy was to be found; a perplexity farther increased by the 
Platzans in the town, who took this opportunity of making a 
false attack on the opposite side. Amidst such confusion and 
darkness, the blockading detachment could not tell where to di- 


1 Thucyd. iii, 22. Dr. Arnold, in his note, construes this passage as if 
the right or bare foot were the least likely to slip in the mud, and the left or 
shod foot the most likely. The Scholiast and Wasse maintain the opposite 
opinion, which is certainly the more obvious sense of the text, though the 
sense of Dr. Arnold would also be admissible. The naked foot is very 
liable to slip in the mud, and might easily be rendered less liable, by san- 
dals, or covering particularly adapted to that purpose. . Besides, Wasse 
remarks justly, that the warrior who is to use his right arm requires to have 
his left foot firmly planted. 
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rect their blows, and all remained at their posts, except a reserve 
of three hundred men, kept constantly in readiness for special 
emergencies, who marched out and patrolled the outside of the 
ditch to intercept any fugitives from within. At the same time, 
fire-signals were raised to warn their allies at Thebes, — but 
here again the Platæans in the town had foreseen and prepared 
fire-signals on their part, which they hoisted forthwith, in order 
to deprive this telegraphic communication of all special mean- 
ing.} 

Meanwhile, the escaping Platezans, iti of the two adjoin- 
ing towers, — on the top of which some of them mounted, while 
others hold the doorway through, so as to repel with spears and 
darts all approach of the blockaders,— prosecuted their flight 
without interruption over the space between, shoving down the 
battlements in order to make it more level and plant a greater 
number of ladders. In this manner they all successively got 
over and crossed the outer ditch ; every man, immediately after 
crossing, standing ready on the outer bank, with bow and javelin, 
to repel assailants and maintain safe passages for his comrades 
in the rear. At length, when all had descended, there remained 
the last and greatest difficulty, — the escape of those who occu- 
pied the two towers and kept the intermediate portion of wall 
free: yet even this was accomplished successfully and without 
loss.. The outer ditch was, however, found embarrassing, — so 


1 Thucyd. iii, 22. ġpvKkToí Te ypovto é¢ Tag Ona moAguot, etc. It would 
seem by this statement that the blockaders must-have been often in the 
habit of transmitting intelligence to Thebes by means of fire-signals ; each 
particular combination of lights having more or less of a special meaning. 
The Platzans had observed this, and foresaw that the same means would 
be used on the night of the outbreak, to bring assistance from Thebes forth- 
with. If they had not observed it before, they could not have prepared for 
the moment when the new signal would be hoisted, so as to confound its 
meaning — Toç doagn Tà oneta 7. 

Compare iii, 80. I agree with the aei opinion stated in Dr. Arnold’s 
note respecting these fire-signals, and even think that it might have been 
sustained more strongly. 

“Non enim (observes Cicero, in the fifth oration against Verr es, €. 36), 
sicut erat nuper consuetudo, prædonum adventum significabat ignis è speculå 
sublatus aut tumulo : sed flamma ex ipso incendio navium et calamitatem 
acceptam et periculum reliquum nuntiabat.” 
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full of water from the rain as to be hardly fordable, yet with thin 
ice on it also, from a previous frost: for the storm, which in other 
respects was the main help to their escape, here retarded their 
passage of the ditch by an unusual accumulation of water. It 
was not, however, until all had crossed except the defenders 
of the towers,— who were yet descending and scrambling 
through, — that the Peloponnesian reserve of three hundred 
were seen approaching the spot with torches. Their un- 
shielded right side was turned towards the ditch, and the 
Platzans, already across and standing on the bank, immediately 
assailed them with arrows and javelins,—in which the torches 
enabled them to take tolerable aim, while the Peloponnesians on 
their side could not distinguish their ‘enemies in the dark, and 
had no previous knowledge of their position. They were thus 
held in check until the rearmost Plateans had surmounted the 
difficulties of the passage: after which the whole body stole off 
as speedily as they could, taking at first the road towards Thebes, 
while their pursuers were seen with their torch-lights following 
the opposite direction, on the road which led by the heights called 
Dryos-Kephale to Athens: after having marched about three 
quarters of a mile on the road to Thebes, leaving the chapel of 
the Hero Androkratés on their right hand, the fugitives quitted 
it, and striking to the eastward towards Erythre and Hysiz, soon 
found themselves in safety among the mountains which separate 
Beeotia from Attica at that point; from whence they passed into 
the glad harbor and refuge of Athens.1 

Two hundred and twelve brave men thus emerged to life and 
liberty, breaking loose from that impending fate which too soon 
overtook the remainder, and preserving for future times the gen- 
uine breed and honorable traditions of Platæa. One man alone 
was taken prisoner at the brink of the outer ditch, while a few, 
who had enrolled themselves originally for the enterprise, lost 
courage and returned in despair even from the foot of the inner 
wall; telling their comrades within that the whole band had 
perished. Accordingly, at daybreak, the Plateans within sent 
out a herald to solicit a truce for burial of the dead bodies, and 


! Thucyd. iii, 24. Diodorus (xii, 56) gives a brief summary of these 
facts, without either novelty or liveliness. 
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it was only by the answer made to this request, that they learned 
the actual truth. The description of this memorable outbreak 
exhibits not less daring ig the execution than skill and foresight 
in the design; and is the more interesting, inasmuch as the men 
who thus worked out their salvation were precisely the bravest 
men, who best deserved it. 

Meanwhile, Pachés and the Athenians kept Mityléné closely 
blocked up, the provisions were nearly exhausted, and the 
besieged were already beginning to think of capitulation, — 
when their spirits were raised by the arrival of the Lacedemo- 
nian envoy Salzthus, who had landed at Pyrrha on the west 
of Lesbos, and contrived to steal in through a ravine which 
obstructed the continuity of the blockading wall, — about. Feb- 
ruary 427 B.c. He encouraged the Mitylenzans to hold out, 
assuring them that a Peloponnesian fleet under Alkidas was on 
the point of setting out to assist them, and that Attica would be 
forthwith invaded by the general Peloponnesian army. His own 
arrival, also, and his stay in the town, was in itself no small 
encouragement: we shall see hereafter, when we come to the 
siege of Syracuse by the Athenians, how much might depend 
upon the presence of one single Spartan. All thought of sur- 
render was accordingly abandoned, and the Mitylenzans awaited 
with impatience the arrival of Alkidas, who started from Pelo- 
ponnesus at the beginning of April, with forty-two triremes ; 
while the Lacedæmonian army at the same time invaded Attica, 
in order to keep the attention of Athens fully employed. Their 
ravages on this occasion were more diligent, searching, and 
destructive to the country than before, and were continued the 
longer because they awaited the arrival of news from Lesbos. 
But none reached them, their stock of provisions was exhausted, 
and the army was obliged to break up.! 

The news, when it did arrive, proved very unsatisfactory. 

Salæthus and the Mitylenans had held out until their provis- 
ions were completely exhausted, but neither relief, nor tidings, 
reached them from Peloponnesus. At length, even Salethus 
became convinced that no relief would come; he projected, 
therefore, as a last hope, a desperate attack upon the Athenians 


1 Thucyd. iii, 25, 26. 
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and their wall of blockade. For this purpose, he distributed full 
panoplies among the mass of the people, or- commons, who had 
hitherto been without them, having ať best nothing more than 
bows or javelins.! But he had not sufficiently calculated the con- 
sequences of this important step. The Mitylenzan multitude, 
living under an oligarchical government, had no interest whatever 
in the present’ contest, which had been undertaken without any 
appeal to their opinion. They had no reason for aversion to 
Athens, seeing that they suffered no practical grievance from the 
Athenian alliance: and we shall find hereafter that even among 
the subject-allies — to say nothing of a privileged ally like 
Mityléné — the bulk of the citizens were never forward, some- 
times positively reluctant, to revolt. The Mitylenzan oligarchy 
had revolted, in spite of the absence of practical wrongs, because ' 
they desired an uncontrolled town-autonomy as well as security 
for its continuance: but this was a feeling to which the people 
were naturally strangers, having no share in the government of 
their own town, and being kept dead and passive, as it was the 
interest of the oligarchy that they should be, in respect to polit- 
ical sentiment. A Grecian oligarchy might obtain from its 
people quiet submission under ordinary circumstances, but if 
ever it required energetic effort, the genuine devotion under 
which alone such effort could be given, was found wanting. Ac- 
cordingly, the Mitylenzean demos, so soon as they found them 
selyes strengthened and ennobled by the possession of heavy 
armor, refused obedience to the orders of Salæthus for marching 
out and imperiling their lives in a desperate struggle.. They 
were under the belief — not unnatural under the secrecy of public 
affairs habitually practised by an oligarchy, but which, assuredly, 
the Athenian demos would have been too well informed to enter- 
tain — that their governors were starving them, and had concealed 
stores of provisions for themselves. Accordingly, «the first use 
which they made of their arms was, to demand that these con- 
cealed stores should be brought out and fairly apportioned to all; 

threatening, unless their demand was complied with at once, to 
` enter into negotiations with the Athenians, and surrender the city. 


1 Thucyd. iii, 27. ó LararSoe, cat aùròç od mpoodexouevoc ete Tç vade, 
orAiler Tov Ojuov, TPOTEpOY pihòv ðvra, ùç émesLov Toi¢ ’AVHvaiorc. 
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The ruling Mitylenzans, unable to prevent this, but foreseeing 
that it would be their irretrievable ruin, preferred the chance of 
negotiating themselves for a capitulation. It was agreed with 
Pachés, that the Athenian armament should enter into possession 
of Mityléné; that the fate of its people and city should be left 
to the Athenian assembly, and that the Mitylenzans should send 
enyoys to Athens to plead their cause: until the return of these 
envoys, Pachés engaged that no one should be either killed, or 
put in chains, or sold into slavery. Nothing was said about 
Saleethus, who hid himself as well as he could in the city. In 
spite of the guarantee received from Pachés, so great was the 
alarm of those Mitylenzans who had chiefly instigated the 
revolt, that when he actually took possession of the city, they 
threw themselves as suppliants upon the altars for protection ; 
but being induced, by his assurances, to quit their sanctuary, 
were placed in the island of Tenedos until’ answer should be 
received from Athens!  “ 

Having thus secured possession of Mityléné, Pachés sent 
round some triremes to the other side of the island, and easily 
captured Antissa. But before he had time to reduce the two 
remaining towns of Pyrrha and Eresus, he received news which 
forced him to turn his attention elsewhere. 

To the astonishment of every one, the Peloponnesian fleet of 
Alkidas was seen on the coast of Ionia. It ought to have been 
there much earlier, and had Alkidas been a man of energy, it 
would have reached Mityléné even before the surrender of the 
sity. But the Peloponnesians, when about to advance into the 
Athenian waters and brave the Athenian fleet, were under the 
same impressions of conscious weakness and timidity — especially 
since the victories of Phormio in the preceding year — as that 
which beset land-troops who marched up to attack the Lacedæ- 
monian heavy-armed.2 Alkidas, though unobstructed by the 
Athenians, who were not aware of his departure, — though 
pressed to hasten forward by Lesbian and Ionian exiles on 
board, and aided by expert pilots from those Samian exiles whe 
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had established themselves at fen a the Asiatic continent, 
and acted as zealous enemies of Athens, — nevertheless, instead 
of sailing straight to Lesbos, lingered first near Peloponnesus, 
next at the island of Delos, making capture of private vessels 
with their crews; until at length, on reaching the islands of 
Ikarus and Mykonus, he heard the unwelcome tidings that the 
besieged town had capitulated. Not at first crediting the report, 
he sailed onward to Embaton, in the Erythrean territory on the 
coast of Asia Minor, where he found the news confirmed. As 
only seven days had elapsed since the capitulation had been con- 
cluded, Teutiaplus, an Eleian captain in the fleet, strenuously 
urged the daring project of sailing on forthwith, and surprising 
Mityléné by night in its existing unsettled condition: no prep- 
aration would have been made for receiving them, and there was 
good chance that the Athenians might be suddenly overpowered, 
the Mitylenzans again armed, and the town recovered. 

Such a proposition, which was indeed something more than 
daring, did not suit the temper of Alkidas. Nor could he be 
induced by the solicitation of the exiles to fix and fortify himself 
either in any port of Ionia, or in the Æolic town of Kymé, so as 
to afford support and countenance to such subjects of the Athe- 
nian empire as were disposed to revolt; though he was confi- 
dently assured that many of them would revolt on his proclama- 
tion, and that the satrap Pissuthnés of Sardis would help him 
to defray the expense. Having been sent for the express pur- 
pose of relieving Mityléné, Alkidas believed himself interdicted 
from any other project, and determined to return to Pelopon- 
nesus at once, dreading nothing so much as the pursuit of Pachés 
and the Athenian fleet. From Embaton, accordingly, he started 
on his return, coasting southward along Asia Minor as far as 
Ephesus. But the prisoners taken in his voyage were now an 
encumbrance to his flight; and their number was not inconsid- 
erable, since all the merchant-vessels in his route had approached 
‘he fleet without suspicion, believing it to be Athenian: a Pelo- 
ponesian fleet near the coast of Ionia was as yet something 
unheard of and incredible. To get rid of his prisoners, Alkidas 
stopped at Myonnésus, near Teos, and there put to death the 
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greater number of them, —a barbarous proceeding, which excited 
lively indignation among the neighboring Ionic cities to which 
they belonged; insomuch that when he reached Ephesus, the 
Samian exiles dwelling at Anza, who had come forward 
so actively to help him, sent him a spirited remonstrance, 
reminding him that the slaughter of men neither engaged 
in war, nor enemies, nor even connected with Athens, except 
by constraint, was disgraceful to one who came forth as the 
liberator of Greece, — and that, if he persisted, he would con- 
vert his friends into enemies, not his enemies into - friends. 
So keenly did Alkidas feel this animadversion, that he at once 
liberated the remainder of his prisoners, several of them Chians ; 
and then started from Ephesus, taking his course across sea 
towards Krete and Peloponnesus. After much delay off the coast 
of Krete from stormy weather, which harassed and dispersed his 
fleet, he at length reached in safety the harbor of Kylléné in 
Elis, where his scattered ships were ultimately reunited.! 

Thus inglorious was the voyage of the first Peloponnesian 
admiral who dared to enter that Mare clausum which passed for a 
portion of the territory of Athens. But though he achieved 
little, his mere presence excited everywhere not less dismay than 
astonishment: for the Ionic towns were all unfortified, and Alki- 
das might take and sack any one of them by sudden assault, even 
though unable to hold it permanently. Pressing messages 
reached Pachés from Erythre and from several other places, 
while the Athenian triremes called Paralus and Salaminia, the 
privileged vessels which usually carried public and sacred depu- 
tations, had themselves seen the Peloponnesian fleet anchored 
at Ikarus, and brought him the same intelligence. Pachés, 
having his hands now free by the capture of Mityléné, set forth 
immediately in pursuit of the intruder, whom he chased as far 
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the island of Patmos. It was there ascertained that Alkidas had — 
finally disappeared from the eastern waters, and the Athenian 
admiral, though he would have rejoiced to meet the Peleponne- 
sian fleet in the open sea, accounted it fortunate that they had 
not taken up a position in some Asiatic harbor,—in which case 
it would have been necessary for him to undertake a troublesome 
and tedious blockade,! besides all the chances of revolt among 
the Athenian dependencies. We shall see how much, in this 
respect, depended upon the personal character of the Lacedamo- 
nian commander, when we come hereafter to the expedition of 
Brasidas. : 

On his return from Patmos to Mityléné, Pachés was induced 
to stop at Notium by the solicitations of some exiles. Notium 
was the port of Kolophon, from which it was some little distance, 
as Peiræus was.from Athens.? 

About three years before, a violent internal dissension had 
taken place in Kolophon, and one of the parties, mvoking the 
aid of the Persian Itamanes (seemingly one of the generals of 
the satrap Pissuthnés), had placed him in possession of the town ; 
whereupon the opposite party, forced to retire, had established 
itself separately and independently at Notium. But the Kolo- 
phonians who remained in the town soon contrived to procure a 
party in Notium, whereby they were enabled to regain posses- 
sion of it, through the aid of a body of Arcadian mercenaries in 
the service of Pissuthnés. These Arcadians formed a standing 
garrison at Notium, in which they occupied a separate citadel, or 
fortified space, while the town became again attached as harbor to 
Kolophon. A considerable body of exiles, however, expelled on 
that occasion, now invoked the aid of Pachés to reinstate them, 
and to expel the Arcadians. On reaching the place, the Athenian 
general prevailed upon Hippias, the Arcadian captain, to come 
forth to a parley, under the promise that, if nothing mutually 
satisfactory could be settled, he would again replace him, “safe 
and sound,” in the fortification. But no sooner had the Arcadian 
come forth to this parley, than Pachés, causing him to be de- 
tained under guard, but without fetters or ill-usage, immediately 
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attacked the fortification while the garrison were relying on the 
armistice, carried it by storm, and put to death both the Arca- 
dians and | the Persians who were found within. Having got pos- 
session of the fortification, he next brought Hippias again into it, 
“safe and sound,” according to the terms of the convention, 
which was thus literally performed, and then immediately after- 
wards caused him to be shot with arrows and javelins. Of this 
species of fraud, founded on literal performance and real viola- 
tion of an agreement, there are various examples in Grecian 
history ; but nowhere do we read of a more flagitious combina- 
tion of deceit and cruelty than the behavior of Pachés at No- 
tium. How it was noticed at Athens, we do not know: but we 
may remark, not without surprise, that Thucydidés recounts it 
plainly and calmly without a single word of comment.! 

Notium was separated from Kolophon, and placed in posses- 
sion of those Kolophonians who were opposed to the Persian 
supremacy in the upper town. But as it had been down to this 
time a mere appendage of Kolophon and not a separate town, 
the Athenians soon afterwards sent eekists and performed for it 
the ceremonies of colonization according to their own laws and 
customs, inviting from every quarter the remaining exiles of 
Kolophon.? Whether any new settlers went from Athens itself, 
we do not know: but the step was intended to confer a sort of 
Hellenic citizenship, and recognized collective personality, on the 
new-born town of Notium ; without which, neither its theéry or 
solemn deputation would have been admitted to offer public sac- 
rifice, nor its private citizens to contend for the prize, at Olympic 
and other great festivals. 

Having cleared the Asiatic waters from the enemies of 
Athens, Pachés returned to Lesbos, reduced the towns of Pyrrha 
and Eresus, and soon found himself so completely master both 
of Mityléné and the whole island, as to be able to send home the 
larger part of his force ; carrying with them as prisoners those 
Mitylenzans who had been deposited in Tenedos, as well as 
others, prominently implicated in the late revolt, to the number 
altogether of rather more than a thousand. The Lacedemonian 
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Salæthus, being recently detected in his place of concealment, 
was included among the prisoners transmitted. 

Upon the fate of these prisoners the Athenians had now to 
pronounce, and they entered upon the discussion in a temper of 
extreme wrath and vengeance. As to Saleethus, their resolution 
to put him to death was unanimous and immediate, nor would 
they listen to his promises, assuredly delusive, of terminating the 
blockade of Platæa, in case his life were spared. What to do 
with Mityléné and its inhabitants was a point more doubtful, and 
was submitted to formal debate in the public assembly. 

It is in this debate that Thucydidés first takes notice of Kleon, 
who is, however, mentioned by Plutarch as rising into importance 
some few years-earlier, during the lifetime of Periklés. Under 
the great increase of trade and population in Athens and Peirzus 
during the last forty years, a new class of politicians seem to 
have grown up, men engaged ir various descriptions of trade 
and manufacture, who began to rival more or less in impor- 
tance the ancient families of Attic proprietors. This change 
was substantially analogous to that which took place in the 
cities of medizval Europe, when the merchants and traders 
of the various guilds gradually came to compete with, and ulti- 
mately supplanted, the patrician families in whom the supremacy 
had originally resided. In Athens, persons of ancient family 
and station enjoyed at this time no political privilege, and since 
the reforms of Ephialtés and Periklés, the political constitution 
had become thoroughly democratical. But they still continued 
to form the two highest classes in the Solonian census founded on 
property, —the pentakosiomedimni, and the hippeis, or knights: 
new men enriched by trade doubtless got into these classes, but 
probably only in minority, and imbibed the feeling of the class 
as they found it, instead of bringing into it any new spirit. Now 
an_ individual Athenian of this class, though without any legal 
title to preference, yet when he stood forward as candidate for 
political influence, continued to be decidedly preferred and wel- 
comed by the social sentiment at Athens, which preserved in its 
spontaneous sympathies distinctions effaced from the political 
code! Besides this place ready prepared for him in the public 
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sympathy, especially advantageous at the outset of political life, 
—he found himself farther borne up by the family connections, 
associations, and political clubs, etc., which ae great 
influence both on the politics and the judicature of Athens, and 
of which he became a member as a matter of course. Such 
advantages were doubtless only auxiliary, carrying a man up to a 
certain point of influence, but leaving him to achieve the rest by 
his own personal qualities and capacity. But their effect was 
nevertheless very real, and those who, without possessing them, 
met and buffeted him in the public assembly, contended against 
great disadvantages. A person of such low or middling station 
obtained no favorable presumptions or indulgence on the part of 
the public to meet him half-way, — nor had he established con- 
nections to encourage first successes, or help him out of early 
scrapes. He found others already in possession of ascendency, 
and well-disposed to keep down new competitors; so that he had 
to win his own way unaided, from the first step to the last, by 
qualities personal to himself; by assiduity of attendance, by ac- 
quaintance with business, by powers of striking speech, and 
withal by unflinching audacity, indispensable to enable him to 
bear up against that opposition and enmity which he would 
incur from the high-born politicians, and organized party clubs, 
as soon as he appeared to be rising up into ascendency. 

The free march of political and judicial affairs raised up sev- 
eral such men, during the years beginning and immediately pre- 
ceding the Peloponnesian war. Even during the lifetime of 
Periklés, they appear.to have arisen in greater or less numbers: 
but the personal ascendency of that great man, — who combined 
an aristocratical position with a strong and genuine democratical 
_ sentiment, and an enlarged intellect rarely found attached to 
either, — impressed a peculiar character on Athenian politics. 
The Athenian world was divided into his partisans and his oppo-~ 
nents, among each of whom there were individuals high-born 
and low-born,— though the aristocratical party, properly so called, 
the majority of wealthy and high-born Athenians, either opposed 
or disliked him. It is about two years after his death that we 
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begin to hear of a new class of politicians: Eukratés, the rope- 
seller; Kleon, the leather-seller ; Lysiklés, the sheep-seller ; Hy- 
perbolus, the lamp-maker;! the two first of whom must have 
been already well-known as speakers in the ekklesia, even during 
the lifetime of Periklés. Among them all, the most distin- 
guished was Kleon, son of Kleznetus. 

Kleon acquired his first importance among the speakers against 
Periklés, so that he would thus obtain for himself, during his early 
political career, the countenance of the numerous and aristocrati- 
cal anti-Perikleans. He is described by Thucydidés in general 
terms as a person of the most violent temper and character in 
Athens, — as being dishonest in his calumnies, and virulent in 
his invective and accusation.2 Aristophanés, in his comedy of 
the Knights, reproduces these features, with others new and dis- 
tinct, as well as with exaggerated details, comic, satirical, and 
contemptuous. His comedy depicts Kleon in the point of view 
in which he would appear to the knights of Athens,—a leather- 
dresser, smelling of the tan-yard,—a low-born brawler, terrify- 
ing opponents by the violence of his criminations, the loudness 
of his voice, the impudence of his gestures, — moreover, as venal 
in his politics, threatening men with accusations, and then 
receiving money to withdraw them; a robber of the public 
treasury, persecuting merit as well as rank, and courting the 
favor of the assembly by the basest and most guilty cajolery. 
The general attributes set forth by Thucydidés (apart from Aris- 
tophanés, who does not profess to write history), we may well 
accept; the powerful and violent invective of Kleon, often dis- 
honest, together with his self-confidence and audacity in the 
public assembly. Men of the middling class, like Kleon and 
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Hyperbolus, who persevered in addressing the public assembly . 
and trying to take a leading part in it, against persons of greater 
family pretension than themselves, were pretty sure to be men of 
more than usual audacity. Had they not possessed this quality, 
they would never have surmounted the opposition made to them: 
we may well believe that they had it to a displeasing excess, — 
and even if they had not, the same measure of self-assumption 
which in Alkibiadés would be tolerated from his rank and station, 
would in them pass for insupportable impudence. Unhappily, we 
have no specimens to enable us to appreciate the invective of 
Kleon. We cannot determine whether it was more virulent than 
that of Demosthenés and Æschinês, seventy years afterwards, — _ 
each of those eminent orators imputing to the other the grossest 
impudence, calumny, perjury, corruption, loud voice, and revolt- 
ing audacity of manner, in language which Kleon can hardly 

have surpassed in intensity of vituperation, though he doubtless 
' fell immeasurably short of it in classical finish. Nor’ can we 
even tell in what degree Kleon’s denunciations of the veteran 
Periklés were fiercer than those memorable invectives against 
the old age of Sir Robert Walpole, with which Lord Chatham’s 
political career opened. The talent for invective possessed by 
Kleon, employed first against Periklés, would be counted as great 
impudence by the partisans of that illustrious statesman, as well 
as by impartial and judicious citizens; but among the numerous 
enemies of Periklés, it would be applauded as a burst of patriotic 
indignation, and would procure for the orator that extraneous 
support at first which would sustain him until he acquired his 
personal hold on the public assembly.! 

By what degrees or through what causes that hold was gradually 
increased, we do not know ; but at the time when the question of 
Mityléné came on for discussion, it had grown into a sort of ascen- 
dency which Thucydidés describes by saying that Kleon was “at 
that time by far the most persuasive speaker in the eyes of the peo- 
ple.” The fact of Kleon’s great power of speech, and his capacity 
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of handling public business in a popular manner, is better attested 
than anything else respecting him, because it depends upon two 
witnesses both hostile to him, — Thucydidés and Aristophanés. 
The assembly and the dikastery were Kleon’s theatre and hold- 
ing-ground : for the Athenian people taken collectively in their 
place of meeting, and the Athenian people taken individually, 
were not always the same person and had not the same mode 
of judgment: Demos sitting in the Pnyx, was a different man 
from Demos at home.! The lofty combination of qualities pos- 
sessed by Periklés exercised ascendency over both one and the 
other; but the qualities of Kleon swayed considerably the former 
without standing high in the esteem of the latter. 

When the fate of Mityléné and its inhabitants was submitted 
to the Athenian assembly, Kleon took the lead in the discussion. 
There never was a theme more perfectly suited to his violent 
temperament and power of fierce invective. ‘Taken collectively, 
the case of Mityléné presented a revolt as inexcusable and aggra- 
vated as any revolt could be: and we have only to read the 
grounds of it, as set forth by the Mitylenzean speakers themselves 
before the Peloponnesians at Olympia, to be satisfied that such a 
proceeding, when looked at from the Athenian point of view, 
would be supposed to justify, and even to require, the very high- 
est pitch of indignation. ‘The Mitylenzans admit, not only that 
they have no ground of complaint against Athens, but that they 
have been well and honorably treated by her, with special. privi- 
lege. But they fear that she may oppress them in future: they 
hate the very principle of her empire, and eagerly instigate, as 
well as aid, her enemies to subdue her: they select the precise 
moment in which she has been worn down by a fearful pestilence, 
invasion, and cost of war. Nothing more than this would be 
required to kindle the most intense wrath in the bosom of an 
Athenian patriot: but there was yet another point which weighed 
as much as the rest, if not more: the revolters had been the first 
to invite a Peloponnesian fleet across the Ægean, and the first to 
proclaim, both to Athens and her allies, the precarious tenure of 
herempire.2 The violent Kleon would on this occasion find ir 
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the assembly an audience hardly less violent than himself, and 
would easily be able to satisfy them that anything like mercy to 
the Mitylenzeans was treason to Athens. He proposed to apply 
to the captive city the penalties tolerated by the custom of war in 
their harshest and fullest measure: to kill the whole Mitylenzan 
male population of military age, probably about six thousand per- 
sons, —and to sell as slaves all the women and children.! The 
proposition, though strongly opposed by Diodotus and others, was 
sanctioned and passed by the assembly, and a trireme was forth- 
with despatched to Mityléné, enjoining Pachés to put it in execu- 
tion.? 

Such a sentence was, in principle, nothing more than a very 
rigorous application of the received laws of war. Not merely 
the reconquered rebel, but even the prisoner of war, apart from 
any special convention, was at the mercy of his conqueror, to be 
slain, sold, or admitted to ransom: and we shall find the Lace- 
dzmonians carrying out the maxim without the smallest abate- 
ment towards the Platzan prisoners, in the course of a very 
short time. And doubtless the Athenian people, so long as 
they remained in assembly, under that absorbing temporary 
intensification of the common and predominant sentiment which 
springs from the mere fact of multitude, and so long as they 
were discussing the principle of the case, What had Mityléné 
deserved? thought only of this view. Less than the most 
rigorous measure of war, they would conceive, would be inade- 
quate to the wrong done by the Mitylaneans. But when the 
assembly broke up, — when the citizen, no longer wound up by 
sympathizing companions and animated speakers in the Pnyx, 
subsided into the comparative quiescence of individual life, — 
when the talk came to be, not about the propriety of passing 
such a resolution, but about the details of executing it, a sen- 
sible change and marked repentance became presently visible. 
We must also recollect, and it is a principle of no small mo- 
ment in human affairs, especially among a democratical people 
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like the Athenians, who- stand charged with so many resolutions 
passed and afterwards unexecuted, that the sentiment of wrath 
against the Mitylenæans had been really in part discharged by 
the mere passing of the sentence, quite apart from its execution ; 
just as a furious man relieves himself from overboiling anger by 
imprecations against others which he would himself shrink from 
afterwards realizing. The Athenians, on the whole the most hu- 
mane people in Greece, — though humanity, according to our ideas, 
cannot be predicated of any Greeks, — became sensible that they 
had sanctioned a cruel and frightful decree, and the captain and , 
seamen,! to whom it was given to carry, set forth on their voyage 
with mournful repugnanee. ‘The Mitylenzan envoys present in 
Athens, who had probably been allowed to speak in the assembly 
and plead their own cause, together with those Athenians who 
had been proxeni and friends of Mityléné, and the minority gen- 
erally of the previous assembly, soon discerned, and did their 
best to foster, this repentance ; which became, during the course 
of the same evening, so powerful as well as so wide-spread, that 
the strategi acceded to the prayer of the envoys, and convoked a 
fresh assembly for the morrow to reconsider the proceeding. 
By so doing, they committed an illegality, and exposed them- 
selves to the chance of impeachment: but the change of feel- 
ing among the people was so manifest as to overbear any such 
seruples.? 

Though Thucydidés had given us only a short summary, with- 
out any speeches, of what passed in the first assembly, — yet as 
tc the second assembly, he gives us at length the speeches both 
of Kleon and Diodotus, the two principal orators of the first 
also. We may be sure that this second assembly was in all 
points one of the most interesting and anxious of the whole war; 
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of execution, are a, striking point of evidence in this case: tig mporépac 
ved¢ od orovdg TAEobons ext mpčyua GAAGKOTOD, ete. (ili, 50). 

? Thucyd. iii, 36. -As to the illegality, see Thucyd. vi, 14, which I 
think is good evidence to prove that there was illegality. I agree with 
Schémann on this point, in spite of the doubts of Dr. Arnold 
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and though we cannot certainly determine what were the circum- - 
stances which: determined Thucydidés in his selection of speeches, 
yet this cause, as well as the signal defeat of Kleon, whom he 
disliked, may probably be presumed to have influenced him here. 
That orator came forward to defend his proposition passed on the 
preceding day, and denounced in terms of indignation the unwise 
tenderness and scruples of the people, who could not bear to 
treat their subject-allies, according to the plain reality, as men 
held only by naked fear. He dwelt upon the mischief and folly 
of reversing on one day what had been decided on the day pre- 
ceding, — upon the guilty ambition of orators, who sacrificed the 
most valuable interests of the commonwealth either to pecuniary 
gains, or to the personal credit of speaking with effect, triumph- 
ing over rivals, and setting up their own fancies in place of fact 
and reality. He deprecated the mistaken encouragement given 
to such delusions by a public “wise beyond what was written,” 
who came to the assembly, not to apply their good sense in judg- 
ing of public matters, but merely for the delight of hearing 
speeches.! He restated the heinous and unprovoked wrong com- 
mitted by the Mitylenzans, — and the grounds for inflicting upon 
them that maximum of punishment which “justice” enjoined. 
He called for “justice” against them; nothing less, but nothing 
more: warning the assembly that the imperial necessities of 
Athens essentially required the constant maintenance of a senti- 
ment of fear in the minds of unwilling subjects, and that they 
must prepare to see their empire pass away if they suffered 
themselves to be guided either by compassion for those who, if 
victors, would have no compassion on them,2 — or by unseason- 
able moderation towards those who would neither feel nor requite 


1 Thucyd. iii, 37. of pèv yàp tov Te vóuwv coparepor Bobrovrar paivecdat, 
TÕv Te del Aeyouévur é¢ TÒ koivòv TeptyiyvedSal...... ol Ò antotovyres TH 
éavrõv Evvéocer auavéotepot piv TOv vópwv dodo elvai, ddvvatarepor ðè 
rob KaAGe siróvroç méupacdas Aoyov. 

Compare the language of Archidamus at Sparta in the congress, where 
he takes credit to the Spartans for being duatéorepoy tay vóuwv TH ÚTE- 
powiacg madevouevor, etc. (Thucyd. i, 84)— very similar in spirit to the 
remarks of Kleon about the Athenians. 

2 Tnnevd. iii 40. pnd tpiai totic a&vudopurarare Tr Apy. olkto, Kat 
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it, —or by the mere impression of seductive discourses. Justice: 
against the Mitylenzans, not less than the strong political inter- 
ests of Athens, required the infliction of the sentence decreed on 
the day preceding.! PCE 

The harangue of Kleon is in many respects remarkable. If 
we are surprised to find a man, whose whole importance resided 
in his tongue, denouncing so severely the license and the undue 
influence of speech in the public assembly, we must recollect 
that Kleon had the advantage of addressing himself to the intense 
prevalent. sentiment of the moment, — that he could, therefore, 
pass off the dictates of this sentiment as plain, downright, honest 
sense and patriotism; while the opponents, speaking against the 
reigning sentiment, and therefore driven to collateral argument, 
circumlocution, and more or less of manœuvre, might be repre- 
sented as mere clever sophists, showing their talents in making 
the worse appear the better reason, —if not actually bribed, at 
least unprincipled, and without any sincere moral conviction. 
As this is a mode of dealing with questions both of public con- 
cern and of private morality, not less common at present than it 
was in the time of the Peloponnesian war, — to seize upon some 
strong and tolerably wide-spread sentiment among the public, to 
treat the dictates of that sentiment as plain common sense and 
obvious right, and then to shut out all rational estimate of coming 
good and evil as if it were unholy or immoral, or at best mere 
uncandid subtlety, — we may well notice a case in which Kieon 
employs it to support a proposition now justly regarded as þar- 
barous. 

Applying our modern views to = proposition, indeed, the 
prevalent sentiment would not only not be in favor of Kleon, but 
would be irresistibly in favor of his opponents. To put to death 
in cold blood some six thousand persons, would so revolt modern 
feelings, as to overbalance all considerations of past misconduct 
in the persons to be condemned. Nevertheless, the speech of 
Diodotus, who followed and opposed Kleon, not only contains no 
appeal to any such merciful predispositions, but even positively 


| Thucyd. iii, 40. meu?buevor dé kun ra Tre dikara èc MitvAnvatove ral tà 
Sóupopa ua ToRTETE Cadac Oe yrórrse Tole pee ob yapreinte. buae dè 
aùbrToùç Lū? Zor dnarogent e 
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disclaims appealing to them: the orator deprecates, not less than 
Kleon, the influence of compassionate sentiment, or of a spirit 
of mere compromise and moderation.! He farther discards 


considerations of justice or the analogies of criminal judica- 


ture, — and rests his opposition altogether upon reasons of pub- 
lic prudence, bearing upon the future welfare and security of 
Athens. at 


? Thucyd. iii, 48: compare the speech of Kleon, iii, 40. tei dè yvóvreç 
Gpeive Táðe elvat, Kal pýTE oikTw TALOV veípavreç ATE émteckeia, olç ODO? 
¿yò ð mpocayectat, åm abrõv 68 Tév rapatvovpévur, etc. 

Dr. Arnold distinguishes oixro¢ (or éAe0¢) from émevketa, by saying that 
“the former is a feeling, the latter a habit: olxrog, pity or compassion, may 
occasionally touch those who are generally very far from being émeceic — 
mild or gentle. ’Emveckeia relates to all persons, — olkroc, to particular 
individuals.” The distinction here taken is certainly in itself just, and 
émteckj¢ sometimes has the meaning ascribed to it by Dr. Arnold: but in 
this*passage I believe it has a different meaning. The contrast between 
oixto¢ and émtetxeta — as Dr. Arnold explains them — would be too feeble, 
and too little marked, to serye the purpose of Kleon and Diodotus. ’Er 
tetkeia here rather means the disposition to stop short of your full rights; 
a spirit of fairness and adjustment; an abatement on your part likely to be 
requited by abatement on the part of your adversary: compare Thucyd. i, 
76; iv, 19; v, 863 viii, 93. 

2 Thucyd. iii 44, ¿yò d& rap7ASov obte avtepiv rept MutvaAnvaiwr ove 
kaTņnyophowv' ov yap mepÌ THC éxeivov adtKiag Huiv 6 ayOv, ci cwppovodper, 
GAAa rept tHe huerépaç edbBovdiac....dtKaloTEepog yàp Ov adbrod 
(KAégavoc) ó Adyog mpòç THY viv buETépay dpyyy èç Mırv- 
Anvatove, Taya üv émionacato: nuetc è ob Otxalopeda mpòç 
abtove, Gore TOV Otkaiwy SOeiv, GAAA Bovhevóueða nep adTar, 
éra¢ ypnoiuwç EEovorv. 

So Mr. Burke, in his speech on Conciliation with America (Burke’s 
Works, vol. iii, pp. 69-74), in discussing the proposition of prosecuting the 
acts of the refractory colonies as criminal: “ The thing seems a great deal 
too big for my ideas of jurisprudence. It should seem, to my way of con- 
ceiving such matters, that there is a wide difference in reason and policy, 
yetween the mode of proceeding on the irregular conduct of scattered 
_ndividuals, or even of bands of men who disturb order within the state, — 
and the civil dissensions which may from time to time agitate the several 
communities which compose a great empire. It looks to me to be narrow 
and pedantic, to apply the ordinary ideas of criminal justice to this great 
public.contest. I do not know the method of drawing up an indictment 
against a whole people,” ete.—“ My consideration is narrow, confined, and 
wholly limited to the policy of the question.” 
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He begins by vindicating! the necessity of reconsidering the 
resolution just passed, and insists on the mischief of deciding so 
important a question in haste or under strong passion ; he enters 
a protest against the unwarrantable insinuations of corruption or 
self-conceit by which Kleon had sought to silence or discredit his 
opponents ;2 and then, taking up the question on the ground of 
public wisdom and prudence, he proceeds to show that the rigor- 
ous sentence decreed on the preceding day was not to be de- 
fended. That sentence would not prevent any other among the 
subject-allies from revolting, if they saw, or fancied that they 
saw, a fair chance of success: but it might perhaps drive them, 
xf once embarked in revolt, to persist even to desperation, and 
bury themselves under the ruins of their city. While every 
means ought to be employed to prevent them from revolting, by 
precautions beforehand, it was a mistaken reckoning to try to 
deter them by enormity of punishment, inflicted afterwards upon 
such as were reconquered. In developing this argument, the 
speaker gives some remarkable views on the theory of punish- 
ment generally, and on the small addition obtained in the way of 
preventive effect even by the greatest aggravation of the suf- 
fering inflicted upon the condemned. criminal, — views which 
might have passed as rare and profound even down to the last 
century.4 And he farther supports his argument by emphatically 
setting forth the impolicy of confounding the Mitylenæxan Demos 
in the same punishment with their oligarchy: the revolt had 
been the act exclusively of the latter, and the former had not 


1 Thucyd. iii, 42. ? Thucyd. iii, 43. 3 Thucyd. iii, 45, 46. 

^ Compare this speech of Diodotus with the views of punishment implied 
by Xenophon in his a ae where he is describing the government of 
Cyrus the younger: — 

“Nor can any man contend, that Cyrus suffered criminals and wrong- 
doers to laugh at him: he punished them with the most unmeasured 
severity (adedéorara ravruv ériuwpeito). And you might often see along 
the frequented roads men deprived of their eyes, their hands, and their feet : 
so that in his government either Greek or barbarian, if he had no criminal 
purpose, might go fearlessly through and carry whatever he found conve- 
nient?» (Anabasis, i, 9, 18.) 

The severity of the punishment is, in Kenophon’s mind, the measure 
both of its effects in deterring criminals, and of the character of the ruler 
inflicting it 
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only taken no part in it, but, as soon as they obtained possession 
of arms, had surrendered the city spontaneously. In all the 
allied cities, it was the commons who were well-affected to Athens, 
and upon whom her hold chiefly depended against the doubtful 
fidelity of the oligarchies:! but this feeling could not possibly 
continue, if it were now seen that all the Mitylenzans indiscrim- 
inately were confounded in one common destruction. Diodotus 
concludes by recommending that those Mitylenzans whom Pa- 
ehés had sent.to Athens as chiefs of the revolt, should be put 
apon their trial separately; but that the remaining population 
should be spared.? 

This speech is that of a man who feels that he has the reign- 
ing and avowed sentiment of the audience against him, and that 
he must therefore win his way by appeals to their reason. The 
same appeals, however, might have been made, and perhaps had 
been made, during the preceding discussion, without success ; but 
Diodotus knew that the reigning sentiment, though still ostensibly 
predominant, had been silently undermined during the last few 
hours, and that the reaction towards pity and moderation, which 
had been growing up under it, would work in favor of his argu- 
ments, though he might disclaim all intention of invoking its aid, 
After several other discourses, both for and against, — the assem- 
bly came to a vote, and the proposition of Diodotus was adopted ; 
but adopted by so small a majority, that the decision seemed at 
first doubtful.3 

But the trireme carrying the first vote had started the day 
before, and was already twenty-four hours on its way to Mity- 
léné. A second trireme was immediately put to sea, bearing the 
new decree ; yet nothing short of superhuman exertions could en- 
able it to reach the condemned city before the terrific sentence now 
on its way might be actually in course of execution. The Mity- 
lanæan envoys stored the vessel well with provisions, promising 


1 Thucyd. iii, 47. Nov pév yàp tyiv 6 ðñuoç v máoaiç Taig ródeo 
ebvouc gori, Kal 7 ov Evvadloratat Toic dAtyotc, Ñ sav Biao, dmapyer Toi¢ 
dmoothoac. Toèéuioç ebddo, Kal rýc avtixadiotauévng TOAEwe TÒ TAHSOG 
“hupayov Evovtec &¢ ToAEuov erépxeode. 

2 Thucyd. iii, 48. 

3 Thucyd. iii, 49. éyévovto év TH yetporovia &yyóuañot, expatnoe 0 ù Tad 


Acodórov. 
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large rewards to the crew if they arrived in time; and an inter 
sity of effort was manifested, without parallel in the history of 
Athenian seamanship,—the oar being never once relaxed þe- 
tween Athens and Mityléné, and the rowers merely taking 
turns for short intervals of rest, with refreshment of barley-meal 
steeped with wine and oil swallowed on their seats. Luckily, 
there was no unfavorable wind to retard them: but the object 
would have been defeated, if it had not happened that the crew 
of the first trireme were as slow and averse in the transmission 
of their rigorous mandate, as those of the second were eager for 
the delivery of the reprieve in time. And, after all, it came no 
more than just in time; the first trireme had arrived, the order 
for execution was actually in the hands of Pachés, and his meas- 
ures were already preparing. So near was the Mitylenezan 
population to this wholesale destruction :! so near was Athens to 
the actual perpetration of an enormity which would have raised 
against her throughout Greece a sentiment of exasperation more 
deadly than that which she afterwards incurred even from the 
proceedings at Melos, Skidne, and elsewhere. Had the execu- 
tion been. realized, the person who would have suffered most by 
it, and most deservedly, would have been the proposer, Kleon. 
For if the reaction in Athenian sentiment was so immediate and 
sensible after the mere passing of the sentence, far more violent 
would it have been when they learned that the deed had been 
irrevocably done, and when all its painful details were presented 
to their imaginations: and Kleon would have been held respon- 
sible as the author of that which had so disgraced them in their 
own eyes. As the case turned out, he was fortunate enough to 
escape this danger; and his proposition, to put to death those 
Mitylenzeans whom Pachés had sent home as the active revolting 
party, was afterwards adopted and executed. It doubtless ap- 
peared so moderate after the previous decree passed but rescinded, 
as to be adopted with little resistance, and to provoke no after- 
repentance: yet the men so slain were rather more than one 
thousand in number. 

Besides this sentence of execution, the Athenians razed the 


1 Thucyd. iii, 49. mapa rocodrov uèv 7 Mitvanyn Afe Kevddvon. 
2 Thucyd. ili, 50. 
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fortifications of Mityléné, and took possession of all her ships of 
war. In lieu of tribute, they farther established a new perma- 
nent distribution of the land of the island; all except Methymna, 
which had remained faithful to them. They distributed it into 
three thousand lots, of which three hundred were reserved for 
consecration to the gods, and the remainder assigned to Athenian ` 
kleruchs, or proprietary settlers, chosen by lot among the citizens ; 
the Lesbian proprietors still remaining on the land as cultivating 
tenants, and paying to the Athenian kleruch an annual rent of 
two mine, near four pounds sterling, for each lot. We should 
have been glad to learn more about this new land-settlement than 
the few words of the historian suffice to explain. It would seem 
that two thousand seven hundred Athenian citizens, with their 
families must have gone to reside, for the time at least, in Les- 
bos, as kleruchs; that is, without abnegating their rights as 
Athenian citizens, and without being exonerated either from 
Athenian taxation, or from personal military service. But it 
seems certain that these men_did not continue long to reside in 
Lesbos: and we may even suspect that the kleruchic allotment 
of the island must have been subsequently abrogated.. There 
was a strip on the opposite mainland of Asia, which had hither- 
to belonged to Mityléné; this was now separated from that 
town, and henceforward enrolled among the tributary subjects 
of Athens.! 


1 Thucyd. iii, 50; iv, 52. About the Lesbian kleruchs, see Boeckh, Public 
Econ. of Athens, B. iii, c. 18; Wachsmuth, Hell. Alt. i, 2, p. 36. These 
kleruchs must originally have gone thither as a garrison, as M. Boeckh 
remarks; and may probably have come back, either all or a part, when 
needed for military service at home, and when it was ascertained that the 
island might be kept without them. Still, however, there is much which is 
puzzling in this arrangement. It seems remarkable that the Athenians, at 
a time when their accumulated treasure had been exhausted, and when they 
were beginning to pay direct contributions from their priyate property, 
should sacrifice five thousand four hundred mine (ninety talents) annual 
revenue capable of being appropriated by the state, unless that sum were 
required to maintain the kleruchs as resident garrison for the maintenance 
of Lesbos. And as it turned out afterwards that their residence was not 
necessary, we may doubt whether the state did not convert the kleruchic 
grants into a public tribute, wholly or partially. 

We may farther remark, that if the kleruch be supposed a citizen resident 

VOL. VI. 170c. 
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. To the misfortunes of Mityléné belongs, as a suitable appen- 
dix, the fate of Pachés, the Athenian commander, whose perfidy 
at Notium has been recently recounted. It appears, that having 


contracted a passion for two beautiful free women at Mityléné, 


Hellanis and Lamaxis, he slew their husbands, and got possession 
of them by force. Possibly, they may have had private friends 
at Athens, which must of course have been the case with many 


at Athens, but receiving rent-from his lot of land in some other territory, 
—the analogy between him and the Roman colonist fails. The Roman 
colonists, though retaining their privileges as citizens, were sent out to 
reside on their grants of land, and to constitute a sort of resident garrison 
over the prior inhabitants, who had been despoiled of a portion of territory 
to make room for them. 

See, on this subject and analogy, the excellent Dissertation of Madwig: 
De jure et conditione coloniarum Populi Romani questio historica, — Mad- 
wig, Opuscul. Copenhag. 1834. Diss. viii, p. 246. 

M. Boeckh and Dr. Arnold contend justly that at the time of the expe- 
dition of Athens against Syracuse and afterwards (Thucyd. vii, 57; viii, 
23), there could have been but few, if any, Athenian kleruchs resident in 
Lesbos. We might even push this argument farther, and apply the same 
inference to an earlier period, the eighth year of the war (Thucyd. iy, 75), 
when the Mitylenzan exiles were so active in their aggressions upon An- 
tandrus and the other towns, originally Mitylensean possessions, on the 
opposite mainland. There was no force near at hand on the part of 
Athens to deal with these exiles except the åpyvpóñoyat veç, — had there 
been kleruchs at Mityléné, they would probably have been able to defeat 
the exiles in their first attempts, and would certainly have been among the 
most important forces to put them down afterwards, — whereas Thucydidés 
makes no allusion to them. 

Farther, the oration of Antipho (De Cede Herod. c. 18) makes no allu 
sion to Athenian kleruchs, either as resident in the island, or even as ab- 
sentees receiving the annual rent mentioned by Thucydidés. The Mityle- 


nan. citizen, father of the speaker of that oration, had been one of those ` 


implicated — as he says, unwillingly—in the past revolt of the city 
against Athens: since the deplorable termination of that revolt he had 
continued possessor of his Lesbian property, and continued also to dis- 
charge his obligations as well (choregic obligations — yopnyiac) towards 
Mityléné as (his obligations of pecuniary payment — réA7) towards Athens. 
If the arrangement mentioned by Thucydidés had been persisted in, this 
Mitylenzan proprietor would have paid nothing towards the city of Athens, 
but merely a rent of two minz to some Athenian kleruch, or citizen: 
which can hardly be reconciled with the words of the speaker as we find 
them in Antipho. 
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Mitylenzan families: at all events they repaired thither, bent 
on obtaining redress for this outrage, and brought their complaint 
against Pachés before the Athenian dikastery, in that trial of 
accountability to which every officer was liable at the close of his 
command. So profound was the sentiment which their case 
excited, in this open and numerous assembly of Athenian citizens, 
that the guilty commander, not waiting for sentence, slew himself 
with his sword in open court.! A 


1 See the Epigram of Agathias, 57, p. 877. Agathias, ed. Bonn. 
‘Eddavic tpywaxatpa, kaè é yapiecoa Aduague, 
HOTHY uèv márpaç péyyea AEcBiddoc. 
"Okka 0 ’ASnvainor oùv dAKacww évdade KéAoac 
Tàv MirvAnvaiay yav adarasge Wayne, 
Tay kovpãv àðíkwç hpáccaro, TÒç Oé-cvvebvac 
éxTavev, öç THVAG THOE Binoóuevoç. 
Taù dé kar’ Aiyatoto poov rAard zatua bepécd nv, 
kai Tor Tay Kpavaay Moworiav dpapétny, 
Auo Ò ayyedétnv ddithuovoc Epya Maynrog 
, pécha uiv eig dAonY KApA ovvnàacárnv. 
Tota uèv, © koúpa, merovýkarov: üp Ò èm méTpav 
kerov, év 0 abrå xeiodov aropdipéva: 
Eù dè rover arévacdov, nel mort oãpa ovvebvov 
evdeTov, èç kùewãç uvõua caop~pocdbvac: 
‘Yuvevow 0 ért TávTeç ópóppovaç nputvac, 
TáTpaç Kal TOGlwY THUATa TLoGpLEVaC. 

Plutarch (Nikias,6: compare Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 26) states the fac. 
of Pachés having slain himself before the dikastery on occasion of his trial 
of accountability. Maynra tov Ehovra AéoBov, öç, eiivac didove Tig 
otparnyiac, év aùr TH dikaoreply onagdpevoc igoç dveiAev EavTov, ete. 

The statement in Plutarch, and that in the Epigram, hang together so 
perfectly well, that each lends authority to the other, and I think there is 
good reason for crediting the Epigram. The suicide of Pachés, and that 
too before the dikasts, implies circumstances very different from those 
usually brought in accusation against a general on trial : it implies an inten- 
sity of anger in the numerous dikasts greater than that which acts of pecu- 
lation would be likely to raise, and such as to strike a guilty man with 
insupportable remorse and humiliation. The story of Lamaxis and Hel- 
lânis would be just of a nature to produce this vehement emotion among 
the Athenian dikasts. Moreover, the words of the Epigram, — péca piv 
eic dAo)v Kipa ovvndacatnv,—are precisely applicable to a self-inflicted 
death. It would seem by the Epigram, moreover, that, even in the time of 
Agathias (a.D. 550—the reign of Justinian), there must have been pre- 
served at Mityléné a sepulchral monument commemorating this incident. 
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The surrender of Platæa to the Lacedæmonians took place 
not long after that of Mitylênê to the Athenians, — somewhat 
later in the same summer. Though the escape of one-half of 
the garrison had made the provisions last longer for the rest, still 
they had now come to be exhausted, and the remaining defenders 
were enfeebled and on the point of perishing by starvation. 
The-Lacedæmonian commander of the blockading force, knowing 
their defenceless condition, could easily have taken the town by 
storm, had he not been forbidden by express orders from Sparta. 
For the Spartan government, calculating that peace might one 
day be concluded with Athens on terms of mutual cession of 
‘ places acquired by war, wished. to acquire Platæa, not by force 
but by capitulation and voluntary surrender, which would serve 
as an excuse for not giving it up: though such a distinction, 
between capture by force and by capitulation, not admissible in 
modern diplomacy, was afterwards found to tell against the Lace- 
dæmonians quite as much as in their favor.! Acting upon these 
orders, the Lacedemonian commander sent in a herald, summon- 
ing the Plateeans to surrender voluntarily, and submit themselves 
to the Lacedemonians as judges, — with a stipulation “ that the 
wrong-doers? should be punished, but that none should be pun- 
ished unjustly.” To the besieged, in their state of hopeless 
starvation, all terms were nearly alike, and they accordingly 
surrendered the city. After a few days’ interval, during which 
they received nourishment from the blockading army, five persons 
arrived from Sparta to sit in judgment upon their fate, — one, 
Aristomenidas, a Herakleid of the regal family.3 

The five Spartans having taken their seat as judges, doubtless 
in full presence of the blockading army, and especially with the 
Thebans, the’great enemies of Platæa, by their side, — the pris- 
oners taken, two hundred Platzans and twenty-five Athenians, 
were brought up for trial, or sentence. No accusation was pre- 


Schneider (ad Aristotel. Politic. v, 3, 2) erroneously identifies this story 
with that of Doxander and the two éxixAnpot whom he wished to obtain in 
marriage for his two sons. 1 Thucyd. v, 17. 

? Thucyd, iii, 52. mpooréures 0? adtoic khpvka Aéyovra, ei BobAovras 
Tapadobvar THv TOALY EKOVTEC TOC Aaxedatwovior, kat OtKaotaic éxeivoue 
xXphoaodat, Tobe Te AdiKove KoAGCey Tapa ixnv dé obdéva. 

3 Pausan. iii, 9, 1. 
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ferred against them by any one: but the simple question was put 
to them by the judges: “Have you, during the present war, 
rendered any service to the Lacedæmonians or to their allies ?” 
The Platzans were confounded at a question alike unexpected 
and preposterous: it admitted but of one answer, — but before 
returning any categorical answer at all, they entreated permission 
to plead their cause at length. In spite of the opposition of the 
Thebans,! their request was granted: and Astymachus and 
Lakon, the latter proxenus of Sparta at Platæa, were appointed 
to speak on behalf of the body. Possibly, both these delegates 
may have spoken : if so, Thucydidés has ee the two speeches 
into one. 

A more desperate position cannot be imagined, for the inter- 
rogatory was. expressly so framed as to exclude allusion to any 
facts preceding the Peloponnesian war,— but the speakers, 
though fully conscious how slight was their chance of success, 
disregarded the limits of the question itself, and while upholding 
with unshaken courage the dignity of their little city, neglected 
no topic which could touch the sympathies of their judges. After 
remonstrating against the mere mockery of trial and judgment 
to which they were submitted, they appealed to the Hellenic 
sympathies, and lofty reputation for commanding virtue, of 
the Lacedemonians,— they adverted to the first alliance of 
Platæa with Athens, concluded at the recommendation of the 
Lacedemonians themselves, who had then declined, though for- 
mally solicited, to undertake the protection of the town against 
Theban oppression. They next turned to the Persian war, 
wherein Platean patriotism towards Greece was not less con- 
spicuous than Theban treason,? — to the victory gained over the 
Persians on their soil, whereby it had become hallowed under 
the promises of Pausanias, and by solemn appeals to the local 
gods. From the Persian war, they passed on to the flagitious 
attack made by the Thebans on Platæa, in the midst of the truce, 


1 Thucyd. iii, 60. ¿nerd kat éxeivorg Mapa yvOunY T hv avVTav pakpore- 
poç Adyoc 8665 THE Mpde TÒ EpOTnWa droKpicewc. avTOv here means the Thebans. 

2 See this point emphatically set forth in Orat. xiv, called Aóyoç IAarai- 
xdc, of Isokratés, p. 308, sect. 62. 

The whole of that oration is interesting to be read in illustration of the 
renewed sufferings of the Plateans near fifty years after this capture. 
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— nor did they omit to remind the judges of an obligation per- 
sonal to Sparta,— the aid which they had rendered, along with 
the Athenians, to Sparta, when pressed by the revolt of the 
Helots at Ith6me. This speech is as touching as any which we 
find in Thucydidés, and the skill of it consists in the frequency 
with which the hearers are brought back, time after time, and by 
well-managed transitions, to these same topics.'- And such was 
the impression which it seemed to make on the five Lacedemo- 
nian judges, that the Thebans near at hand found themselves 
under the necessity of making a reply to it: although we see 
plainly that the whole scheme of proceeding — the formal and 
insulting question, as well as the sentence destined to follow upon 
answer given — had been settled beforehand between them and 
the Lacedzmonians. 


> . oor 


The Theban speakers contended that the Platæans had de- 


served, and brought upon themselves by their own fault, the 
enmity of Thebes, —that they had stood forward earnestly 
against the Persians, only because Athens had done so too, and 
that all the merit, whatever it might be, which they had thereby 
acquired, was counterbalanced and cancelled by their having 
allied themselves with Athens afterwards for the oppression and 
enslavement of the Aginetans, and of other Greeks equally con- 
spicuous for zeal against Xerxes, and equally entitled to protec- 
tion under the promises of Pausanias. The Thebans went om 
to vindicate their nocturnal surprise of Platæa, by maintaining 
that they had been invited by the most respectable citizens of 
the town, who were anxious only to bring back Platæa from its 
alliance with a stranger to its natural Beotian home, — and 


1 Thucyd. iii, 54-59. Dionysius of Halikarnassus bestows especial com- 
mendation on the speech of the Platæan orator (De Thucyd. Hist. Judie. p. 
921). Concurring with him as to its merits, I do not concur in the opinion 
which he expresses that it is less artistically put together than those other 
harangues which he considers inferior. 

Mr. Mitford doubts whether these two orations are to be taken as ap- 
proximating to anything really delivered on the occasion. But it seems to 
me that the means possessed by Thucydidés for informing himself of what 
was actually said at this scene before the captured Platæa must have been 
considerable and satisfactory: I therefore place full confidence in them, as 


I do in most of the other harangues in his work, so far as the substance goes. 
? Thucyd. iii, 65. 
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that they had abstained from anything like injurious treatment 
of the inhabitants, until constrained to use force in their own 
defence. They then reproached the Platzans, in their turn, 
with that breach of faith whereby ultimately the Theban prison- 
ers in the town had been put to death. And while they excused 
their alliance with Xerxes, at the time of the Persian invasion, 
by affirming that Thebes was then under a dishonest party- 
oligarchy, who took this side for their own factious purposes, and 
carried the people with them by force, — they at the same time 
charged the Platæans with permanent treason against the Bceo- 
tian customs and brotherhood! All this was farther enforced by 
setting forth the claims of Thebes to the gratitude of Lacedemon, 
both for having brought~Beeotia into the Lacedemonian alli- 
ance, at the time of the battle of Koréneia, and for having 
furnished so large a portion of the common force in the war then 
going on.2 

The discourse of the Thebans, inspired by bitter, and as yet 
unsatisfied hatred against Platæa, proved effectual: or rather it 
was superfiuous, — the minds of the Lacedzmonians having be- 
fore been made up. After the proposition twice made by Archi- 
damus to the Plateans, inviting them to remain neutral, and ` 
even offering to guarantee their neutrality,—after the solemn 
apologetic protest tendered by him upon their refusal, to the gods, 
before he began the siege,—the Lacedemonians. conceived 
themselves exonerated from all obligation to respect the sanctity 
of the place ;3 looking upon the inhabitants as having voluntarily 
renounced their inviolability and sealed their own ruin. Hence 


1 Thucyd. ili, 66. rà ravtwv Bowwrév márpia —iii, 62. tw TOY Adur 
Borwrõv rapapaivovTeç TÀ TaTPLA. ; 

2 Thucyd. iii, 61-68. It is probable that the slaughter of the Theban 
prisoners taken in the town of Platæa was committed by the Plateans in” 
breach of a convention concluded with the Thebans: and on this point, 
therefore, the Thebans had really ground to complain. Respecting this 
convention, however, there were two conflicting stories, between which 
Thucydidés does not decide: see Thucyd. ii, 3, 4, and this History, above, 
chap. xlviii. 

3 Thucyd. iii, 68; ii, 74. To construe the former of these passages 
(iii, 68) as it now stands, is very difficult, if not impossible; we can only 
pretend to give what seems to be its substantial meaning. 
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- the importance attached to that protest, and the emphatic detail 
with which it is set forth in Thucydidés. The five judges, as 
their only reply to the two harangues, again called the Platzans 
before them, and repeated to every one of them individually, the 
same question which had before been put: each one of them, as 
he successively replied in the negative! was taken away and 
killed, together with the twenty-five Athenian prisoners. ‘The 
women captured were sold as slaves: and the town and territory 
of Platæa were handed over to the Thebans, who at first estab- 
lished in them a few oligarchical Platezan exiles, together with 
some Megarian exiles,— but after a few months recalled this 
step, and blotted out Platez,? as a separate town and territory, 
from the muster-roll of Hellas. They pulled down all the private 
buildings and employed the materials to build a vast barrack all 
round the Herzeum, or temple of Héré, two hundred feet in every 
direction, with apartments of two stories above and below; partly 
as accommodation for visitors to the temple, partly as_an abode 
for the tenant-farmers or graziers who were to occupy the land. 
A new temple of one hundred feet in length, was also built in 
honor of Héré, and ornamented with couches, prepared from the 
brass and iron furniture found in the private houses of the Pla- 
teans.8 The Platean territory was let out for ten years, as 
public property belonging to Thebes, and was hired by private 
Theban cultivators. 7 

Such was the melancholy fate of Platæa, after. sustaining a 
blockade of about two years.’ Its identity and local traditions 


1 Diodorus (xii, 56) in his meagre abridgment of the siege and fate of 
Platæa, somewhat amplifies the brevity and simplicity of the question as 
given by Thucydidés. 

2 Thucyd. iii. 57. tude dé (you Spartans) kal èk mavròç rod ‘EAAnviKod 
ravorxnoia diù OnBaiove (Mhárairav) éEareipac. 

3 Thucyd. iii, 69. 

4 Demosthenés — or the Pseudo-Demosthenés— in the oration against 
Neæra (p. 1380, c. 25), says that the blockade of Platæa was continued for 
ten years before it surrendered,—émods6pxovy abtod¢e dima Teixer me- 
piteryioavrec ðéka črn. That the real duration of the blockade was only 
two years, is most certain: accordingly, several eminent critics — Palme- 
rius, Wasse, Duker, Taylor, Auger, etc., all with one accord confidently 
enjoin us to correct the text of Demosthenés from déka to dvo. “Repone 
Jidenter dio,’ says Duker. 
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seemed thus extinguished, and the sacrifices, in honor of the de- 
ceased victors who had fought under Pausanias, suspended, — 
which the Platzan speakers had urged upon the Lacedæmonians 
as an impiety not to be tolerated,! and which perhaps the latter 
would hardly have consented to under any other circumstances 
except from an anxious desire of conciliating the Thebans in 
their prominent antipathy. It is in this way that Thucydidés 
explains the conduct of Sparta, which he pronounces to have 
heen rigorous in the extreme.2 And in truth it was more 
rigorous, considering only the principle of the case, and apart 
from the number of victims, than even the first unexecuted sen- 
tence of Athens against the Mityleneans: for neither Sparta, 
nor even Thebes, had any fair pretence for considering Platæa 
as a revolted town, whereas Mityléné was a city which had 
revolted under circumstances peculiarly offensive to Athens. 
Moreover, Sparta promised trial and justice to the Platæans on 
their surrender: Pachés promised nothing to the Mitylenzans, 
except that their fate should be reserved for the decision of the 
Athenian people. This little city — interesting from its Hellenic 
patriotism, its grateful and tenacious attachments, and its unmer- 
ited suffering — now existed only in the persons of its citizens 
harbored at Athens: we shall find it hereafter restored, destroyed 
again, and finally again restored: so checkered was the fate of 
a little Grecian state swept away by the contending politics of 
the greater neighbors. The slaughter of the twenty-five Athe- 


I have before protested against corrections of the text of ancient authors 
grounded upon the reason which all these critics think so obvious and so 
convincing; and I must again renew the protest here. It shows how little 
the principles of historical evidence have been reflected upon, when critics 
can thus concur in forcing dissentient witnesses into harmony, and in sub- 
stituting a true statement of their own in place of an erroneous statement 
which one of these witnesses gives them. And in the present instance, the 
principle adopted by these critics is the less defensible, because the Pseudo- 
Demosthenés introduces a great many other errors and inaccuracies respect- 
mg Platza, besides his mistake about the duration of the siege. The ten 
years’ siege of Troy was constantly present to the imaginations of these 
literary Greeks. 1 Thucyd. iii, 59. 

2 Thucyd. iii, 69. oyeddv dé te Kal Td Sourav wep? WAarardy ol Aake- 
Jatpoviot ob twg amorEeTpaupevor eyévovTo OnBaiwv veka, vouilovteg &¢ Tov 
modeuov abrode apts TéTe kadiorauevov Ogeriuove elvat. 
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f 
nian prisoner s, like that of Salethus by the Athenians, was not 
beyond the rigor admitted and tolerated, though not always prac- 
tised, on both sides, towards prisoners of war. 

We have now gone through the circumstances, painfully illus- 
trating the manners of the age, which followed on the surrender 
of Mityléné and Platea. We next pass to the west of Greece, — 
the island of Korkyra,— where we shall find scenes not less 
bloody, and even more revolting. 

It has been already mentioned,! that in the naval combats be- 
tween the Corinthians and Korkyreans during the year before 
the Peloponnesian war, the former had captured two hundred and 
fifty Korkyrean prisoners, men of the first rank and consequence 
in the island. Instead of following the impulse of blind hatred 
in slaughtering their prisoners, the Corinthians displayed, if not 
greater humanity, at least a more long-sighted calculation: they 
had treated the prisoners well, and made every effort to gain 
them over, with a view of employing them on the first opportu- 
nity to effect a revolution in the island, — to bring it into alliance 
with Corinth, and disconnect it from Athens. Such an oppor- 
tunity appears first to have occurred during the winter or spring 
of the present year, while both Mityléné and Platæa were under 
blockade; probably about the time when Alkidas departed for 
Ionia, and when it was hoped that not only Mityiéné would be 
relieved, but the neighboring dependencies of Athens excited to 
revolt, and her whole attention thus occupied in that quarter. 
Accordingly, the Korkyrzan prisoners were then sent home from 
Corinth, nominally under a heavy ransom of eight hundred 
talents, for which those Korkyrzan citizens who acted as proxeni 
to Corinth made themselves responsible :3 the proxeni, lending 
themselves thus to the deception, were doubtless participant in 
the entire design. 

But it was soon seen in what form the ransom was really to 
be paid. The new-comers, probably at first heartily welcomed, 
after so long a detention, employed all their influence, combined 
with the most active personal canvass, to bring about a complete 
rupture of all alliance with Athens. Intimation being sent to 


: See above, chap. xlvii. 2 Thucyd. i 55. 
Thucyd. iii, 70: compare Diodor. xii, 57. 
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Athens of what was going on, an Athenian trireme arrived with 
envoys to try and defeat these manceuvres; while a Corinthian 
trireme also brought envoys from Corinth to aid the views of the 
opposite party. The mere presence of Corinthian envoys indi- 
cated a change in the political feeling of the island: but still 
more conspicuous did this change become, when a formal public 
assembly, after hearing both envoys, decided, — that Korkyra 
would maintain her alliance with Athens according to the limited 
terms of simple mutual defence originally stipulated ;! but would 
at the same time be in relations of friendship with the Pelopon- 
nesians, as she had been before the Epidamnian quarrel. But 
the alliance between Athens and Korkyra had since become 
practically more intimate,-and the Korkyrzan fleet had aided 
the Athenians in the invasion of Peloponnesus 2 accordingly, the 
resolution, now adopted, abandoned the present to go back to the 
past, — and to a past which could not be restored. | 

Looking to the war then raging between Athens and the Pelo- 
ponnesians, such a declaration was self-contradictory : nor, indeed, 
did the oligarchical party intend it as anything else than a step 
to a more complete revolution, both foreign and domestic. They 
followed it up by a political prosecution against Peithias, the 
citizen of greatest personal influence among the people, who 
acted by his own choice as proxenus to the Athenians. They 
accused him of practising to bring Korkyra into slavery to 
Athens. What were the judicial institutions of the island, under 
which he was tried, we do not know: but he was acquitted of the 
charge; and he then revenged himself by accusing in his turn 
five of the richest among his oligarchical prosecutors, of the crime 
of sacrilege, — as having violated the sanctity of the sacred grove 
of Zeus and Alkinous, by causing stakes, for their vine-props, to 
be cut in it3 This was an act distinctly forbidden by law, under 


1 Thucyd.i, 44. 2 Thucyd. ii, 25. 

3 Thucyd. iii, 70. d@okwv réuvery yapakac éx Tod Te Avog Teuévovg Kal Tod 
AAxivov- Cnuia 08 kad’ éxdorny yapaka éméxetto orarhp. 

The present tense réuvecy seems to indicate that they were going on 
habitually making use of the trees in the grove for this purpose. Probably 
it is this cutting and fixing of stakes to support the vines, which is meant 
by the word yapakıouòç in Pherekratés, Pers. ap. Athenzeum, vi, p. 269. 

The Oration of Lysias (Or. vii,) against Nikomachus, ixép tod onkod 
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penalty of a stater or four drachms for every stake so cut: but 
it is no uncommon phenomenon, even in societies politically 
better organized than Korkyra, to find laws existing and unre- 
pealed, yet habitually violated, sometimes even by every one, 
but still oftener by An of wealth and power, whom most people 
would be afraid to prosecute : moreover, in this case, no indivi- 
dual was injured by the act, and any one who came forward to 
prosecute would incur the odium of an informer, — which prob- 
ably Peithias might not have chosen to brave under ordinary 
circumstances, though he thought himself justified in adopting 
this mode of retaliation against those who had prosecuted him 
The language of Thucydidés implies that the fact was not denied 
nor is there any difficulty in conceiving that these rich men may 
have habitually resorted to the sacred property for vine-stakes 
On being found guilty and condemned, they cast themselves as 
suppliants at the temples, and entreated the indulgence of being 
allowed to pay the fine by instalments; but Peithias, then a 
member of the (annual) senate, to whom the petition was referred, 
opposed it, and caused its rejection, leaving the law to take its 
course. It was moreover understood, that he was about to avail 
himself of his character of senator, — and of his increased favor, 
probably arising from the recent judicial acquittal, — to propose 
in the public assembly a reversal of the resolution recently passed, 
and a new resolution to recognize only the same friends and 
the same enemies as Athens. 

Pressed by the ruinous fine upon the five persons condemned, 
as well as by the fear that Peithias might carry his point and 
thus completely defeat their project of Corinthian alliance, the 
oligarchical party reselved to carry their point by violence and 
murder. They collected a party armed with daggers, burst sud- 


arodoyia, will illustrate this charge made by Peithias at Korkyra. There 
were certain ancient olive-trees near Athens, consecrated and protected by 
law, so that the proprietors of the ground on which they stood were forbid- 
den to grub them up, or to dig so near as to injure the roots. The speaker 
in that oration defoads himself against a charge of having grubbed up one 
of these and sold the wood. It appears that there were ‘public visitors 


whose duty it was to watch oyer these old trees: see the note of Markland 
on that oration, p 276 
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denly into the senate-house during full sitting, and there slew 
Peithias with sixty other persons, partly senators, partly private 
individuals: some others of his friends escaped the same fate by 
getting aboard the Attic trireme which had brought the envoys, 
and which was still in the harbor, but now departed forthwith to 
Athens. These assassins, under the fresh terror arising from 
their recent act, convoked an assembly, affirmed that what they 
had done was unavoidable to guard Korkyra against being made 
the slave of Athens, and proposed a resolution of full neutrality, 
both towards Athens and towards the Peloponnesians, — to re- 
ceive no visit from either of the belligerents, except of a pacific 
character, and with one single ship at a time. And this resolu- 
tion the assembly was constrained to pass, — it probably was not 
very numerous, and the oligarchical partisans were at hand in 
arms.! At the same time they sent envoys to Athens, to com- 
municate the recent events with such coloring as suited their 
views, and to dissuade the fugitive partisans of Peithias from 
provoking any armed Athenian intervention, such as might occa- 
sion a counter-revolution in the island.2 With some of the fugi- 
tives, representations of this sort, or perhaps the fear of compro- 
mising their own families, left behind, prevailed: but most of 
them, and the Athenians along with them, appreciated better 
both what had been done, and what was likely to follow. The 
oligarchical envoys, together with such of the fugitives as had 
been induced to adopt their views, were seized by the Athenians 
as conspirators, and placed in detention at Ægina; while a fleet 
of sixty Athenian triremes, under Eurymedon, was immediately 
fitted out to sail for Korkyra,— for which there was the greater 
necessity, as the Lacedemonian fleet, under Alkidas, lately mus- 
tered at Kylléné after its return from Ionia, was understood to be 
on the point of sailing thither.? ; 

But the oligarchical leaders at Korkyra knew better than to 
rely on the chances of this mission to Athens, and proceeded in 


1 Thucyd. iii, 71. óç 62 elroy, Kal ènmikvpõcat hváéykacav THY 
yvóunv. 

2 Thucyd. iii, 71. Kai rode éke? karanepevyóraç meloovtac wndiv dvemte 
THOELov Tpaocely, ÖTOÇ HÚ TLE ÈTLOTPIGÀ yévnrat. — 

* Thucyd. iii, 80. 
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the execution of their conspiracy with that rapidity which was 
best calculated to insure its success. On the arrival of a Corin- 
thian trireme, which brought ambassadors from Sparta, and 
probably also brought news that the fleet of Alkidas would shortly 
appear, — they organized their force, and attacked the people and 
the democratical authorities. The Korkyrazan Demos were at 
first vanquished and dispersed; but during the night they col- 
lected together and fortified themselves in the upper parts of the 
town near the acropolis, and from thence down to the Hyllaic 
harbor, one of the two harbors which the town possessed; while 
the other harbor and the chief arsenal, facing the mainland of 
Epirus, was held by the oligarchical party, together with the 
market-place near to it, in and around which the wealthier Kor- 
kyrzeans chiefly resided. In this divided state the town remained 
throughout the ensuing day, during which the Demos sent emis- 
saries round the territory soliciting aid from the working slaves, 
and promising to them emancipation as a reward; while the 
oligarchy also hired and procured eight hundred Epirotic mer- 
cenaries from the mainland. Reinforced by the slaves, who 
flocked in at the call received, the Demos ren wed the struggle 
on the morrow, more furiously than before. Both in position and 
numbers they had the advantage over the oligarchy, and the 
intense resolution with which they fought communicated itself 
even to the women, who, braving danger and tumult, took active 
part in the combat, especially by flinging tiles from the house- 
tops. Towards the afternoon, the people became decidedly 
victorious, and were even on the point of carrying by assault the 
` lower town, together with the neighboring arsenal, both held by 
the oligarchy, — nor had the latter any other chance of safety 
except the desperate resource of setting fire to that part of the 
town, with thé market-place, houses, and buildings all around it, 
their own among the rest. This proceeding drove back the 
assailants, but destroyed much property belonging to merchants 
in the warehouses, together with a large part of the town: indeed, 
had the wind been fayorable the entire town would have been 
consumed. The people being thus victorious, the Corinthian 
trireme, together with most of the Epirotic mercenaries, thought 
it safer to leave the island ; while the victors were still farther 
strengthened on the ensuing morning by the arrival of the Athe- 
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nian admiral Nikostratus, with twelve triremes from Naupaktus,! 
and five hundred Messenian hoplites. 

Nikostratus did his best to allay the furious excitement prevail- 
ing, and to persuade the people to use their victory with modera- 
tion. Under his auspices, a convention of amnesty and peace 
was concluded between the contending parties, save only ten pro- 
claimed individuals of the most violent oligarchs, who were to be 
tried as ringleaders: these men of course soon disappeared, so 
that there would have been no trial at all, which seems to have 
been what Nikostratus desired. At the same time an alliance 
offensive and defensive was established between Korkyra and 
Athens, and the Athenian admiral was then on the point of 
departing, when the Korkyrzan leaders entreated him to leave 
with them, for greater safety, five ships out of his little fleet of 
twelve, — offering him five of their own triremes instead. Not- 
withstanding the peril of this proposition to himself, Nikostratus 
acceded to it, and the Korkyrzans, preparing the five ships to be 
sent along with him, began to enroll among the crews the names 
of their principal enemies. To the latter this presented the 
appearance of sending them to Athens, which they accounted a 
sentence of death. Under this impression they took refuge as 
suppliants in the temple of the Dioskuri, where Nikostratus went 
to visit them and tried to reassure them by the promise that noth- 
ing was intended against their personal safety. But he found it 
impossible to satisfy them, and as they persisted in refusing to 
serve, the Korkyrzean Demos began to suspect treachery. They 
took arms again, searched the houses of the recusants for arms, 
and were bent on putting some of them to death, if Nikostrates 
had not taken them under his protection. The principal men ot 
the defeated party, to the number of about four hundred, »^™ 
took sanctuary in the temple and sacred ground of Héré; ss 
the leaders of the people, afraid that in this inviolable position 
they might still cause further insurrection in the city, opened a 
negotiation and prevailed upon them to be ferried across to the 
little island immediately opposite to the Hereeum; where they 
were kept under watch, with provisions regularly transmitted 


across to them, for four days.® 


} Thucyd. iii, 74, 75. 2 Thucyd. iii, 75, 76 
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At the end of these four days, while the uneasiness of the 
popular leaders still continued, and Nikostratus still adjourned 
his departure, a new phase opened in this melancholy drama. 
The Peloponnesian fleet under Alkidas arrived at the road of 
Sybota on the opposite mainland, — fifty-three triremes in num- 
ber, for the forty triremes brought back from Ionia had been re- 
inforced by thirteen more from Leukas and Ambrakia, and the 
Lacedzmonians had sent down Brasidas as advising companion, 
— himself worth more than the new thirteen triremes, if he had 
been sent to supersede Alkidas, instead of bringing nothing but 
authority to advise.! Despising the small squadron of Nikostra- 
tus, then at Naupaktus,-they were only anxious to deal -with 
Korkyra before reinforcements should arrive from Athens: but 
the repairs necessary for the ships of Alkidas, after their disas- 
trous voyage home, occasioned an unfortunate delay. When the 
Peloponnesian fleet was seen approaching from Sybota at break 
of day, the confusion in Korkyra was unspeakable: the Demos 
and the newly-emancipated slaves were agitated alike by the late 
terrible combat and by fear of the invaders, — the oligarchical 
party, though defeated, was still present and forming a consid- 
erable minority, and the town was half burnt. Amidst such 
elements of trouble, there was little authority to command, and 
still less confidence or willingness. to obey. Plenty of triremes 
were indeed at hand, and orders were given to man sixty of them 
forthwith, — while Nikostratus, the only man who preserved the 
cool courage necessary for effective resistance, entreated the 
Korkyrzan leaders to proceed with regularity, and to wait till all 
were manned, so as to sail forth from the harbor in a body. He 
offered himself with his twelve Athenian triremes to go forth 
first alone, and occupy the Peloponnesian fleet, until the Korky- 
rean sixty triremes could all come out in full array to support 
him. He accordingly went forth with his squadron; but the 
Korkyreans, instead of following his advice, sent their ships out 
one by one and without any selection of crews. Two of them 
deserted forthwith to the enemy, while others presented the spec- 
tacle of crews fighting among themselves; even those which 


' Thucyd. iii, €9-76. 
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actually joined battle came up by single ships, without the least 
order or concert. 

The Peloponnesians, soon seeing that they had little to fear 
from such enemies, thought it sufficient to set twenty of their 
ships against the Korkyræans, while with the remaining thirty- 
three they moved forward to contend with the twelve Athenians. 
Nikostratus, having plenty of sea-room, was not afraid of this 
numerical superiority, — the more so, as two of his twelve tri- 
remes were the picked vessels of the Athenian navy, — the Sa- 
Jaminia and the Paralus.! He took care to avoid entangling 

- himself with the centre of the enemy, and to keep rowing about 
their flanks; and as he presently contrived to disable one of their 
ships, by a fortunate blow with the beak of one of his vessels, 
the Peloponnesians, instead of attacking him with their superior 
numbers, formed themselves into a circle and stood on the defen- 
sive, as they had done in the first combat with Phormio in the 
middle of the strait at Rhium. Nikostratus (like Phormio) 
rowed round this circle, trying to cause confusion by feigned 
approach, and waiting to see some of the ships lose their places or 
run foul of each other, so as to afford him an opening for attack. 
And he might perhaps have succeeded, if the remaining twenty 
Peloponnesian ships, seeing the proceeding, and recollecting with 
dismay the success of a similar manceuvre in the former battle, 
had not quitted the Korkyrzan ships, whose disorderly condition 
they despised, and hastened to join their comrades. The whole 
fleet of fifty-three triremes now again took the aggressive, and 
advanced to attack Nikostratus, who retreated before them, but 
backing astern and keeping the head of his ships towards the 
enemy. In this manner he succeeded in drawing them away from 

- the town, so as to leave to most of the Korkyraan ships opportu- 
nity for getting back to the harbor ; while such was the superior 
manceuvring of the Athenian triremes, that the Peloponnesians 
were never able to come up with him or force him to action. They 
returned back in the evening to Sybota, with no greater triumph 


1 These two triremes had been with Pachés at Lesbos (Thucyd. iii, 33) ; 
mediately on returning from thence, they must have been sent round to 
join Nikostratus at Naupaktus. We see in what constant service they were 
kept. ' 
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than their success against the Korkyrzans, thirteen of whose tri- 
remes they carried away as prizes.! 

It was the expectation in Korkyra, that they would on the 
morrow make a direct attack — which could hardly have failed of 
success — on the town and harbor; and we may easily believe 
(what report afterwards stated), that Brasidas advised Alkidas 
to this decisive proceeding. And the Korkyrzan leaders, more 
terrified than ever, first removed their prisoners from the little 
island to the Herzeum, and then tried to come to 2 compromise 
with the oligarchical party generally, for the purpose of organiz- 
ing some effective and united defence. Thirty triremes were 
made ready and manned, wherein some even of the oligarchical 
Korkyrzans were persuaded to form part of the crews. But the 
slackness of Alkidas proved their best defence: instead of com- 
ing straight to the town, he contented himself with landing in the 
island at some distance from it, on the promontory of Leukimné: 
after ravaging the neighboring lands for some hours, he returned 
to his station at Sybota. He had lost an opportunity which 
never again returned: for on the very same night the fire-signals 
of Leukas telegraphed to him the approach of the fleet under 
Eurymedon from Athens, — sixty triremes. His only thought 
was now for the escape of the Peloponnesian fleet, which was in 
fact saved by this telegraphic notice. Advantage was taken of 
the darkness to retire close along the land as far as the isthmus 
which separates Leukas from the mainland, — across which isth- 
mus the ships were dragged by hand or machinery, so that they 
might not fall in with or be descried by the Athenian fleet in 
sailing round the Leukadian promontory. From hence Alkidas 
made the best of his way home to Peloponnesus, leaving the 
Korkyrean oligarchs to their fate.2 

That fate was deplorable in the extreme. The arrival of 
Eurymedon opens a third unexpected transition in this checkered 
narrative, — the Korkyrzan Demos passing, abruptly and unex- 
pectedly, from intense alarm and helplessness to elate and irre- 
sistible mastery. In the bosom of Greeks, and in a population 
seemingly amongst the least refined of all Greeks, — including 
too a great many slaves just emancipated against the will of 


\ Thucyd. iii, 77, 78, 79. 2? Thucyd iii, 80 
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their masters, and of course the fiercest and most discontented of 


all the slaves in the island, — such a change was but too sure to 
kindle a thirst for revenge almost ungovernable, as the only com- 
pensation for foregone terror and suffering. As soon as the 
Peloponnesian fleet was known to have fled, and that of Eury- 
medon was seen approaching, the Korkyrzan leaders brought 
into the town the five hundred Messenian hoplites who had hith- 
erto been encamped without; thus providing a resource against 
any last effort of despair on the part of their interior enemies. 
Next, the thirty ships recently manned, —and held ready, in the 
harbor facing the continent, to go out against the Peloponnesian 
fleet, but now no longer needed, were ordered to sail round to the 
other or Hyllaic harbor. Even while they were thus sailing 
round, some obnoxious men of the defeated party, being seen in 
public, were slain: but when the ships arrived at the Hyllaic 
harbor, and the crews were disembarked, a more wholesale mas- 
sacre was perpetrated, by singling out those individuals of the 
oligarchical faction who had been persuaded on the day before to 
go aboard as part of the crews, and putting them to death.! Then 
came the fate of those suppliants, about four hundred in number, 
who had-been brought back from the islet opposite, and were yet 
under sanctuary in the sacred precinct of the Hereum. It was 
proposed to them to quit sanctuary and stand their trial; and 
fifty of them having accepted the proposition, were put on their 
trial, — all condemned, and all executed. Their execution took 
place, as it seems, immediately on the spot, and within actual 
view of the unhappy men still remaining in the sacred ground ;? 


! Thucyd. iii, 80,81. Kat èx rav vedv, öoovç ënercav topiva, ExBiBafovrer 
anexopnoav. It is certain that the reading dreydpyoav here must be wrong: 
no satisfactory sense can be made out of it. The word substituted by Dr. 
Arnold is dvexpGvtTo; that preferred by Göller is dmeypdvro; others re- 
commend dmexpyoavtro; Hermann adopts dmexapioav, and Dionysius, in 
his copy, read dveyapyoav. I follow the meaning of the words proposed by 
Dr. Arnold and Göller, which appear to be both equivalent to éxreivoy 
This meaning is at least plausible and consistent; though I do not feel cer 
tain that we have the true sense of the passage. 

* Thucyd. iii, 81. of d& modAot tév ikeröv, bo0t otk éxciodnoav, öç 
tdpav Ta yryvopmerva, OLépderpay abroŭ év TH lep@ aAAHAovg, ete. The 
meagre abridgment of Diodorus (xii, 57) in reference to these events in 
Korkyra, is hardly worth notice. 
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who, seeing that their lot was desperate, preferred dying by their 
own hands to starvation or the sword of their enemies. Some 
hung themselves on branches of the trees surrounding the temple, 
others helped their friends in the work of suicide, and, in one way 
or another, the entire band thus perished: it was probably a con- 
solation to them to believe, that this desecration of the precinct 
would bring down the anger of the gods upon their surviving 
enemies. t ; ; 

Eurymedon remained with his fleet for seven days, during all 
which time the victorious Korkyræans carried on a sanguinary 
persecution against the party who had been concerned in the late 
oligarchical revolution. Five hundred of this party contrived to 
escape by flight to the mainland ; while those who did not, or 
could not flee, were slain wherever they could be found. Some 
received their death-wounds even on the altar itself, — others 
shared the same fate, after having been dragged away from it by 
violence. In one case, a party of murderers having pursued 
their victims to the temple of Dionysius, refrained from shedding 
their blood, but built up the doorway and left them to starve ; as 
the Lacedæmonians had done on a former occasion respecting 
Pausanias. Such was the ferocity of the time, that in one case 
a father slew his own son. Nor was it merely the oligarchical 
party who thus suffered: the floodgates of private feud were 
also opened, and various individuals, under false charges of hav- 
ing been concerned in the oligarchical movements, were slain by 
personal enemies or debtors. This deplorable suspension of 
legal, as well as moral restraints, continued during the week of 
Eurymedon’s stay,—a period long enough to satiate the fierce 
sentiment out of which it arose ;' yet without any apparent effort 
on his part to soften the victors or protect the vanquished. We 
shall see farther reason hereafter to appreciate the baseness and 
want of humanity in his character: but had Nikostratus re- 
“mained in command, we may fairly presume, judging by what he 
had done in the earlier part of the sedition, with very inferior 
force, that he would have set much earlier limits to the Kor- 


a 
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Thucyd. iii, 85. Ol èv obv xarà rẹvoróñiw Kepxupañor rorahrare 
ñpyaiç Taïe Tomraic be ÙAAhAovç éxphoarta, ete. 
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kyrean butchery: unfortunately, Thucydidés tells us nothing 
at all about Nikostratus, after the naval battle of the preceding 
day.1 

We should have been glad to hear something about the steps 
taken in the way of restoration or healing, after this burst of 
murderous fury, in which doubtless the newly-emancipated slaves 
were not the most backward, and after the departure of Eury- 
medon. But here again Thucydidés disappoints our curiosity. 
We only hear from him, that the oligarchical exiles who had 
escaped to the mainland were strong enough to get possession of 
the forts and most part of the territory there belonging to Kor- 
kyra; just as the exiles from Samos and Mityléné became more 
or less completely masters of the Peræa or mainland possessions 
belonging to those islands. They even sent envoys to Corinth 
and Sparta, in hopes of procuring aid to accomplish their resto- 
ration by force: but their request found no favor, and they were 
reduced to their own resources. After harassing for some time 
the Korkyrzans in the island by predatory incursions, so as to 
produce considerable dearth and distress, they at length collected ` 
a band of Epirotic mercenaries, passed over to the island, and 


1 In reading the account of the conduct of Nikostratus, as well as that 
of Phormio, in the naval battles of the preceding summer, we contract a 
personal interest respecting both of them. Thucydidés does not seem to 
have anticipated that his account would raise such a feeling in the minds 
of his readers, otherwise he probably would have mentioned something to 
gratify it. Respecting Phormio, his omission is the more remarkable ; 
since we are left to infer, from the request made by the Akarnanians to 
have his son sent as commander, that he must have died or become dis- 
abled: yet the historian does not distinctly say so (iii, 7). 

The Scholiast on Aristophanés (Pac. 347) has a story that Phormio was 
asked for by the Akarnanians, but that he could not serve in consequence 
of being at that moment under sentence for a heavy fine, which he was 
unable to pay: accordingly, the Athenians contrived a means of evading, 
the fine, in order that he might be enabled to serve. It is difficult to see 
how this can be reconciled with the story of Thucydidés, who says that the 
son of Phormio went instead of his father. 

Compare Meineke, Histor. Critic. Comice. Gree. vol. i, p. 144, and Frag- 
ment. Eupolid. vol. ii, p. 527. Phormio was introduced as a chief charac- 
ter in the Tagiapyor of Eupolis; as a brave, rough, straightforward soldier, 
some hing like Lamachus in the Acharneis of Aristophanés. 
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there established a fortified position on the mountain called 
Istônê, not far from the city. They burned their vessels in order 
to cut off all hopes of retreat, and maintained themselves for 
near two years on a. system of ravage and plunder which inflicted 
great misery on the island.: This was a frequent way whereby, 
of old, invaders wore out and mastered a city, the walls of which 
they found impregnabie. The ultimate fate of these occupants 
- of Isténé, which belongs to a future chapter, will be found to 
constitute a close suitable to the bloody drama yet unfinished in 
Korkyra. 

Such a drama could not be acted, in an important city belong- 
ing to the Greek name, without producing a deep and extensive 
impression throughout all the other cities. And Thucydidés has 
taken advantage of it to give a sort of general sketch of Grecian 
politics during the Peloponnesian war ; violence of civil discord in 
each city, aggravated by foreign war, and by the contending 
efforts of Athens and Sparta, —the former espousing the dem- 
ocratical party everywhere ; the latter, the oligarchical. The 
Korkyrzan sedition was the first case in which these two causes 
of political antipathy and exasperation were seen acting with 
full united force, and where the malignity of sentiment and de- 
moralization flowing from such an union was seen without dis- 
guise. The picture drawn by Thucydidés, of moral and political 
feeling under these influences, will ever remain memorable as 
the work of an analyst and a philosopher: he has conceived and 
described the perverting causes with a spirit of generalization 
which renders these two chapters hardly less applicable to other 
political societies, far distant both in time and place, — especially, 
under many points of view, to France between 1789 and 1799, — 
than to Greece in the fifth century before the Christian era. The 
deadly bitterness infused into intestine party contests by the 
accompanying dangers of foreign war and intervention of foreign 
enemies, — the mutual fears between political rivals, where each 
thinks that the other will forestall him in striking a mortal blow, 
and where constitutional maxims have ceased to carry authority 
either as restraint or as protection, — the superior popularity of 
the man who is most forward with the sword, or who runs down 


* Vhueyd. iil, 35. 
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his enemies in the most unmeasured language, coupled with the 
disposition to treat both prudence in action and candor in speech 
as if it were nothing but treachery or cowardice, — the exclusive 
regard to party ends, with the reckless adoption, and even ad- 
miring preference, of fraud or violence as the most effectual 
means,—the loss of respect for legal authority, as well as of 
confidenee in private agreement, and the surrender even of blood 
and friendship to the overruling ascendency of party-ties, — the 
perversion of ordinary morality, bringing with it altered signifi- 
eation of all the common words importing blame or approbation, 
— the unnatural -predominance of the ambitious and contentious 
passions, overpowering in men’s minds all real public objects, 
and equalizing for the time the better and the worse cause, by 
taking hold of democracy on one side and aristocracy on the 
other as mere pretences to sanctify personal triumph, — all these 
gloomy social phenomena, here indicated by the historian, have 
their causes deeply seated in the human mind, and are likely, 
unless the bases of constitutional morality shall come to be laid 
more surely and firmly than they have hitherto been, to recur 
from time to time, under diverse modifications, “so long as hu- 
man nature shall be the same as it is now,” to use the language 
of Thucydidés himself.1 He has described, with fidelity not 


1 Thucyd. iii, 82. yryvoueva piv kal det todueva two vy abrn dborg 
ivOpOrruv ý, waAAov ðè Kai Hovyairepa Kai Toic eideor JinAdaypuéva, öç àv 
Exacrat ai peraßeñal röv Suvtvylov éprorovra., ete. 

The many obecurities and perplexities of construction which pervade 
these memorable chapters, are familiar to all readers of Thucydidês, ever 
since Dionysiùs of Halikarnassus, whose remarks upon them are sufficiently 
severe (Judic. de Thucyd. p. 883). To discuss difficulties which the, best 
commentators are sometimes unable satisfactorily to explain, is no part of 
the business of this work: yet there is one sentence which I venture to 
* notice as erroncously construed by most of them, following the Scholiast. 

Td 0 éumrqutoc òd avdpd¢ poipe npoceréðn, dogadera dé (Dr. Arnold 
and others read dogadeia in the dative) rò émBovAcicacda:, drotponig 
mpopacg evdoyoc. 

The Scholiast explains the latter half of this as follows: Tò émumoAd 
BovretoacSat dv dodadevay npopaci¢ anorpori¢ évopuitero,—and this 
explanation is partly adopted by Poppo, Goller, and Dr. Arnold, with 
differences about dodaAera and érBovAcicacdar, but all agreeing about the 
word axotpory. so that the sentence is made to mean, in the words of Dr, 
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inferior to his sketch of the pestilence at Athens, the symptoms 
of a certain morbid political condition, wherein the vehemence 


Arnold: “ But safely to concert measures against an enemy, was accounted 
but a decent pretence for declining the contest with him altogether.” 

Now the signification here assigned to årorporù is one which does not 
belong to it. A TOTPOTÀ), in Thucydidês as well as elsewhere, does not 
mean “tergiversation, or declining the contest:” ithas an active sense, 
and means, “the deterring, preventing, or dissuading another person from 
something which he might be disposed to do, —or the warding off of some 
threatening danger or evil:” the remarkable adjective a7 stporaiog is de- 
rived from it, and zpotpo77, in rhetoric, is its contrary term. >In Thucy- 
didés it is used in this active sense (ili, 45): compare also Plato, Legg. ix,c. 
1, p. 853; Isokratés, Areopagatic. Or. vii, p. 143, sect. 17; Æschinês cont. 
Ktesiphon. c. 68, p. 442; Æschyl. Pers. 217; nor do the commentators 
produce any passage to sustain the passive sense which they assign to it in x 
the sentence here under discussion, whereby they would make it equivalent 
to dvayopeiv — dvayapnore — or éavayu,etv (Thucyd. iv, 28; v, 65), “a 
backing out.” 

Giving the meaning which they do to drorpor7, the commentators are 
farther unavoidably embarrassed how to construe do@dAesa dè Tò éxtBovded- 
caca, as may be seen by the notes of Poppo, Göller, and Dr. Arnold. 
The Scholiast and Göller give to the word émBovAeicacSa the very 
unusual meaning of “repeated and careful deliberation,” instead of its 
common meaning of “ laying snares for another, concerting secret measures 
of hostility:” and Poppo and Dr. Arnold alter cogaAeca into the dative 
case dodadeia, which, if it were understood to be governed by rpoceré0n, 
might make a fair construction, — but which they construe along with rò 
émBovActoactat, though the position of the particle dé, upon that Ppi 
tion, appears to me singularly awkward. 

The great difficulty of construing the sentence arises from the erroneous 
meaning attached to the word årorporģ. But when we interpret that word 
“ deterrence, or prevention,” according to the examples which I have cited, 
the whole meaning of the sentence will become clear and consistent. Of 
the two modes of hurting a ‘party-enemy — 1. violent and open attack; 2. 
secret manœuvre and conspiracy — Thucydidés remarks first, what was 
thought of the one; next, what was thought of the other, in the perverted 
state of morality which he is discussing. 

Tò 0 tumdquros 6$d &vôpòç woipa mpoceTédn — àcopáhera è rò éExtBovdet- 
oacval, anotporig mpdpaore evdoyos. 

“Sharp and reckless attack was counted among the necessities of the 
manly character: secret conspiracy.against an enemy was held to be safe 
precaution,—a specious pretence of preventing him from doing the like.” 

According to this construction, 76 émBovAetbaacbat is the subject; &opå- 
Zeca belongs to the predicate; and the concluding words, d+o-pori¢ mpdda 
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of intestine conflict, instead of being kept within such limits as- 
consists with the maintenance of one society among the contend- 
ing parties, becomes for the time inflamed and poisoned with all the 
unscrupulous hostility of foreign war, chiefly from actual alliance 
between parties within the state and foreigners without. In fol- 
lowing the impressive description of the historian, we have to 
keep in mind the general state of manners in his time, especially 
the cruelties tolerated by the laws of war, as compared with that 
greater humanity and respect for life which has grown up during 
the last two centuries in modern Europe. And we have farther 
to recollect that if he-had been describing the effects of politi- 
cal fury among Carthaginians and Jews, instead of among his 
contemporary Greeks, he would have added to his list of 
horrors mutilation, crucifixion, and other refinements on simple 
murder. 

The language of Thucydidés is to be taken rather as a gen- 
eralization and concentration of phenomena which he had ob- 
served among different communities, rather than as belonging 
altogether to any one of them. Nor are we to believe — what 
a superficial reading of his opening words might at first suggest 
—that the bloodshed in Korkyra was only the earliest, but by 
no means the worst, of a series of similar horrors spread over 
the Grecian world. The facts stated in his own history suffice 
to show that though the same causes which worked upon this 
unfortunate island became disseminated, and produced analogous 
mischiefs throughout many other communities, yet the case of 
Korkyra, as it was the first, so it was also the worst and most 
aggravated in point of intensity. Fortunately, the account of 
Thucydidés enables us to understand it from beginning to end, 
and to appreciate the degree of guilt of the various parties im- 
plicated, which we can seldom do with certainty ; because when 
once the interchange of violence has begun, the feelings arising 
out of the contest itself presentlyY*overpower in the minds of 
both parties the original cause of dispute, as well as all scruples 


ole evdoyoc, are an epexegesis, or explanatory comment, upon dodddera, 
Probably we ought to consider some such word as ¿vopíčero to be under- 
stood, — just as the Scholiast understands that word for his view of the 
sentence. ; “ i 
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as to fitness of means. Unjustifiable acts in abundance are 
committed by both, and in comparing the two, we are often 
obliged. to employ the emphatic language which Tacitus uses 
respecting Otho and Vitellius: “ Deteriorem fore, quisquis vi- 
cisset ;’ of two bad men, all that- the Roman world could fore- 
see was, that the victor, whichsoever he was, would prove the 
worst. i i 

But in regard to the Korkyræan revolution, we can arrive at 
a more discriminating criticism. We see that it is from the 
beginning the work of a selfish oligarchical party, playing the 
game of a foreign enemy, and the worst and most ancient enemy 
of the island, — aiming to subvert the existing democracy and 
acquire power for themselves; and ready to employ any meas- 
ure of fraud or violence for the attainment of these objects. 
While the democracy which they attack is purely defensive and 
conservative, the oligarchical movers, having tried fair means in 
vain, are the first to employ foul means, which latter they find 
retorted with greater effect against themselves. They set the 
example of judicial prosecution against Peithias, for the destruc- 
tion of a political antagonist; in the use of this same weapon, he 
proves more than a match for them, and employs it to their ruin. 
Next, they pass to the use of the dagger in the senate-house, 
against him and his immediate fellow-leaders, and to the whole- 
sale application of the sword against the democracy generally. 
The Korkyrzan Demos are thus thrown upon the defensive, and 
instead of the affections of ordinary life, all the most intense anti- 
social sentiments, — fear, pugnacity, hatred, vengeance, obtain 
unqualified possession of their bosoms; exaggerated too through 
the fluctuations of victory and defeat successively brought by 
Nikostratus, Alkidas, and Eurymedon. Their conduct as victors 
is such as we should expect under such maddening circumstances, 
from coarse men, mingled with liberated slaves: it is vindictive 
and murderous in the extreme, not without faithless breach of 
assurances given. But we must remember that they are driven 
to stand upon their defence, and that all their energies are indis- 
pensable to make that defence successful. They are provoked 
by an aggression no less guilty in the end than in the means, — 
an aggression, too, the more gratuitous, because, if we look at the 
state of the island at the time when the oligarchical captives 
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were restored from Corinth, there was no pretence for affirming 
that it had suffered, or was suffering, any loss, hardship, or dis- 
grace, from its alliance with Athens. These oligarchical insur- 
gents find the island in a state of security and tranquillity, — 
since the war imposed upon it little necessity for effort, — they 
plunge it into a sea of blood, with enormities as well as suffering 
on both sides, which end at length in their own complete ex- 
termination. Our compassion for their final misery must not 
hinder us from appreciating the behavior whereby it was 
earned. 

In the course of a few years from this time, we shall have 
occasion to recount two political movements in Athens, similar in 
principle and general result to this Korkyrzan revolution ; ex- 
hibiting oligarchical conspirators against an existing and conser- 
vative democracy, with this conspiracy at first successful, but 
afterwards put down, and the Demos again restored. The con- 
trast between Athens and Korkyra, under such circumstances, 
will be found highly instructive, especially in regard to the 
Demos, both in the hours of defeat and in those of victory. It 
will then be seen how much the habit of active participation in 
political and judicial affairs, — of open, conflicting discussion, 
discharging the malignant passions by way of speech, and fol- 
lowed by appeal to the vote, — of having constantly present, to 
the mind of every citizen, in his character of dikast or ekkle- 
siast, the conditions of a pacific society, and the paramount 
authority of a constitutional majority,—how much all these 
circumstances, brought home às they were at Athens more than 
in any other democracy to the feelings of individuals, contributed 
to soften the instincts of intestine violence and revenge, even 
under very great provocation. 

But the case of Korkyra, as well as that of Athens, different 
in so many respects, conspire to illustrate another truth, of much 
importance in Grecian history. Both of them show how false 
and impudent were the pretensions set up by the rich and great 
men of the various Grecian cities, to superior morality, superior 
intelligence, and greater fitness for using honorably and benefi- 
cially the powers of government, as compared with the mass of 
the citizens. Though the Grecian oligarchies, exercising power- 
ful sway over fashion, and more especially over the meaning of 
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words, bestowed upon themselves the appellation of “the best 
men, the honorable and good, the elegant, the superior,” etc., and 
attached to those without their own circle epithets of a contrary 
tenor, implying low moral attributes, — no such difference will 
be found borne out by the facts of Grecian history.1 Abundance 
of infirmity, with occasional bad passions, was doubtless liable to 
work upon the people generally, often corrupting and misguiding 
even the Athenian democracy, the best apparently of all the 
democracies in Greece. But after all, the rich and great men 
were only a part of the people, and taking them as a class, apart 
from honorable individual exceptions, by no means the best part. 
If exempted by *their position from some of the vices which 
beset smaller and poorer men, they imbibed from that same posi- 
tion an unmeasured self-importance, and an excess of personal 
ambition as well as of personal appetite, peculiar to them- 
selves, not less anti-social in tendency, and operating upon a 
much grander scale. To the prejudices and superstitions belong- 
ing to the age, they were noway superior, considering them as a 
class ; while their animosities among one another, virulent and 
unscrupulous, were among the foremost causes of misfortune in 
Grecian commonwealth, — and indeed many of the most excep- 
tionable acts committed by the democracies, consisted in their 
allowing themselves to.be made the tools of one aristocrat for 
the ruin of another. Of the intense party-selfishness which char- 
acterized them as a body, sometimes exaggerated into the 
strongest anti-popular antipathy, as we see in the famous oligar- 
chical oath cited by Aristotle,? we shall find many illustrations 
as we advance in the history, but none more striking than this 
Korkyrzan revolution. 


1 See the valuable preliminary discourse, prefixed to Welcker’s edition 
of Theognis, page xxi, sect. 9, seq. 

? Aristotel. Politic. v, 7,19. Kartë d7uG kacévovg Ecouat, kaè Bovrcion 
6, TL dv č%w KaKor, 
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CHAP TH BLL. 


FROM THE TROUBLES IN KORKYRA, IN THE FIFTH YEAR OF THE 
PELOPONNESIAN WAR, DOWN TO THE END OF THE SIXTH 
YEAR. 


AsouT the same time as the troubles of Korkyra occurred, 
Nikias, the Athenian general, conducted an armament against the 
rocky island of Minôa, which lay at the mouth of the harbor of 
Megara, and was occupied by a Megarian fort and garrison. The 
narrow channel, which separated it from the Megarian port of 
Nisza, and formed the entrance of the harbor, was defended -by 
two towers projecting out from Niszea, which Nikias attacked and 
destroyed by means of battering machines from his ships. He 
thus cut off Minda from communication on that side with the 
Megarians, and fortified it on the other side, where it communi- 
cated with the mainland by a lagoon bridged over with a causeway. 
Minéa, thus becoming thoroughly insulated, was more completely 
fortified and made an Athenian possession ; since it was eminent- 
ly convenient to keep up an effective blockade against the Mega- 
rian harbor, which the Athenians had hitherto done only from the 
opposite shore of Salamis.! 

Though Nikias, son of Nikeratus, had been for some time con- 
spicuous in public life, and is said to have been. more than once 
stratégus along with Periklés, this is the first occasion on which 
Thucydidés introduces him to our notice. He was now one of 
the stratégi, or generals of the commonwealth, and appears to 
have enjoyed, on the whole, a greater and more constant personal 
esteem than any citizen of Athens, from the present time down 
to his death. In wealth and in family he ranked among the 
first class of Athenians: in political character, Aristotle placed 
him, together with Thucydidés son of Melésias and Theramenés, 
above all other names in Athenian history,— seemingly even 


1 Thucyd. iii, 51. See the note of Dr. Arnold, and the plan embodied in’ 
his work, for the topography of Minôa, which has now ceased to be an 
island, and is a hill on the mainland near the shore. 
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above Periklés.1 Such a criticism, from Aristotle, deserves’ 
respectful attention, though the facts before us completely belie n 


so lofty an estimate. It marks, however, the position occupied 
by Nikias in Athenian politics, as the principal person of what 
may be called the oligarchical party, succeeding Kimon and Thu- 
cydidês, and preceding Theramenés. In looking to. the conditions 
under which this party continued to subsist, we shall see that, 
during the interval between Thucydidés (son of Melésias) and 
Nikias, the democratical forms had acquired such confirmed 
ascendency, that it would not have suited the purpose of any 
politician to betray evidence of positive hostility to them, prior 
to the Sicilian expedition, and the great embarrassment in the 
foreign relations of Athens which arose out of that disaster. 
After that change, the Athenian oligarchs became emboldened 
and aggressive, so that we shall find Theramenés among the 
chief conspirators in the revolution of the Four Hundred: but. 
Nikias represents the oligarchical party in its previous state of 
quiescence and torpidity, accommodating itself to a sovereign 
democracy, and existing in the form of common sentiment rather 
than of common purposes. And it is a remarkable illustration 
of the real temper of the Athenian people, that a man of this 
character, known as an oligarch but not feared as such, and doing 
his duty sincerely to the democracy, should have remained until 
his death the most esteemed and influential man in the city. ‘He 
was a man of a sort of even mediocrity, in intellect, in education, 
and in oratory: forward in his military duties, and not only per- 
sonally courageous in the field, but also competent as a general 
under ordinary circumstances :? assiduous in the discharge of all 
political duties at home, especially in the post of stratégus, or one 
of the ten generals of the state, to which he was frequently chosen 
and rechosen. Of the many valuable qualities combined in his 
predecessor Periklés, the recollection of whom was yet fresh in 


1 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 2, 3. 

? Kairoe éywye kal tyuapat èk Tod ToLobrov (says Nikias, in the Athenian 
assembly, Thucyd. vi, 9) kal hocov érépwv wept TO ép pavroğ 
cópaTtı ppd: vouilav duoiog dya8dv rodityy eivai, ôç äv Kat Tod 
cúpaTóç TL Kal THe obciac TpovoğTat. 

The whole conduct of Nikias before Syracuse, under the most trying cir- 
cumstances, more than bears out this boast. 
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the Athenian mind, Nikias possessed two. on which, most of all, 
his influence rested, — though, properly speaking, that influence 

- belongs to the sum total of his character, and not to any special 
attributes in it: First, he was thoroughly incorruptible, as to 
pecuniary gains, —a quality so rare in Grecian public men of all 
the cities, that when a man once became notorious for possessing 
it, he acquired a greater degree of trust than any superiority of 
intellect could have bestowed upon him: next, he adopted the 
Periklean view as to the necessity of a conservative or stationary 
foreign policy for Athens, and of avoiding new acquisitions at a 
distance, adventurous risks, or provocation to fresh enemies. 
With this important point of analogy, there were at the same 
time material differences between them, even in regard to foreign 
policy. Periklés was a conservative, resolute against submitting 
to loss or abstraction of empire, as well as refraining from aggran- 
dizement: Nikias was in policy faint-hearted, averse to energetic 
effort for any purpose whatever, and disposed, not only to main- 
tain peace, but even to purchase it by considerable sacrifices. 
Nevertheless, he was the leading champion of the conservative 
party of his day, always powerful at Athens: and as he was 
constantly familiar with the details and actual course of public 
affairs, capable of giving full effect to the cautious and prudential 
point of view, and enjoying unqualified credit for honest pur- 
poses, — his value as a permanent counsellor was steadily recog- 
nized, even though in particular cases his counsel might not be 
followed. 

Besides these two main points, which Nikias had in common 
with Periklés, he was perfect in the use of those minor and col- 
lateral modes of standing well with the people, which that great 
man had taken little pains to practise. While Periklés attached 
himself to Aspasia, whose splendid qualities did not redeem, in 
the eyes of the public, either her foreign origin or her unchastity, 
the domestic habits of Nikias appear to have been strictly con- 
formable to the rules of Athenian decorum. Periklês was sur- 
rounded by philosophers, Nikias by prophets, — whose advice 
was necessary both as a consolation to his temperament, and as a 
guide to his intelligence under difficulties; one of them was con- 
stantly in his service and confidence, and his conduct appears to 
have been sensibly affected by the difference of character between 


a 
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one prophet and another,! just as the government of Louis the — 
Fourteenth, and other Catholic princes, has been modified by the 
change of confessors. To a life thus rigidly decorous and ultra- 
religious — both eminently acceptable to the Athenians — Nikias 
added the judicious employment of a large fortune with a view to 
popularity. Those liturgies — or expensive public duties under- 
taken by rich men each in his turn, throughout other cities of 
Greece as well as in Athens— which fell to his lot were performed 
with such splendor, munificence, and good taste, as to procure for 
him universal encomiums ; and so much above his predecessors 
as to be long remembered and extolled. Most of these liturgies 
were connected with the religious service of the state, so that 
Nikias, by his manner of performing them, displayed his zeal for 
the honor of the gods at the same time that he laid up for him- 
self a store of popularity. Moreover, the remarkable caution and 
timidity —not before an enemy, but in reference to his own 
fellow-citizens — which marked his character, rendered him pre- 
eminently scrupulous as to giving offence or making personal 
enemies. While his demeanor towards the poorer citizens gen- 
erally was equal and conciliating, the presents which he made 
were numerous, both to gain friends and to silence assailants. 
We are not surprised to hear that various bullies, whom the comic 
writers turn to scorn, made their profit out of this susceptibility, 
_—but most assuredly Nikias as a public man, though he might 

occasionally be cheated out of money, was greatly assisted by the 
reputation which he thus acquired. 

The expenses unavoidable in such a career, combined with 
strict personal honesty, could not have been defrayed except by 
another quality, which ought not to count as discreditable to 
Nikias, though in this too he stood distinguished from Periklés. 
He was a careful and diligent money-getter ; a speculator in the 
silver mines of Laurium, and proprietor of one thousand slaves, 
whom he let out for work in them, receiving a fixed sum per head 
for each: the superintending slaves who managed the details of 


1 Thucyd. vii, 50; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 4, 5,23. T pévrot Nexia ovvývéy- 
Un tote pnoe púvriv eye eumetpov: 6 yap ovvhðnç avtov Kal TÒ TOAD Tie 
SevoWatpwoviag adpatpGv BtiABidne éreSvjKer pikpòv čunpooðev. This is sug- 
gested by Plutarch as an excuse for mistakes on the part of Nikias. 
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this business were men of great ability and high pecuniary value.! 
Most of the wealth of Nikias was held in this form, and’ not in 


landed property. Judging by what remains to us of the comic 


authors, this must have been considered as a perfectly gentleman- 
like way of making money: for while they abound with derision 
of the leather-dresser Kleon, the lamp-maker Hyperbolus, and 
the vegetable-selling mother to whom Euripidés owes his birth, 
we hear nothing from them in disparagement of the slave-letter 
Nikias. The degree to which the latter was thus occupied with 
the care of his private fortune, together with the general moder- 
ation of his temper, made him often wish to abstract himself from 
public duty: but such unambitious reluctance, rare among the 
public men of the day, rather made the Athenians more anxious 
to put him forward and retain his services. In the eyes of the 
Pentakosiomedimni and the Hippeis, the two richest classes in 
Athens, he was one of themselves, — and on the whole, the best - 
man, as being so little open to reproach or calumny, whom they 
could oppose to the leather-dressers and lamp-makers who often 
out-talked them in the public assembly. The hoplites, who de- 
spised Kleon, — and did not much regard even the brave, hardy, 
and soldierlike Lamachus, because he happened to be poor,? — 
respected in Nikias the union of wealth and family with honesty, 
courage, and carefulness in command. The maritime and trad- 
ing multitude esteemed him as a decorous, honest, religious gen- 
tleman, who gave splendid choregies, treated the poorest men 
with consideration, and never turned the public service into a job 
for his own profit,— who, moreover, if he possessed no com- 
manding qualities, so as to give to his advice imperative and 
irresistible authority, was yet always worthy of being consulted, 
and a steady safeguard against public mischief. Before the fatal 
Sicilian expedition, he had never commanded on any very serious 
or difficult enterprise, but what he had done had been accom- 
plished successfully ; so that he enjoyed the reputation of a for- 


2? Xenophon, Memorab. ii, 5, 2; Xenophon, De Vectigalibus, iv, 14. 
-2 Thucyd. v, 7; Plutarch, Alkibiadés, c. 21. ʻO yàp Adpuayoc hy pev 
rohepikòç Kal avdpddne, dkiaua 0 ob mpoony obd’ öyroç ait did meviav: 
compare Plutarch, Nikias, c. 15. 
VOL. VI. 18 190c. 
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tunate as well as a prudent commander.! He appears to have 
acted as proxenus to the Lacedzemonians at Athens; probably 
by his own choice, and among several others. — 

The first half of the political life of Nikias,— after the time 
when he rose to enjoy full consideration in Athens, being already 
of mature age, — was spent in opposition to Kleon ; the last half, 
in opposition to Alkibiadés. To employ terms which are not 
fully suitable to the Athenian democracy, but which yet bring to 
view the difference intended to be noted better than any others, 
Nikias was a minister or ministerial man, often actually exercis- 
ing and always likely to exercise official functions, — Kleon was- 
aman of the opposition, whose province it was to supervise and 
censure official men for their public conduct. We must divest 
these words of that sense which they are understood to carry in 
English political lifeẹ— a standing parliamentary majority in 
favor of one party: Kleon would often carry in the public assem- 
bly resolutions, which his opponents Nikias and others of like 
rank and position, — who served in the posts of stratégus, ambas- 
sador, and other important offices designated by the general vote, 
were obliged against their will to execute. In attaining such 
offices they were assisted by the political clubs, or established 
conspiracies (to translate the original literally), among the lead- 
ing Athenians, to stand by each other both for acquisition of office 
and for mutual insurance under judicial trial. These clubs, or 
hetzries, must without doubt have played a most important part 
in the practical working of Athenian politics, and it is much to 
be regretted that we are possessed of no details respecting them. 
We know that in Athens they were thoroughly oligarchical in 
disposition, — while equality, or something near to it, in rank 


1 Thucyd. v, 16.. Nekiag wAciora tov Tore ed pepóuevoç év orparnyiatc,— 
Nuxiac èv BovaAduevoc, év @ anadnc nv kaè HEtovT0, dtacdoaoVa THY EbTV- 
vlan, ete. —vi, 17. wg ¿yó te (Alkibiadés) ër. ákuáčw pet’ adrie ka ó 
Nekiag ebtTvyxHeo okel civa, ete. 

2? Thucyd. viii, 54. Kat 6 uév Ieicavdpoc rag re Evyvwpoolac, aimep érby- 
yavov mpotepov v rH mbAEt oboat ent dikaiç Kal apyaic, dndoag éreATOv, 
cal mapakedevoapevoc brwc Evotpadévtec Kal KowH BovAevotpevot karai- 
covet Tov Ojpov, Kal TUAAG mapackevácaç, etc. 

After haying thus organized the heteeries, and brought them into codpera- 
tion for his revolutionary objects against the democracy, Peisander departed 
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and position must haye been essential to the social harmony of 
the members: in some towns, it appears that such political asso- 
ciations existed under the form of gymnasia,! for the mutual 
exercise of the members, or of syssitia for joint banquets. At 
Athens they were numerous, and doubtless not habitually in 
friendship with each other, since the Beatties among different 
oligarchical men were exceedingly strong, and the union brought 
about between them at the time of the Four Hundred arose only 
out of common desire to put down the democracy, and lasted but 
a little while. But the designation of persons to serve in the 
capacity of stratégus and other principal offices greatly depended 
upon them, — as well as the facility of passing through that trial 
of accountability to which every man was liable after his year of 
office. Nikias, and men generally of his rank and fortune, helped 
by these clubs, and lending help in their turn, composed what may 
be called the ministers, or executive individual functionaries of 
Athens: the men who acted, gave orders to individual men as to 


from Athens to Samos: on his return, he finds that these heteries have 
been very actively employed, and had made great progress towards the sub- 
version of the democracy: they had assassinated the demagogue Andro- 
klés and various other political enemies,—o/ dé dudi ròv Ietcavdpov — 
QASov éç tag ’AVAvac, — Kal karahaupávo Thetata Toç Eraiporg mpoe- 
ipyaopéva, etc. (viii, 65.) A, 

The political éraipeca to which Alkibiadés belonged is mentioned in 
Isokratés, De Bigis, Or. xvi, p. 348, sect. 6. Aéyovte¢ Oc ó raTp cbvayot 
THY Etraipetav nÈ vewtépots mpaypact. Allusions to these 
“ératpeiac and to their well-known political and judicial purposes (unfortu- 
nately they are only allusions), are found in Plato, Theætet. c. 79, p. 173. 
onovoai dé éraiperav ex’ apyxac, etc.: also Plato, Legg. ix, c. 3, p. 856 ; Plato, 
Republic, ii, c. 8, p. 365, where they are mentioned in conjunction with 
ouvapoctat — ¿mì yap TÒ AavGavew Evyvwpooiac Te Kai ératpeiag ovvasouev — 
also in Pseudo-Andokidés cont. Alkibiad. c. 2, p.112. Compare the general 
remarks of Thucydidés, iii, 82, and Demosthenés cont. Stephan. ii, p. 1157. 

Two Dissertations, by Messrs. Vischer and Biittner, collect the scanty 
indications respecting these hetzries, together with some attempts to en- 
large and speculate upon them, which are more ingenious than trustworthy 
(Die Oligarchische Partei und die Hetairien in Athen. von W. Vischer. 
Basel, 1836; Geschichte der politischen Hetairien zu Athen. von Hermann 
Büttner. Leipsic, 1840). 

1 About the political workings of the Syssitia and Gymnasia, see Plato, 
Legg. i, p 636; Polybius, xx, 6. 
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specific acts, and saw to the execution of that which the senate 
and the public assembly resolved. Especially in regard to the 
military and naval force of the city, so large and so actively 
employed at this time, the powers of detail possessed by the 
stratégi must have been very great and essential to the safety 
of the state. f 

While Nikias was thus in what may be called ministerial func- 
tion, Kleon was not of sufficient importance to attain the same, 
but was confined to the inferior function of opposition: we shall 
see in the coming chapter how he became as it were promoted, 
partly by his own superior penetration, partly by the dishonest 
artifice and misjudgment of Nikias and other opponents, in the 
affair of Sphakteria. But his vocation was now to find fault, to 
censure, to denounce; his theatre of action was the sènate, the 
public assembly, the dikasteries ; his principal talent was that of 
speech, in which he must unquestionably have surpassed all his 
contemporaries. The two gifts which had been united in Peri-^ 
klês — superior capacity for speech as well as for action — were 
now severed, and had fallen, though both in greatly inferior 
degree, the one to Nikias, the other to Kleon. As an opposition- 
man, fierce and violent in temper, Kleon was extremely formid: 
able to all acting functionaries; and from his influence in the 
public assembly, he was doubtless the author of many important 
positive measures, thus going beyond the functions belonging to 
what is called opposition. But though the most effective speaker 
in the public assembly, he was not for that reason the most influ- 
ential person in the democracy : his powers of speech in fact, 
stood out the more prominently, because they were found apart 
from that station, and those qualities which were considered, eyen 
at Athens, all but essential to make a man a leader in political 
life- To understand the political condition of Athens at this 
time, it has been necessary to take this comparison between 
Nikias and Kleon, and to remark, that though the latter might be 
a more victorious speaker, the former was the more guiding and 
influential leader ; the points gained by Kleon were all noisy and 
palpable, sometimes however, without doubt, of considerable mo- 
ment, — but the course of affairs was much more under the 
direction of Nikias. 

It was during the summer of this year, the fifth of the war, — 
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B.C. 427, that the Athenians began operations on a small scale 
in Sicily ; probably contrary to the advice both of Nikias and 
Kleon, neither of them seemingly favorable to these distant 
undertakings. I reserve, however, the series of Athenian meas- 
ures in Sicily — which afterwards became the turning-point of 
the fortunes of the state— for a department by themselves. 
I shall take them up separately, and bring them down to the 
Athenian expedition against Syracuse, when I reach the date of 
that important event. 

During the autumn of the same year, the epidemic disorder, 
after having intermitted for some time, resumed its ravages at 
Athens, and continued for one whole year longer, to the sad ruin 
both of the strength and the comfort of the city. And it seems 
that this autumn, as well as the ensuing summer, were distin- 
guished by violent atmospheric and terrestrial disturbance. Nu- 
merous earthquakes were experienced at Athens, in Eubcea, in, 
Beeotia, especially near Orchomenus. Sudden waves of the sea 
and unexampled tides were also felt on the coast of EKubcea and 
Lokris, and the islands of Atalanté and Peparéthus; the Athe- 
nian fort and one of the two guardships at Atalanté were par- 
tially destroyed. The earthquakes produced one effect favorable 
to Athens; they deterred the Lacedemonians from invading At- 
tica Agis, king of Sparta, had already reached the isthmus 
for that purpose; but the repeated earthquakes were looked 
upon as an unfavorable portent, and the scheme was aban- 
doned.! 

These earthquakes, however, were not considered as calculated 
to deter the Lacedemonians from the foundation of Herakleia, a 
new colony near the strait of Thermopyle. On this occasion, 
we hear of a branch of the Greek population not before men- 
tioned during the war. The coast immediately north of the 
strait of Thermopyle was occupied by the three subdivisions 
of the Malians, — Paralii, Hierés, and Trachinians. ‘These lat- 
ter, immediately adjoining Mount (ta on its north side,—as 
well as the Dorians, the little tribe properly so called, which was 
accounted the primitive hearth of the Dorians generally, who 
joined the same mountain-range on the south, — were both of 


1 Thucyd. iii, 87, 89, 90, 
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them harassed and plundered by the predatory mountaineers, 
probably Ætolians, on the high lands between them. At first, 
the Trachinians were disposed to throw themselves on the protec- 
tion of Athens; but not feeling sufficiently assured as to the way 
in which she would deal with them, they joined with the Dorians 
in claiming aid from Sparta: in fact, it does not appear that 
Athens, pies le naval superiority Y> and being inferior on 
land, could given them effective aid.. The Lacedzmonians 
eagerly embraced the opportunity, and? aE to plant a 
strong colony in this tempting situation: there was wood in the 
neighboring regions for ship-building,! so that they might hope 
to acquire a naval position for attacking the neighboring island 
of Eubæa, while the passage of troops against the subject-allies 
of Athens in Thrace, would also þe facilitated; the impractica- 
bility of such passage had forced them, three years before, to 
leave Potidæa to its fate. A considerable body of colonists, 
Spartans and Lacedæmonian Periicki, was assembled under the 
conduct of three Spartan œkists, — Leon, Damagon, and Alki- 
das; the latter we are to presume, though Thucydidés does not 
say so, was the same admiral who had met with such little suc- 
cess in Ionia and at Korkyra. Proclamation was farther made 
to invite the junction of all other Greeks as colonists, excepting 
by name Jonians, Achzans, and some other tribes not here spec- 
ified. Probably the distinct exclusion of the Achzans must 
have been rather the continuance of ancient sentiment than die- 
tated by any present reasons ; since the Achzans were not now 
pronounced enemies of Sparta. A number of colonists, stated 
as not less than ten thousand, flocked to the place, having confi- 
dence in the stability of the colony under the powerful protection 
of Sparta; and a new town, of large circuit, was built and forti- 
fied under the name of Herakleia;? not far from the site of 
Trachis, about two miles and a quarter from the nearest point of 


* Respecting ~ onda of wood, as well as the site of Herakleia 
generally, const Y; XXXVI, 22. 

? Diodor. A Not merely was Héraklés the mythical progenitor of 
the Spartan kings, but the whole region near Œta and Trachis was adorned 


by legends and heroic incidents connected with him: see the drama of the 
Trachiniz by Sophoklés. i 
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the Maliac gulf, but about double that distance from the strait 
of Thermopylæ. Near to the latter, and for the purpose of keep- 
ing effective possession of it, a port, with dock and accommoda- 
tion for shipping, was construeted. 

A populous city, established under Lacedemonian protection 
in this important post, alarmed the Athenians, and created much 
expectation in every part of Greece: but the Lacedemonian 
ckists were harsh and unskilful in their management, and the 
Thessalians, to whom the Trachinian territory was tributary, 
considered the colony as an encroachment upon their soil. Anx- 
ious to prevent its increase, they harassed it with hostilities from 
the first moment, while the Citean assailants were not idle: and 
Herakleia, thus pressed from without, and misgoverned within, 
dwindled down from its original numbers and promise, barely 
maintaining its existence! We shall find it in later times, 
however, revived, and becoming a place of considerable im- 
portance. 

The main Athenian armament of this summer, consisting of 
sixty triremes, under Nikias, undertook an expedition against the 
island of Melos. Melos and Thera, both inhabited by ancient 
colonists from Lacedzmon, had never been from the beginning, 
and still refused to be, members of the Athenian alliance, or sub- 
jects of the Athenian empire. They thus stood out as exceptions 
to all the other islands in the Ægean, and the Athenians thought 
themselves authorized to resort to constraint and conquest; be- 
lieving themselves entitled to command over all the islands. 
They might indeed urge, and with considerable plausibility, that 
the Melians now enjoyed their share of the protection of the 
Ægean from piracy, without contributing at all to the cost of it: 
but considering the obstinate reluctance and strong Lacedæmo- 
nian prepossessions of the Melians, who had taken no part in the 
war, and given no ground of offence to Athens, the attempt to 
conquer them by force could hardly be justified even as a calcu- 
lation of gain and loss, and was a mere gratification to the pride 
of power in carrying out what, in modern da ys, We e should call 
the principle of maritime empire. Melos and Thera formed 
awkward corners, which defaced the symmetry of a great propri- 


1! Thucyd. iii, 92, 93; Diodor. xi, 49; xii, 59. 
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etor’s field ;! and the former ultimately entailed upon Athens the 
heaviest of all losses, — a deed of blood which deeply dishonored 
her annals. On this occasion, Nikias visited the island with his 
fleet, and after vainly summoning the inhabitants, ravaged the 
lands, but retired without undertaking a siege. He then sailed 
away, and came to Orépus, on the northeast frontier of Attica, 
bordering on Beeotia: the hoplites on board his ships landed in 
the night, and marched into the interior of Beeotia, to the vicinity 
of Tanagra. They were here met, according to signal raised, by a 
military force from Athens, which marched thither by land; and 
the joint Athenian army ravaged the Tanagreean territory, gain- 
ing an insignificant advantage over its defenders. On retiring, 
Nikias reamed his. armament, sailed northward along the 
coast of Lokris with the usual ravages, and returned home with- 
out effecting anything farther.2 

About the same time that he started, thirty other Athenian 
triremes, under Demosthenés and Proklés, had been sent round 
Peloponnesus to act upon the coast of Akarnania. In conjunc- 
tion with the whole Akarnanian force, except the men of Œniade, ` 
— with fifteen triremes from Korkyra, and some troops from Keph- 
allenia and Zakynthus,— they ravaged the whole territory of 
Leukas, both within and without the isthmus, and confined the 
inhabitants to their town, which was too strong to be taken by 
anything but a wall of circumvallation and a tedious blockade. 
And the Akarnanians, to whom the city was especially hostile, 
were urgent with Demosthenés to undertake this measure forth- 
with, since the opportunity might not again recur, and success 
was nearly certain. 

But this enterprising officer committed the grave imprudence 
of offending them on a matter.of great importance, in order to 
attack a country of all others the most impracticable, -— the 
interior of Ætolia. The Messenians of Naupaktus, who suffered 
from the depredations of the neighboring Ætolian tribes, inflamed 
his imagination by suggesting to him a grand scheme of opera- 


1 Horat. Sat. ii, 6, 8: — 
O! si angulus iste 
Proximus accedat, qui nunc denormat agellum ! 
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tions,! more worthy of the large force which he commanded than 
the mere reduction of Leukas. The various tribes of Ætolians, 
— rude, brave, active, predatory, and unrivalled in the use of the 
javelin, which they rarely laid out of their hands, — stretched 
across the country from between Parnassus and Œta to the 
eastern bank of the Acheléus. The scheme suggested by the 
Messenians was, that Demosthenés should attack the great central 
®tolian tribes,— the Apoddti, Ophioneis, and Eurytanes: if 
they were conquered, all the remaining continental tribes between 
the Ambrakian gulf and Mount Parnassus might be invited or 
forced into the alliance of Athens,—the Akarnanians being 
already included in it. Having thus got the command of a large 
continental force,2 Demosthenés contemplated the ulterior scheme 
of marching at the head of it on the west of Parnassus, through 
the territory of the Ozolian Lokrians, — inhabiting the north of 
the Corinthian gulf, friendly to Athens, and enemies to the Æto- 
lians, whom they resembled both in their habits and in their 
fighting, — until he arrived at Kytinium, in Doris, in the upper 
portion of the valley of the river Kephisus. He would then 
easily descend that valley into the territory of the Phocians, who 
were likely to join the Athenians if a favorable opportunity oc- 
curred, but who might at any rate be constrained to do so. From 
Phocis, the scheme was to invade from the northward the conter- 
minous territory of Beeotia, the great enemy of Athens: which 
might thus perhaps be completely subdued, if assailed at the 
same time from Attica. Any Athenian general, who could have 
executed this comprehensive scheme, would have acquired at 
home a high and well-merited celebrity. But Demosthenés had 
been ill-informed, both of the invincible barbarians and the path- 
less country comprehended under the name of Ætolia : some of 


1 Thuéyd. iii, 95. Anpootévnc O dvarei0erat Kata Tov ypóvov ToUTOY bd 
Meconviwy ó kañv aùr orparidc Tooabrye Suverheyuéevne, ete. 

2 Thucyd. iii, 95. Tò dAdo hreporikòð Tò TadTy. None of the tribes 
properly called Epirots, would be comprised in this expression: the name 
qreiparac is here a general name, not a proper name, as Poppo and Dr. 
Arnold remark. Demosthenés would calculate on getting under his orders 
the Akarnanians and Ætolians, and some other tribes besides; but what 
other tribes, it is not easy to specify: perhaps the Agrei, east of Am- 
philochia, among them. 
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the tribes spoke a language scarcely intelligible to Greeks, and 
even eat their meat raw, while the country has even down to the 
present time remained not only unconquered, but untraversed, by 
an enemy in arms. 

Demosthenés accordingly retired from Leukas, in spite of the 
remonstrance of the Akarnanians, who not only could not be 
induced to accompany him, but went home in visible disgust. 
He then sailed with his other forces — Messenians, Kephalle- 
nians, and Zakynthians — to (Œneon, in the territory of the 
Ozolian Lokrians, a maritime township on the Corinthian gulf, 
not far eastward of Naupaktus,— where his army was disem- 
barked, together with three hundred epibatz (or marines) from 
the triremes, — including on this occasion, what was not com- 
monly the case on shipboard,! some of the choice hoplites, selected 
all from young men of the same age, on the Athenian muster- 
roll. Having passed the night in the sacred precinct of Zeus 
Nemeus at @Œneon, memorable as the spot where the poet 
Hesiod was said to have been slain, he marched early in the 
morning, under the guidance of the Messenian Chromon, into 


l Thucyd. iii, 98. The epibate, or soldiers serving on shipboard 
_ (marines), were more usually taken from the thetes, or the poorest class 
of citizens, furnished by the state with a panoply for the occasion, — not 
from the regular hoplites on the muster-roll. Maritime soldiery is, there- 
fore, usually spoken of as something inferior: the present triremes of De- 
mosthenés are noticed in the light of an exception (vavtixje Kal davAov 
orpatiac, Thucyd. vi, 21). 

So among the Romans, service in the legions was accounted higher and 
more honorable than that of the classiarii milites (Tacit. Histor. i, 87). 

The Athenian epibate, though not forming a corps permanently dis- 
tinet, correspond in function to the English marines, who seem to have 
been first distinguished permanently from other foot-soldiers about the year 
1684. “It haying been found necessary on many occasions to embark a 
number of soldiers on board our ships of war, and mere landsmen being at 
first extremely unhealthy, — and at first, until they had been accustomed to 
the sea, in a great measure unserviceable, —it was at length judged expe- 
dient to appoint certain regiments for that service, who were trained to the 
different modes of sea-fighting, and also made useful in some of those 
manceuyres of a ship where a great many hands were required. These, 
from the nature of their duty, were distinguished by the appellation of ~ 
maritime soldiers, or marines.” — Grose’s Military Antiquities of the English 
Army, vol. i, p. 186. (London, 1786.) 
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Ætolia; on the first day he took Potidania, on the second Kro- 
` kyleium, on the third Teichium, — all of them villages unfortified 
and undefended, for the inhabitants abandoned them and fled to 
the mountains above. He was here inclined to halt and wait the 
junction of the Ozolian Lokrians, who had engaged to invade 
Ætolia at the same time, and were almost indispensable to his 
success, from their familiarity with Ætolian warfare and similarity 
of weapons. But the Messenians again persuaded him to ad- 
vance without delay into the interior, in order that the villages 
might be separately attacked and taken before any collective 
force could be gathered together: and Demosthenés was so en- 
couraged by having as yet encountered no resistance, that he 
advanced to Ægitium, which he also found deserted, and captured 
without opposition. 

Here however was the term of his good fortune. The moun- 
tains round Ægitium were occupied not only by the inhabitants 
of that village, but also by the entire force of Ætolia, collected 
even from the distant tribes Bomiés and Kalliés, who bordered 
on the Maliac gulf. The invasion of Demosthenés had become 
known beforehand to the ZEtolians, who not only forewarned all 
their tribes of the approaching enemy, but also sent ambassadors 
to Sparta and Corinth to ask for aid, However, they showed 
themselves fully capable of defending their own territory, with- 
‘out foreign aid: and Demosthenés found himself assailed, in his 
position at Ægitium, on all ‘sides at once, by these active high- 
landers, armed with javelins, pouring down from the neighboring 
hills. Not engaging in any close combat, they retreated when 


1 Thucyd. iii, 100. IMporéupavreç mpórepov čç te Képwdov kal é¢ Aa- 
xedaimova mpéoBerg — rei ovoiv Hote adios wéupat otpatiay trù Nabraktoy 
dua THY TOV VAVnvaiwv ermaywynr. 

It is not here meant, I think —as Göller and Dr. Arnold suppose — that 
the ZEtolians sent envoys to Lacedzmon before there was any talk or 
thought of the invasion of Ætolia, simply in prosecution of the standing 
antipathy which they bore to Naupaktus: but that they had sent envoys 
immediately when they heard of the preparations for invading Ætolia, — 
yet before the invasion actually took place. The words dià rùv tov ’ASn- 
valov éraywynv show that this is the meaning. 

The word éraywy? is rightly construed by Haack, against the Scho- 
liast: “ Because the Naupaktians were bringing in the Athenians to invade 
AXtolia.” 
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the Athenians advanced forward to charge them,— resuming 
their aggression the moment that the pursuers, who could never 
advance far in consequence of the ruggedness of the ground, 
began) to return to the main body. The small number of bowmen 
along with Demosthenés for some time kept their unshielded 
assailants at bay ; but the officer commanding the bowmen was 
presently slain, and the stock of arrows became nearly exhausted ; 
and what was still worse, Chromon, the Messenian, the only man 
who knew the country, and could serve as guide, was slain also. 
The bowmen became thus either ineffective or dispersed ; while 
the hoplites exhausted themselves in vain attempts to pursue and 
beat off an active enemy, who always returned upon them, and 
in every successive onset thinned and distressed them more and 
more. At length the force of Demosthenés was completely 
broken, and compelled to take flight; but without beaten réads, 
without guides, and in a country not only strange to them, but 
impervious from continual mountain, rock, and forest. Many of 
them were slain in the flight by pursuers, superior not less in 
rapidity of movement than in knowledge of the country : some 
even lost. themselves in the forest, and perished miserably in 
flames kindled around them by the Ætolians: and the fugitives 
were at length reassembled at Œneon, near the sea, with the loss 
of Proklés, the colleague of Demosthenés in command, as well as 
of one hundred and twenty hoplites, among the best-armed and* 
most vigorous in the Athenian muster-roll.! The remaining 
force was soon transported back from -Naupaktus to Athens, but 
Demosthenés- remained behind, being too much afraid of the 
displeasure of his countrymen to return at such a moment. It is 
certain that his conduct was such as justly to incur their displeas- 
ure; and that the expedition against Ætolia, alienating an estab- 
lished ally and provoking a new enemy, had been conceived with 
a degree of rashness which nothing but the unexpected favor of 
fortune could have counterbalanced. 

The force of the new enemy whom his unsuccessful attack had 
raised into activity, soon made itself felt. The Ætolian envoys 
despatched to Sparta and Corinth found it easy to obtain the 
promise of a considerable force to join them in an expedition 
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against Naupaktus: and about the month of Septemper, a body 
of three thousand Peloponnesian hoplites, including five hundred 
from the newly-founded colony of Herakleia, was assembled at 
Delphi, under the command of Eurylochus, Makarius, and Mene 
demus. © Their road of march to Naupaktus lay through the ter 
ritory of the Ozolian Lokrians, whom they proposed either to 
gain over or to subdue. With Amphissa, the largest Lokrian 
township, and in the immediate neighborhood of Delphi, they had 
little difficulty, — for the Amphissians were in a state of feud 
with their neighbors on the other side of Parnassus, and were 
afraid that the new armament might become the instrument of 
Phocian antipathy against them. On the very first application 
they joined the Spartan alliance, and gave hostages for their 
fidelity to it: moreover, they persuaded many other Lokrian 
petty villages — among others the Myoneis, who were masters 
of the most difficult pass on the road—to do the same. Eury- 
lochus received from these various townships reinforcements for 
his army, as well as hostages for their fidelity, whom he deposited 
at Kytinium in Doris: and he was thus enabled to march through 
all the territory of the Ozolian Lokrians without resistance; ex- 
cept from Œneon and Eupalion, both which places he took by 
force. Having arrived in the territory of Naupaktus, he was 
there joined by the full force of the /Etolians; and their joint 
efforts, after laying waste all the neighborhood, captured the Cor- 
inthian colony of Molykreion, which had become subject to the 
Athenian empire.! $ 
Naupaktus, with a large circuit of wall and thinly defended, 
was in the greatest danger, and would certainly have been taken, 
had it not been saved by the efforts of the Athenian Demosthenês, 
who had remained there éver since the unfortunate /Ætolian ex- 
pedition. Apprized of the coming march of Eurylochus, he went 
personally to the Akarnanians, and persuaded them to send a 
force to aid in the defence of Naupaktus: for a long time they 
turned a deaf ear to his solicitations, in consequence of the 
refusal to blockade Leukas, but they were at length induced to 
consent. At the head of one thousand Akarnanian hoplites, 
Demosthenés threw himself into Naupaktus; and Eurylochus, 
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seeing that the town had thus been placed out of the reach of attack, 
abandoned all his designs upon it, — marching farther westward 
to the neighboring territories of Ætolia, Kalydon, Pieuron, and 
Proschium, near the Acheléus and the borders of Akarnania. 
The tolians, who had come down to join him for the common 
purpose of attacking Naupaktus, here abandoned him and retired 
to their respective homes. But the Ambrakiots, rejoiced to find 
so considerable a Peloponnesian force in their neighborhood, pre- 
vailed upon him to assist them in attacking the Amphilochian 
Argos as well as Akarnania ; assuring him that there was now 
a fair prospect of bringing the whole of the population of the 
mainland, between the Ambrakian and Corinthian gulfs, under 
the supremacy of Lacedemon. Having persuaded Eurylochus 
thus to keep his forces together and ready, they themselves with 
three thousand Ambrakiot hoplites invaded the territory of the 
Amphilochian Argos, and captured the fortified hill of Olpe 
immediately bordering on the Ambrakian gulf, about three miles 
from Argos itself: this hill had been in former days employed by 
the Akarnanians as a place for public judicial congress of the 
whole nation.1 

This enterprise, communicated forthwith to Eurylochus, was 
{he signal for movement on both sides. The Akarnanians 
marched with their whole force to the protection of Argos, and 
occupied a post called Krénz in the Amphilochian territory, 
hoping to be able to prevent Eurylochus from effecting his junc- 
tion with the Ambrakiots at Olpz. They at the same time sent 
urgent messages to Demosthenés at Naupaktus, and to the Athe- 
nian guard-squadron of twenty triremes under Aristotelés and 
Hierophon, entreating their aid in the present need, and inviting 
Demosthenés to act as their commander. They had forgotten 
their displeasure against him arising out of his recent refusal to 
blockade at Leukas, — for which they probably thought that he 
had been sufficiently punished by his disgrace in Ætolia; while 
they knew and esteemed his military capacity. In fact, the acci- 
dent whereby he had been detained at Naupaktus, now worked 
fortunately for them as well as for him: it secured to them a 
conan de a e bs them TOpEdEA Prete the jealousies 
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among their own numerous petty townships,—it procured for 
him the means of retrieving his own reputation at Athens. De- 
mosthenés, not backward in seizing this golden opportunity, came 
speedily into the Ambrakian gulf with the twenty Athenian tri- 
remes, conducting two hundred Messenian hoplites and sixty 
Athenian bowmen. He found the whole Akarnanian force con- 
centrated at the Amphilochian Argos, and was named general 
along with the Akarnanian generals, but in reality enjoying the 
whole direction of the operations. , 

„He found also the whole of the enemy’s force, both the three 
thousand Ambrakiot hoplites and the Peloponnesian division 
under Eurylochus, already united and in position at Olpæ, about 
three miles off. For Eurylochus, as soon as he was apprized that 
the Ambrakiots had reached Olpz, broke up forthwith his camp 
at Proschium in Ætolia, knowing that his best chance of travers- 
ing the hostile territory of Akarnania consisted in celerity: the 
whole Akarnanian force, however, had already gone to Argos, so 
that his march was unopposed through that country. - He crossed 
the Acheléus, marched westward of Stratus, through the Akar- 
nanian townships of Phytia, Medeon, and Limnea, then quitting 
both Akarnania and the direct road from Akarnania to Argos, he 
struck rather eastward into the mountainous district of Thyamus, 
in the territory of the Agrzans, who were enemies of the Akar- 
nanians. From hence he descended at night into the territory 
of Argos, and passed unobserved under cover of the darkness 
between Argos itself, and the Akarnanian force at Krénz ; so as 
to join in safety the three thousand Ambrakiots at Olpæ ; to their 
great joy, —for they had feared that the enemy at Argos and 
Krénz would have arrested his passage; and feeling their 
force inadequate to contend alone, they had sent pressing mes- 
sages home to demand large reinforcements for themselves and 
their own protection.! 

Demosthenés thus found an united and formidable enemy, 
superior in number to himself, at Olpz, and conducted his troops 
from Argos and Krénz to attack them. The ground was rugged 
and mountainous, and between the two armies lay a steep ravine’ 
which neither liked to be the first to pass, so that they lay for five 
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days inactive. If Herodotus had been our historian, he would 
probably have ascribed this delay to unfavorable sacrifices (which 
may probably have been the case), and would have given us 
interesting anecdotes respecting the prophets cn both sides; but 
the more positive and practical genius of Thucydidés merely ac- 
quaints us, that on the sixth day both armies put themselves in 
order of battle, — both probably tired of waiting. The ground 
being favorable for ambuscade, Demosthenés hid in a bushy dell 
four hundred hoplites and light-armed, so that they might spring 
up suddenly in the midst of the action upon the Peloponnesian 
left, which outflanked his right.. He was himself on the right 
with the Messenians and some Athenians, opposed to Eurylochus 
on the left. of the enemy: the Akarnanians, with the Amphilo- 
chian akontists, or darters, occupied his left, opposed to the Am- 
brakiot hoplites: Ambrakiots and Peloponnesiahs were, however, 
intermixed in the line of Eurylochus, and it was only the Manti- 
neans who maintained a separate station of their own towards 
the left centre. The battle aecordingly began, and Eurylochus 
with his superior numbers was proceeding to surround Demos- 
thenés, when on a sudden the men in ambush rose up and set 
upon his rear. A panic seized his men, and they made no resist- 
ance worthy of their Peloponnesian reputation: they broke and 
fled, while Eurylochus, doubtless exposing himseif with peculiar 
bravery in order to restore the battle, was early slain. Demos. 
thenés, having near him his best troops, pressed them vigorously, 
and their panic communicated itself to the troops in the centre, 
so that all were put to flight and pursued to Olpæ.- On the right 
of the line of Eurylochus, the Ambrakiots, the most warlike 
Greeks in the Epirotic regions, completely defeated the Akarna- 
nians opposed to them, and carried their pursuit even as far as 
Argos. So complete, however, was the victory gained by De- 
mosthenés over the remaining troops, that these Ambrakiots had 
great difficulty in fighting their way back to Olpæ, which was not 
accomplished without severe loss, and late in the evening. 
Among all the beaten troops, the Mantineans were those who 
best maintained their retreating order.) The loss in the army of 
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Demosthenés was about three hundred: that of the opponents 
much greater, but the number is not specified. : 

Of the three Spartan commanders, two, Eurylochus and Ma- 
karius, had been slain: the third, Menedzus, found himself be- 
leaguered both by sea and land, — the Athenian squadron being 
on guard along the coast. It would seem, indeed, that he might 
have fought his way to Ambrakia, especially as he would have 
met the Ambrakiot reinforcement coming from the city. But 
whether this were possible or not, the commander, too much dis- 
pirited to attempt it, took advantage of the customary truce 
granted for burying the dead, to open negotiations with Demos- 
thenés and the Akarnanian generals, for the purpose of obtaining 
an unmolested retreat. This was peremptorily refused: but 
Demosthenés (with the consent of the Akarnanian leaders) 
secretly intimated to the Spartan commander and those immedi- 
ately around him, together with the Mantineans and other Pelop- 
onnesian troops, — that if they chose to make a separate and 
surreptitious retreat, abandoning their comrades, no opposition 
would be offered: for he designed by this means, not merely to 
isolate the Ambrakiots, the great enemies of Argos and Akar- 
nania, along with the body of miscellaneous mercenaries who 
had come under Eurylochus, but also to obtain the more per- 
manent advantage of disgracing the Spartans and Peloponne- 
sians in the eyes of the Epirotic Greeks, as cowards and traitors 
to military fellowship. ‘The very reason which prompted De- 
mosthenés to grant a separate facility of escape, ought to have 
been imperative with Menedzus and the Peloponnesians around 
him, to make them spurn it with indignation: yet such was their 
anxiety for personal safety, that this disgraceful convention was 
accepted, ratified, and carried into effect forthwith. It stands 
alone in Grecian history, as a specimen of separate treason in 
officers, to purchase safety for themselves by abandoning those 
under their command. Had the officers been Athenian, it would 
have been doubtless quoted as an example of the pretended 
faithlessness of democracy: but as it was the act of a Spartan 
commander in conjunction with many leading Peloponnesians, 
we can only remark upon it as a farther manifestation of that 
intra-Peloponnesian selfishness, and carelessness of obligation 
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towards extra-Peloponnesian Greeks, which we found so lament- 
ably prevalent during the invasion of Xerxes; in this case 
indeed heightened by the fact that the men deserted were fellow- 
Dorians and fellow-soldiers, who had just fought in the same ranks. 

As soon as the ceremony of burying the dead had been com- 
pleted, Menedeus, and the Peloponnesians who were protected 
by this secret convention, stole away slyly and in small bands 
under pretence of collecting wood and vegetables: on getting to 
a little distance, they quickened their pace and made off, — much 
to the dismay of the Ambrakiots, who ran after them and tried 
to overtake them. The Akarnanians pursued, and their leaders 
had much difficulty in explaining to them the secret convention 
just concluded. Nor was it without some suspicions of treachery, 
and even personal hazard, from their own troops, that they at 
- length caused the fugitive Peloponnesians to be respected; while 
the Ambrakiots, the most obnoxious of the two to Akarnanian feel- 
ing, were pursued without any reserve, and two hundred of them 
were slain before they could escape into the friendly territory of 
the Agreans.! To distinguish Ambrakiots from Peloponnesians, 
similar in race and dialect, was, however, no easy task, and much 
dispute arose in individual cases. 

Unfairly as this loss fell upon Ambrakia, a far more severe 
calamity was yet in store for her. The large reinforcement from 
the city, which had been urgently invoked by the detachment at 
Olpz, started in due course as soon as it could be got ready, and 
entered the territory of Amphilochia about the time when the 
battle of Olpz was fought, but ignorant of that misfortune, and 
hoping to arrive soon enough to stand by their friends. Their 
march was made known to Demosthenés, on the day after the 
battle, by the Amphilochians; who, at the same time, indicated 
to him the best way of surprising them in the rugged and moun- 
tainous road along which they had to march, at the two conspic- 
uous peaks called Idomené, immediately above a narrow pass 
leading farther on to Olpæ. ‘It was known beforehand, by the 
line of march of the Ambrakiots, that they would rest for tke 
night at the lower of these two peaks, ready to march through 
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the pass on the next morning. On that same night, a detachment ~ 
of Amphilochians, under direction from Demosthenés, seized the 
higher of the two peaks ; while that commander himself, dividing 
his forces into two divisions, started from his position at Olpx in 
the evening after supper. One of these divisions, having the 
advantage of Amphilochian guides in their own country, marched 
by an unfrequented mountain road to Idomené ; the other, under 
Demosthenés himself, went directly through the pass leading from 
Idomené to Olpz. After marching all night, they reached the 
camp of the Ambrakiots a little before daybreak, — Demosthenés 
himself with his Messenians in the van. The surprise was com- 
plete; the Ambrakiots were found still lying down and asleep, 
while even the sentinels, uninformed of the recent battle,— hear- 
ing themselves accosted in the Doric dialect by the Messenians, 
whom Demosthenés had placed in front for that express purpose, 
and not seeing very clearly in the morning twilight, mistook 
them for some of their own fellow-citizens coming back from the 
other camp. The Akarnanians and Messenians thus fell among 
the Ambrakiots sleeping and unarmed, and without any possibil- 
ity of resistance. Large numbers of them were destroyed on the 
spot, and the remainder fled in all directions among the neighbor- 
ing mountains, none knowing the roads and the country ; it was 
the country of the Amphilochians, subjects of Ambrakia, but sub- 
jects averse to their condition, andnow making use of their perfect 
local knowledge and light-armed equipment, to inflict a terrible 
revenge on their masters. Some of the Ambrakiots became 
entangled in ravines, — others fell into ambuscades laid by the 
Amphilochians. Others again, dreading most of all to fall into 
the hands of the Amphilochians, barbaric in race as well as 
intensely hostile in feeling, and seeing no other possibility of 
escaping them, swam off to the Athenian ships cruising along the 
shore. There were but a small proportion of them who survived 
to return to Ambrakia.! 

The complete victory of Idomené, admirably prepared by 
Demosthenés, was achieved with scarce any loss: and the Akar- 
nanians, after erecting their trophy, despoiled the enemy’s dead 
and carried off the arms thus taken to Argos. 
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On the morrow they were visited by a herald, coming from 
those Ambrakiots who had fled into the Agrean territory, after 
the battle of Olpæ, and the subsequent pursuit. He came with 
the customary request from defeated soldiers, for permission to 
bury their dead who had fallen in that pursuit. Neither he, nor 
those from whom he came, knew anything of the destruction of 
their brethren at Idomené, — just as these latter had been igno- 
rant of the defeat at Olpee; while, on the other hand, the Akar- 
nanians in the camp, whose minds were full of the more recent 
and capital advantage at Idomené, supposed that the message 
referred to the men slain in that engagement. ‘The numerous 
panoplies just acquired at Idomené lay piled up in the camp, and 
the herald, on seeing them, was struck with amazement at the 
size of the heap, so much exceeding the number of those who 
were missing in his own detachment. An Akarnanian present 
asked the reason of his surprise, and inquired how many of his 
comrades had been slain,—meoning to refer to the slain at 
Idomené. “About two hundred,’ the herald replied. “Yet 
these arms here show, not that number, but more than a thousand 


3 


men.” “Then they are not the arms of those who fought with 


» 


us.” “Nay, but they are; if ye were the persons who fought 
yesterday at Idomené.” “ We fought with no one yesterday: it 
was the day before yesterday, in the retreat.” “O, then ye 
have to learn, that we were engaged yesterday with these others, 
who were on their march as reinforcement from the city of Am- 
brakia.” 

The unfortunate herald now learned for the first time that the 
large reinforcement from his city had been cut to pieces. So 
acute was his feeling of mingled anguish and surprise, that he 
raised a loud cry of woe, and hurried away at once, without say- 
ing another word; not even prosecuting his request about the 
burial of the dead bodies, — ee appears on this fatal occasion 
to have been neglected.! 

His grief was justified by the prodigious raapedeude of the 
calamity, which Thucydidés considers to have been the greatest 
that afflicted any Grecian city during the whole war prior to the 
peace of Nikias ; so incredibly great, indeed, that though he had 
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learned the number slain, he declines to set it down, from fear of 
not being believed, — a scruple which we, his readers, have much 
reason to regret. It appears that nearly the whole adult military 
population of Ambrakia was destroyed, and Demosthenés was 
urgent with the Akarnanians to march thither at once: had they i 
consented, Thucydidês tells us positively that the city would have 
surrendered without a blow.! But they refused to undertake the 
enterprise, fearing, according to the historian, that the Athenians 
at Ambrakia would be more troublesome neighbors to them than 
the Ambrakiots. That this reason was operative, we need not 
doubt : but it can hardly have been either the single, or even the 
chief, reason ; for, had it been so, they would have been equally 
afraid of Athenian cooperation in the blockade of Leukas, which 
they had strenuously solicited from Demosthenés, and had quar- 
relied with him for refusing. -Ambrakia was less near to them 


1 Thucyd. iii, 113. wa¥oe yap totro wig móe, ‘EAAnviox péytoroy On TOY 
kata TOV TOAEMOY Tove éyévero. Kai àpiðuòv oik éypapa Tov 
arotavovtar, dL6Tt ùmioTov TÒ ARGOS AéyeTat aGroréatat, öç mpd TO uéye- 
Yoo Tie Tóñewç. "Aurpakiav pévrot olda bre et éBovdgdyoav ’Akapvavec kat 
*AudiaAoxot, "ASnvaiog Kai Anpootéver merbóuevoi, edeiv, abtoBoel av 
elAov: viv dé édetoav, uù oi "ASnvaior éxovtec aÙTův yadewOrepot chiot 
TApOLKol Wot. 

We may remark that the expression karà ròv méAeuov Tévde, when it 
occurs in the first, second, third, or first half of the fourth Book of Thucy- 
didés, seems to allude to the first ten years of the Peloponnesian war, 
which ended with the peace of Nikias. 

Tn ‘a careful dissertation, by Franz Wolfgang Ullrich, analyzing the 
strueture of the history of Thucydidés, it is made to appear that the first, 
second, and third Books, with the first half of the fourth, were composed 
during the interval between the peace of Nikias and the beginning of the 
last nine years of the war, called the Dekeleian war; allowing for two 
passages in these early books which must have been subsequently intro- 
dyced. 

The later books seem to have been taken up by Thucydidés as a separate 
work, continuing the former, and a sort of separate preface is given for 
them (v, 26), yéypade dé kaè taŭra ó abtdg Oovkvdidye ’AInvaiog éfijc, ete. 
It is in this later portion that he first takes up the view peculiar to him, of 
reckoning the whole twenty-seven years as one continued war only nomi- 
nally interrupted (Ullrich, Beiträge zur Erklärung des ETTR pp. 85, 
125, 138, etc. Hamburgh, 1846). 

Compare ¿v T@ ToAéum THde (iii, 98), which in like manner means the 
war prior to the peace of Nikias. 
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` than Leukas, and in its present exhausted state, inspired ae 
fear: but the displeasure arising from the former refusal of 
Demosthenés had probably never been altogether appeased, nor 
were they sorry to find an opportunity of “mertifying him in a 
similar manner. > 

In the distribution of the spoil, three hundred RE. were 
first set apart as the perquisite of Demosthenés: the remainder 
were then distributed, one-third for the Athenians, the other two- 
thirds among the Akarnanian townships. The immense reserve, 
personally appropriated to Demosthenés, enables us to make 
some vague conjecture as to the total loss of Ambrakiots. The 
fraction of one-third, assigned to the Athenian people, must have 
been, we may imagine, six times as great, and perhaps even in 
larger proportion, than the reserve of the general: for the latter 
was at that time under the displeasure of the people, and anxious 
above all things to regain their favor, — an object which would 
be frustrated rather than promoted, if his personal share of the 
arms were not greatly disproportionate to the collective claim of 
the city. _ Reasoning upon this supposition, the panoplies assigned 
would be eighteen hundred, and the total of Ambra- 
n, whose arms became public property, would be five 
Toad four hundred. To which must be added some Ambra- 
kiots killed in their flight from Idomené by the Amphilochians, in 
dells, ravines, and by-places : probably those Amphilochians, who 
slew them, would appropriate the arms privately, without bring- 
ing them into the general stock. Upon this calculation, the total 
number of Ambrakiot slain in both battles and both pursuits, 
would be about six thousand: a number suitable to the grave 
expressions of Thucydidés, as well as to his statements, that the 
first detachment which marched to Olpæ was three thousand 
strong, and that the message sent home invoked as reinforce: 
ment the total force of the city. How totally helpless Ambrakia 
had become, is still more conclusively proved by the fact that the 
Corinthians were obliged shortly afterwards to send by land a 
detachment of three hundred hoplites for its defence.1 

The Athenian triremes soon returned to their station at Nau- 


|! Thucyd. iii, 114. Diodorus (xii; 60) abridges the narrative of Thu- 
cydidés. 
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: actin? after which a convention was concluded between the 
Akarnanians and Amphilochians on the one side, and the Am- 
brakiots and Peloponnesians — who had fled after the battle of 
Olpe into the territory of Salynthius and the Agræi — on the 
other, insuring a safe and unmolested egress to both of the 
ter.! With the Ambrakiots a more permanent pacification 
was effected: the Akarnanians and Amphilochians concluded 
with them a peace and alliance for one hundred years, on condi- 
tion that they should surrender all the Amphilochian territory 
and hostages in their possession, and should bind themselves to 
furnish no aid to Anaktorium, then in hostility to the Akarna- 
nians. Each party, however, maintained its separate alliance, — 
the Ambrakiots with the Peloponnesian confederacy, the Akarna- 
nians with Athens: it was stipulated that the Akarnanians should 


+ Thucyd. iii, 114. ’Axapvdvec dé kai’ Audidoyot, ameAdovtav ’ASnvaiav 
kal Anpootévove, Toïç oç Lahiviiov kai ’Aypaiovg Katadvyoiaw ’Aprpa- 
Karate Kal Iehorwovvnciow dvayapyow toreicavto é Olvaddv, olmep kal 
peTavéoryoav rapa Larivbuov. 

This is a very difficult passage. Hermann has conjectured, and Poppo, 
Göller, and Dr. Arnold all approve, the reading mapa Baduy instead 
of the two last words of this sentence. The passage Surin in be 
construed with this emendation, though there would still be an awkward- 
ness in the position of the relative oirep with regard to its antecedent, and 
in the position of the particle «a?, which ought then properly to come after 
petavéotnoav, and not before it. The sentence would then mean, that “the 
Ambrakiots and Peloponnesians, who had originally taken refuge with Salyn- 
thius, had moved away from his territory to Giniade,” from which place 
they were now to enjoy safe departure. 

I think, however, that the sentence would construe equally well, or at 
least with no greater awkwardness, without any conjectural alteration of 
the text, if we suppose Oiviaddéy to be not merely the name of the place, 
but the name of the inhabitants: and the word seems to be used in this 
double sense (Thucyd. ii, 100). As the word is already in the patronymic 
form, it would be difficult to deduce from it a new nomen gentile. Several 
of the Attic demes, which are in the patronymic form, present this same 
double meaning. If this supposition be admitted, the sentence will mean, 
that “safe retreat was granted to Ambrakiots and Peloponnesians from the 
Œniade, who also — kat, that is, they as well as the Ambrakiots and Pelo- 
ponnesians — went up to the territory of Salynthius.” These Œniadæ were 
enemies of the genéral body of Akarnanians (ii, 100), and they may well 
have gone thither to help in extricating the fugitive Ambrakiots and Pelo- 


ponnesians. 
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not be required to assist the Ambrakiots against Athens, nor the 
Ambrakiots to assist the Akarnanians against the Peloponnesian 
league; but against all other enemies, each engaged to lend aid 
to the other.! 

To. Demosthenés personally, the events on the coast of the 
Ambrakian gulf proved a signal good fortune, well-earned indeed 
by the skill which he had displayed. He was enabled to atone 
for his imprudence in the Ætolian expedition, and to reéstablish 
himself in the favor of the Athenian people. He sailed home in 
triumph to Athens, during the course of-the winter, with his 
reserved present of three hundred panoplies, which acquired 
additional value from the accident, that the larger number of pan- 
oplies, reserved out of the spoil for the Athenian people, were 
captured at sea, and never reached Athens. Accordingly, those 
brought by Demosthenés were the only trophy of the victory, 
and as such were deposited in the Athenian temples, where 
Thucydidés mentions them as still existing at the time when he 
wrote.? 

It was in the same autumn that-the Athenians were induced 
by an oracle to undertake the more complete purification of the 
sacred island of Delos. This step was probably taken to propi- 
tiate Apollo, since they were under the persuasion that the terri- 
ble visitation of the epidemic was owing to his wrath. And as 
it was about this period that the second attack of the epidemic, 
after having lasted a year, disappeared, — many of them prob- 
ably ascribed this relief to the effect of their pious cares at 
Delos. All the tombs in the island were opened ; the dead bodies 
were then exhumed, and reinterred in the neighboring island of 
Rheneia: and orders were given that for the future no deaths 
and no births should take place in the sacred island. Moreover, 
the ancient Delian festival — once the common point of meeting 
and solemnity for the whole Ionic race, and celebrated for its 
musical contests, before the Lydian and Persian conquests had 


1 Thucyd. iii, 114. -* 

2? Thucyd. iii, 114. Tà 0&8 viv dvaxeípeva èv Toïç 'ArTıkoŬçÇ 
iepoïç AnuooSéver èëņnpéðnoav, Tpiakóciat mavorAiat, Kat dywv avrg 
katérdevoe. Kal éyéveto Gua adté peta thy tie Aitwdiac Evudopdy cmd 
TavrTne THe Mpasews AdeeoTépa 7 KaVO<oC. 
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subverted the freedom and prosperity of Ionia— was now re- 
newed. The Athenians celebrated the festival with its accompa- 
nying matches, even the chariot-race, in a manner more splendid 
than had ever been known in former times: and they appointed 
a similar festival to be celebrated every fourth year. At this 
period they were excluded both from the Olympic and the 
Pythian games, which probably made the revival of the Delian 
festival more gratifying tothem. The religious zeal and muni- 
ficence of Nikias was striking displayed at Delos. 


CHAPTER LII. 
SEVENTH YEAR OF THE WAR.—CAPTURE OF SPHAKTERIA. 


THE invasion of Attica by the Lacedemonians had now be- 
come an ordinary enterprise, undertaken in every year of the 
war except the third and sixth, and then omitted only from acci- 
dental causes; though the same hopes were no longer entertained 
from it as at the commencement of the war. During the present 
spring, Agis king of Sparta conducted the Peloponnesian army 
into the territory, seemingly about the end of April, and repeated 
the usual ravages. 

Tt seemed, however, as if Korkyra were about to become the 
principal scene of the year’s military operations: for the exiles 
of the oligarchical party, having come back to the island and for- 
tified themselves on Mount Ist6né, carried on war with ‘so much 
activity against the Korkyreans in the city, that distress and 
even famine reigned there; while sixty Peloponnesian triremes 
were sent thither to assist the aggressors. As soon as it became 
known at Athens how hardly the Korkyrzans in the city were 
pressed, orders were given to an Athenian fleet of forty triremes, 
about to sail for Sicily under Eurymedon and Sophoklés, to halt 


1 Thucyd. iii, 104; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 3, 4; Diodor. xii, 58. 
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in thu voyage. at Korkyra, and to lend whatever aid might be 
needed. But during | he course of this ages an incident 
occurred elsewhere, neither foreseen nor imagined by any one, 
which gave a new character and promise to the whole war, — 
illustrating forcibly the observations of Periklés. and Archidamus 
before its commencement, on. the impossibility of calculating what 
turn events might take.? 

So high did Demosthenés stand in the pees of his country- 
men, after his brilliant successes in the Ambrakian, gulf, that they 
granted him permission, at his own request, to go aboard and to 
employ the fleet in any descent which he might think expedient 
on the coast of Peloponnesus. The attachment of this active 
officer to the Messenians at Naupaktus, inspired him with the 
idea of planting a detachment of them on some well-chosen mari- 
time post in the ancient Messenian territory, from whence they 
would be able permanently to harass the Lacedemonians and 
provoke revolt among the Helots,—the more so, from their 
analogy of race and dialect. The Messenians, active in priva- 
teering, and dsubtiess well acquainted with the points of this 
coast, all of which had formerly belonged to their ancestors, had 
probably indicated to him Pylus, on the. southwestern, shore, 
That ancient and Homeric name was applied specially and: prop- 
erly to. denote the. promontory which forms the northern, termi- 
nation. of the modern bay of Navarino, opposite to the island 
of Sphagia, or Sphakteria; though in vague language the 
whole neighboring district seers also to. have been called 
Pylus. Accordingly, in circumnavigating Laconia, Demosthenés 
requested that the fleet might be detained at this spot long 
enough to. enable him to fortify it, engaging himself to stay 
afterwards. and maintain it with a garrison. It was an uninhabit- 
ed promontory, about forty-five miles from Sparta; that is, as 
far distant as any portion of her territory, presenting rugged 
cliffs, and easy of defence both by sea and land: but its great 
additional recommendation, with reference to the maritime power 
of Athens, consisted in its overhanging the spacious and secure 
basin now called the bay of Navarino. That basin. was fronted 
and protected by the islet called Sphakteria, or Sphagia, untrod- 


1 Thucyd. iv, 2, 3. 2 Thucyd. i, 140; ii, 11. 
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untenanted, and full of me., which stretched neag the coast 
pe oy a ag mile and three quarters, leaving o two narrow 
entrances : one at its northern end, opposite to the position fixed 
on by Demosthenés, so confined as to admit only two triremes 
x r at the southern end, about four times as 
broad ; while: ‘inner water approached by these two channels 
was both roomy and protected. It was on the coast of Pelopon- 
nesus, a little within the northern or narrowest of the two chan- 
nels, that Demosthenés proposed to plant his little fort, — the 
ground being itself eminently favorable? and a spring of fresh 
water Lin the centre of the promontory.? 


t Thucyd. iv, 26. 

2 Topography of Sphakteria and Pylus. The description given by Thu- 
cydidés, of the memorable incidents in or near Pylus and Sphakteria, is per- 
fectly clear, intelligible, and consistent with itself, as to topography. But 
when we consult the topography of the scene as it stands now, we find 
yarious circumstances which cannot possibly be reconciled with Thucydidés. 
Both Colonel Leake (Travels in the Morea, vol. i, pp. 402-415) and Dr. Ar- 
nold (Appendix to the second and third volume of his Thucydidés, p. 444) 
have given plans of the coast, accompanied with valuable remarks. 

The main discrepancy, between the statement of Thucydidés and the 
present state of the coast, is to be found in the breadth of the two channels 
between Sphakteria and the mainland. The southern entrance into the 
bay of Navarino is now between thirteen hundred and fourteen hundred 
yards, with a depth of water varying from five, seven, twenty-eight, thirty- 
three fathoms ; whereas Thucydidés states it as being only a breadth ade- 
quate to admit eight or nine triremes abreast. The northern entrance is 
about one hundred and fifty yards in width, with a shoal or bar of sand 
lying across it on which there are not more than eighteen inches of water : 
heya tells us that it afforded room for no more than two triremes, 

s narrative implies a much greater depth of water, so as to make the 
entrance for triremes perfectly unobstructed. 

Colonel Leake supposes that. Thucydidés was: misinformed as to the 
breadth of the southern passage ; but Dr. Arnold has on this point given a 
satisfactory reply,—that the narrowness of the breadth is not merely 
affirmed in the numbers of Thucydidés, but is indirectly implied in his nar 
rative, where he tells us that the Lacedzemonians intended to choke up both 
of them by triremes closely packed. Obviously, this expedient could not 
be dreamt of, except for a very narrow mouth. The same reply suffices 
against the doubts which Bloomfield and Poppo (Comment. p. 10) raise 
about the genuineness of the numerals òxrò or évvéa in. Thucydidés; a 
doubt which merely transfers the supposed error from Thucydidés to the 
writer of the MS. 
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But Eurymedon and Sophoklés decidedly rejected all proposi- 


tion of delay; and with much reason, since they had been in- 
formed (though seemingly without truth) that the Peloponnesian 
fleet had actually reached Korkyra: they might well have 
remembered the mischief which had ensued three years before 


Dr. Arnold has himself raised a still graver doubt; whether the island 
now called Sphagia be really the same as Sphakteria, and whether the bay 
of Navarino be the real harbor of Pylus., He suspects that the Pale-Nava 
rino which has been generally understood to be Pylus, was in reality the 
ancient Sphakteria, separated from the mainland in ancient times by a 
channel at the north as well as by another at the southeast, —though now 
it is not an island at all. He farther suspects that the lake or lagoon called 
Lake of Osmyn Aga, north of the harbor of Navarino, and immediately 
under that which he supposes to have been Sphakteria, was the ancient 
harbor of Pylus, in which the sea-fight between the Athenians and Lacede- 
monians took place. He does not, indeed, assert this as a positive opinion, 
but leans to it as the most probable, admitting that there are difficulties 
either way. 

Dr. Arnold has stated some of the difficulties which beset this hypothesis 
(p. 447), but there was one which he has not stated, which appears to me 
the most formidable of all, and quite fatal to the admissibility of his opin- 
ion. If the Paleokastro of Navarino was the real ancient Sphakteria, it 
must have been a second island situated to the northward of Sphagia. 
There must therefore have been two islands close together off the coast and 
near the scene. Now if the reader will follow the account of Thucydidés, 
he will see that there certainly was no more than one island, — Sphakteria, 
without any other near or adjoining to it; see especially c. 13: the Athe- 
nian fleet under Eurymedon, on first arriving, was obliged to go back some 
distance to the island of Prôtê, because the island of Sphakteria was full of 
Lacedemonian hoplites: if Dr. Arnold’s hypothesis were admitted, there 
would have been nothing to hinder them from landing on Sphagia itself, — 
the same inference may be deduced from c. 8. The statement of Pliny (H. 
N. iv, 12) that there were tres Sphagie off Pylus, unless we suppose with 
Hardeuin that two of them were mere rocks, appears to me inconsistent 
with the account of Thucydidés. 

I think that there is no alternative except to suppose that a great altera- 
tion has taken place in the two passages which separate Sphagia from the 
mainland, during the interval of two thousand four hundred years which 
separates us from Thucydidés. The mainland to the south of Navarino 
must have been much nearer than it is now to the southern portion of 
Spbagia, while the northern passage also must have been then both nar- 
rower and clearer. To suppose a change in the configuration -of the coast 
to this extent, seems noway extravagant: any other hypothesis which may 
be started will be found involved in much greater difficulty. 

$ 
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from the delay of the reinforcement sent to Phormio in some 
desultory operations on the coast of Krete. The fleet acéord- 
~ingly passed by Pylus without stopping: but a terrible storm 
. drove them back and forced them to seek shelter in the very 
harbor which Demosthenés had fixed upon,—the only harbor 
anywhere near. ‘That officer took advantage of this acci- 
dent to renew his proposition, which however appeared to the 
commanders chimerical: there were plenty of desert capes round 
Peloponnesus, they said, if he chose to waste the resources of the 
city in occupying them,! — nor were they at all moved by his 
reasons in reply. Finding himself thus unsuccessful, Demos- 
thenés presumed upon the undefined permission granted to him 
by the Athenian people, to address himself first to the soldiers, 
last of all to the taxiarchs, or inferior officers, and to persuade 
them to second his project, even against the will of the command- 
ers. Much inconvenience might well have arisen from such 
clashing of authority: but it happened that both the soldiers and 
the taxiarchs took the same view of the case as their command- 
ers, and refused compliance: nor can we be surprised at such 
reluctance, when we reflect upon the seeming improbability of 
being able to maintain such a post against the great real, and still 
greater supposed, superiority of Lacedemonian land-force. It 
happened, however, that the fleet was detained there for some 
days by stormy weather ; so that the soldiers, having nothing to 
do, were seized with the spontaneous impulse of occupying them- 
selves with the fortification, and crowded around to execute it 
with all the emulation of eager volunteers. Having contem- 
plated nothing of the kind on starting from Athens, they had 
neither tools for cutting stone, nor hods for carrying mortar :2 
accordingly, they were compelled to build their wall by collecting 
such pieces of rock or stones as they found, and putting them 
together as each happened to fit in: whenever mortar was 
needed, they brought it up on their backs bent inwards, with 
hands joined behind them to prevent it from slipping away. Such 
deficiencies were made up, however, partly by the unbounded 


1 Thucyd. iv, 3. The account, alike meagre and inaccurate, given by 
Diodorus, of these interesting events in Pylus and Sphakteria, will be found 
in Diodor. xii, 61-64 2 Thucyd. iy, 4. 
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ardor of the soldiers, partly by the natural difficulties of the 
ground, which hardly required fortification except at particular 
points; the work was completed in a rough way in six days, and 
Demosthenés was left in garrison with five ships, while Euryme- 
don with the main fleet sailed away to Korkyra. The crews of 
the five ships, two of which, however, were sent away to warn 
Eurymedon afterwards, would amount to about one thousand 
in all: but there presently arrived two armed Messenian priva- 
teers, from which Demosthenés obtained a reinforcement of forty 
Messenian hoplites, together with a supply of wicker shields, 
though more fit for show than for use, wherewith to arm his 
rowers. Altogether, it appears that he must have had about two 
hundred hoplites, besides the half-armed seamen.! 

Intelligence of this attempt to plant, even upon the Lacede- 
monian territory, the annoyance and insult of a hostile post, was 
soon transmitted to Sparta,— yet no immediate measures were 
taken to march to the spot; as well from the natural slowness of 
the Spartan character, strengthened by a festival which happened 
to be then going on, as from the confidence entertained that, 
whenever attacked, the expulsion of the enemy was certain. A 
stronger impression, however, was made by the news upon the 
Lacedzemonian army invading Attica, who were at the same time 
suffering from want of provisions, the corn not being yet ripe, and 
from an unusually cold spring: accordingly, Agis marched them 
back to Sparta, and the fortification of Pylus thus produced the 
effect of abridging the invasion to the unusually short period of 
fifteen days. It operated in like manner to.the protection of 
Korkyra : for the Peloponnesian fleet, recently arrived thither, 
or still on its way, received orders immediately to return for the 
attack of Pylus. Having avoided the Athenian fleet by trans- 
porting the ships across the isthmus at Leukas, it reached Pylus 
about the same’ time as the Lacedemonian land-force from 
Sparta, composed of the Spartans themselves and the neighbor- 
ing Periceki : for the more distant Periceki, as well as the Pelopon- 


* Thucyd. iv, 9. Demosthenés placed the greater number (tod¢ m02A0dc) 
of his hoplites round the walls of his post, and selected sixty of them to 


march down to the shore. This implies a total which can hardly be less 
than two hundred. 
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nesian allies, being just returned from Attica, were summoned to 
come as soon as they could, but did not accompany this first march. ! 

‘At the last moment, before the Peloponnesian fleet came in 
and occupied the harbor, Demosthenés detached two out of his 
five triremes to warn Eurymedon and the main fleet, and to en- 
treat immediate succor: the remaining ships he hauled ashore 
under the fortification, protecting them by palisades planted in 
front, and preparing to defend himself in the best manner he 
could. Having posted the larger portion of his force, — some of 
them mere seamen without arms, and many only half-armed, — 
round the assailable points of the fortification, to resist attacks 
from the land-force, he himself, with sixty chosen hoplites and a 
few bowmen, marched out of the fortification down to the sea- 
shore. It was on that side that the wall was weakest, for the 

_ Athenians, confident in their naval superiority, had given them- 
selves little trouble to provide against an assailant fleet. Accord- 
ingly, Demosthenés foresaw that the great stress of the attack 
would lie on the sea-side, and his only chance of safety consisted 
in preventing the enemy from landing; a purpose, seconded by 
the rocky and perilous shore, which left no possibility of approach 
for ships, except on a narrow space immediately under the 
fortification. It was here that he took post, on the water’s edge, 
addressing a few words of encouragement to his men, and warn- 
ing them that it was useless now to display acuteness in sum- 
ming up perils which were but too obvious,—and that the 
only chance of escape lay in boldly encountering the enemy 
before they could set foot ashore; the difficulty of effecting 
a landing from ships in the face of resistance being better known 
to Athenian mariners than to any one else.? 

With a fleet of forty-three triremes, under Thrasymelidas, and a 
powerful land-force, simultaneously attacking, the Lacedemonians 
had good hopes of storming at once a rock so hastily converted 
into a military post. But as they foresaw that the first attack 
might possibly fail, and that the fleet of Eurymedon would prob- 
ably return, they resolved to occupy forthwith the island of 
Sphakteria, the natural place where the Athenian fleet would 
take station for the purpose of assisting the garrison ashore. 


1 Thucyd. iv, 8. ? Thucyd. iv, 10. 
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The neighborit.g coast on the mainland of Peloponnesus was 
both harborless and hostile, so that there was no other spot near, 
where they could take station. And the Lacedemonian com- 
manders reckoned upon being able to stop up, as it were mechan- 
ically, both the two entrances into the harbor, by triremes lashed 
together, from the island to the mainland, with their prows 
pointing outwards ; so that they would be able at any rate, occu- 
pying the island as well as the two channels, to keep off the 
Athenian fleet, and to hold Demosthenés closely blocked up! on 
the rock of Pylus, where his provisions would quickly fail him. 
-With these views, they drafted off by lot some hoplites from each 
of the Spartan lochi, accompanied as usual by- Helots, and sent 
them across to Sphakteria; while their land-force and their fleet 
approached at once to attack-the fortification. 

Of the assault on the land-side, we hear little: the Lacede- 
monians were proverbially unskilful in the attack of anything 
like a fortified place, and they appear now to have made little 
impression. But the chief stress and vigor of the attack came 
on the sea-side, as Demosthenés had foreseen. The landing- 
place, even where practicable, was still rocky and difficult, — and 
so narrow in dimensions, that the Lacedzmonian ships could only 
approach by small squadrons at a time; while the Athenians 
maintained their ground firmly to prevent a single man from set- 
ting foot on land. The assailing triremes rowed up with loud 
shouts and exhortations to each other, striving to gét so placed as 
that the hoplites in the bow could effect a landing: but such were 
the difficulties arising partly from the rocks and partly from the 
defence, that squadron after squadron tried this in vain. . Nor 
did even the gallant example of Brasidas procure for them any 
better success. That officer, commanding a trireme, and observ- 
ing that some of the pilots near him were cautious in driving 
their ships close in shore for fear of breaking them against the 
rocks, indignantly called to them not to spare the planks of their 
vessels, when the enemy had insulted them by erecting a fort 
in the country: Lacedæmonians, he exclaimed, ought to carry 
the landing by force, even though their ships should be dashed 


| Thucyd. iv, 8. rode pay oby garAove taic vavolv dvtimpdpore bony 
KAnoew éiuchaoy 
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to pieces, — nor ought the Peloponnesian allies to be backward 
in sacrificing their ships for Sparta, in return for the many ser- 
vices which she had rendered to them.! Foremost in perform- 
ance as well as in exhortation, Brasidas constrained his own pilot 
to drive his ship close in, and advanced in person even on to the 
landing-steps for the purpose of leaping first ashore. But here 
he stood exposed to all the weapons of the Athenian defenders, 
who beat him back and pierced him with so many wounds, that 
he fainted away, and fell back into the bows, or foremost part of 
the trireme, beyond the rowers; while his shield, slipping away 
from the arm, dropped down and rolled overboard into the sea. 
His ship was obliged to retire, like the rest, without having effected 
any landing: and all these successive attacks from the sea, repeat- 
ed for one whole day and a part of the next were repulsed by 
Demosthenés and his little band with victorious bravery. To 
both sides it seemed a strange reversal of ordinary relations,2 
that the Athenians, essentially maritime, should be fighting on 
land— and that, too, Lacedemonian land — against the Lace- 
demonians, the select land-warriors of Greece, now on ship- 
board, and striving- in vain to compass a landing on their own 
shore. The Athenians, in honor of their success, erected a tro- 
phy, the chief ornament of which was the shield of Brasidas, 
which had been cast ashore by the water. 

On the third day, the Lacedemonians did not repeat their 
attack, but sent some of their vessels round to <Asiné, in the 
Messenian gulf, for timber to construct battering machines ; which 
they intended to employ against the wall of Demosthenés, on the 
side towards the harbor, where it was higher, and could not be 
assailed without machines, but where, at the same time, there 
was great facility in landing, — for their previous attack had been 
made on the side fronting the sea, where the wall was lower, but 


1 Thucyd. iv, 11, 12; Diodor. xii. Consult an excellent note of Dr. Ar- ° 
nold on this passage, in which he contrasts the looseness and exaggeration 
of Diodorus with the modest distinctness of ‘Thucydides. 

2 Thucyd. iv, 12.. émè road yàp éroter rH¢ dosne tv TO TOTE, TOIC ev 
Qmeporae páiora eiva Kai TA MEd Kpariatolg, TOig dè Dahacotorg Te Kal 
Taig vavol nàelorov Tpoeyety. 

VOL. VI. 14* 2loe, 
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the difficulties of landing insuperable.! But before these ships 
came back, the face of affairs was seriously changed by the un- 
welcome return of the Athenian fleet from Zakynthus, under 
Eurymedon, reinforced by four Chian ships, and some of the 
guardships at Naupaktus, so as now to muster fifty sail. The 
Athenian admiral, finding the enemy’s fleet in possession of the 
harbor, and seeing both the island of Sphakteria occupied, and 
the opposite shore covered with Lacedemonian_hoplites,? — for 
the allies from all parts of Peloponnesus had now arrived, — 
looked around in vain for a place to land, and could find no other 


night-station except the uninhabited island of Prôtê, not very far © 


distant. From hence he sailed forth in the morning to Pylus, 
prepared for a naval engagement,— hoping that perhaps the 
Lacedemonians might come out to fight him in the open sea, but 
resolved, if this did not happen, to force his way in and attack 
the fleet in the harbor ; the breadth of sea between Sphakteria 
and the mainland being sufficient to admit of nautical manceuvre.3 
The Lacedemonian admirals, seemingly confounded by the speed 
of the Athenian fleet in coming back, never thought of sailing 
out of the harbor to fight, nor did they even realize their scheme 
of blocking up the two entrances of the harbor with triremes 


1 Thucyd. iv, 13, éArigovreg TÒ Kata Tò» Atpéva Tetyoc Üpoç uèv ever, 
aToBaceus è uadtora ovone édeiv unyavaic. See Poppo’s note upon this 
passage. 2 Thucyd. iv, 14. 

3 Thucyd. iv, 13. The Lacedemonians mapeokevéčovrto, jy éordén Tiç, 
Oc èv TO Atpéve ÖVTL 0b OuiKpO VAVUAXITOVTEÇ. 

The expression, “the harbor which was not small,” to designate the spa- 
cious bay of Navarino, has excited much remark from Mr. Bloomfield and 
Dr. Arnold, and was indeed one of the reasons which induced the latter to 
suspect that the harbor meant by Thucydidés was not the bay of Navarino, 
but the neighboring lake of Osmyn Aga. 

I have already discussed that supposition in a former note: but in refer- 
ence to the expression où outxp@, we may observe, first, that the use of neg- 
ative expressions to conyey a positive idea would be in the ordinary man- 
ner of Thucydidés. 

But farther, I have stated in a previous note that it is indispensable, in 
my judgment, to suppose the island of Sphakteria to have touched the 
mainland much more closely in the time of Thucydidés than it does now. 
At that time, therefore; very probably, the basin of Navarino was not so 
large as we now find it. 
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closely lashed together. Both entrances were left open, though 
they determined to defend themselves within: but even here, so 
defective were their precautions, that several of their triremes 
were yet moored, and the rowers not fully aboard, when the 
Athenian admirals sailed in by both entrances at once to attack 
them. Most of the Lacedemonian triremes, afloat, and in fight- 
ing trim, resisted the attack for a certain time, but were at length 
vanquished, and driven back to the shore, many of them with 
Serious injury.! Five of them were captured and towed off, one 
with all her crew aboard: and the Athenians, vigorously. pursu- 
ing their success, drove against such as took refuge on the shore, 
as well as those which were not manned at the moment when the 
attack began, and had not been able to get afloat or into action. 
Some of the vanquished triremes being deserted by their crews, 
who jumped out upon the land, the Athenians were proceeding 
to tow them off, when the Lacedemonian hoplites on the shore 
opposed a new and strenuous resistance. Excited to the utmost 
pitch by witnessing the disgraceful defeat of their fleet, and 
aware of the cruel consequences which turned upon it, — they 
marched all armed into the water, seized the ships to prevent 
them from being dragged off, and engaged in a desperate conflict 
to baffle the assailants: we have already seen a similar act of 
bravery, two years before, on the part of the Messenian hoplites 
accompanying the fleet of Phormio near Naupaktus.2 Extraor- 
dinary daring and valor was here displayed on both sides, in the 
attack as well as in the defence, and such was the clamor and 
confusion, that neither the land skill of the Lacedemonians, nor 
the sea skill of the Athenians, were of much avail: the contest 
was one of personal valor and considerable suffering on both 
sides. At fenoth the Lacedemonians carried their point, and 
saved. all the ships ashore; none being carried away except those 
at first captured. Both parties thus separated: the Athenians 
retired to the fortress at Pylus, where they were doubtless hailed 


1 Thucyd. iv, 14. črpocav uèv modddg, mévre J EAaBov. We cannot | 
in English speak of wounding a trireme, — though the Greek word is both 
lively and accurate, to represent the blow inflicted by the impinging beak 


of an enemy’s ship. 
2 See above, in this History, chap. 
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with overflowing joy by their comrades, and where they erected 
a trophy for their victory, giving up the enemy’s dead for burial, 
and picking up the floating wrecks and pieces.! 
But the great prize of the victory was neither in the He ships 
captured, nor in the relief afforded to the besieged at Pylus. . It 
lay in the hoplites occupying the island of Sphakteria, who were 
now cut off from the mainland, as well as from all supplies. The 
Athenians, sailing round it in triumph, already looked upon 
them as their prisoners; while the Lacedzmonians on the oppo- 
site mainland, deeply distressed, but not knowing what to do, 
sent to Sparta for advice. So grave was the emergency, that the 
ephors came in person to the spot forthwith. Since they. could 
still muster sixty triremes, a greater number than the Athenians, 
— besides a large force on land, and the whole command of the 
resources of the country, — while the Athenians had no footing 
on shore except the contracted promontory of Pylus, we might 
have imagined that a strenuous effort to carry off the imprisoned 
detachment across the narrow strait to the mainland would have 
had a fair chance of success. And probably, if either Demos- 
thenés or Brasidas had been in command, such an effort’ would 
have been made. But Lacedemonian courage was rather stead- 
fast and unyielding than adventurous: and, moreover, the 
Athenian superiority at sea exercised a sort of fascination over 
men’s minds, analogous to that of the Spartans themselves on 
land; so that the ephors, on reaching Pylus, took a desponding 
view of their position, and sent a herald tothe Athenian generals 
to propose an armistice, in order to allow time for envoys- to go 
to Athens and treat for peace. 
To this Eurymedon and Demosthenés assented, and an armis- 
tice was concluded on the following terms: The Lacedamonians 
agreed to surrender not only all their triremes now in the harbor, 
but also all the rest in their ports, altogether to the number of 
sixty ; also, to abstain from all attack upon the fortress at Pylus, 
either by land or sea, for such time as should be necessary for 
the mission of envoys to Athens as well as for their return, both 
to be effected in an Athenian trireme provided for the purpose. 
The Athenians on their side engaged to desist from all hostilities 


Thucyd. iv..13..14. 
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during the like interval ; but it was agreed that they should keep 
strict and unremitting watch over the island, yet without landing 
upon it. For the subsistence of the detachment in. the island, 
the Lacedemonians were permitted to send over every day two 
cheenikes of barley-meal in cakes, ready baked, two kotyle of 
wine,! and some meat, for each hoplite, — together with half that 
quantity for each of the attendant Helots; but this was all to be 
done under the supervision of the Athenians, with peremptory 
obligation to send no secret additional supplies. It was, more- 
over, expressly stipulated that if any one provision of the armis- 
tice, small or great, were violated, the whole-should be considered 
as null and void. Lastly, the Athenians engaged, on the return 
of the envoys from Athens, to restore the triremes in the same 
* condition as they received them. z 

Such terms sufficiently attest the humiliation and anxiety of 
the Lacedzmonians; while the surrender of their entire naval 
force to the number of sixty triremes, which was forthwith car- 
ried into effect, demonstrates at the same time that they sincerely 
believed in the possibility of obtaining peace. Well aware that 
they were themselves the original beginners of the war, at a time 
when the Athenians desired peace, and that the latter had 
besides made fruitless overtures while under the pressure of the 
epidemic, they presumed that the same dispositions still pre- 
vailed at Athens, and that their present pacific wishes would be 
so gladly welcomed as to procure without difficulty 4 the relinquish- 
ment of the prisoners in Sphakteria.? 

The oon envoys, conveyed to Athens in an Athe- 
nian trireme, appeared before the public assembly to set forth 
their mission, according to custom, prefacing their address with 


! Thucyd. iv; 16. The chænix was equivalent to about two pints, Eng- 
lish dry measure: it was considered as the usual daily sustenance for a 
slave. Each Lacedemonian soldier had, therefore, double of this daily al- 
lowance, besides meat, in weight and quantity not specified: the fact that 
the quantity of meat is not specified, seems to show that they did not-fear 
abuse in this item. 
| The kotyla contained about half a pint, English wine measure: each 
| Lacedzmonian soldier had, therefore, a pint of wine daily. It was always 
the practice in Greece to drink the wine with a large admixture of water. 


? Thucyd. iv, 21: compare vii, 18. 
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some apologies for that brevity of speech which belonged to their 
country. Their proposition was in substance a very simple one: 
“ Give up to us the men in the island, and accept, in exchange 
for this favor, peace, with the alliance of Sparta.” They en- 
forced their cause, by appeals, well-turned and conciliatory, 
partly indeed to the generosity, but still more to the prudential 
calculation of Athens; explicitly admitting the high and glorious 
vantage-ground on which she was now placed, as well as their 
own humbled dignity and inferior position! They, the Lacede- 
monians, the first and greatest power in Greece, were now smit- 
ten by adverse fortune of war, — and that too without misconduct 
of their own, so that they were for the first time obliged to solicit 
an enemy for peace; which Athens had the precious opportunity 
of granting, not merely with honor to herself, but also in such 
manner as to create in their minds an ineffaceable friendship. 
And it became Athens to make use of her present good fortune 
while she had it, — not to rely upon its permanence, nor to abuse 
it by extravagant demands; her own imperial prudence, as well 
as the present circumstances of the Spartans, might teach her 
how unexpectedly the most disastrous casualties occurred. By 
granting what was now asked, she might make a peace which 
would be far more durable than if it were founded on the extorted 
compliances of a weakened enemy, because it would rest on 
Spartan honor and gratitude; the greater the previous enmity, 
the stronger would be such reactionary sentiment? But if 
Athens should now refuse, and if, in the farther p: 
the war, the men in Sphakteria should perish,- 

inexpiable ground of quarrel,3 peculiar to Sparta he 
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1 Thucyd. iv, 18. yvõre dè Kat é¢ Tag huerépaç viv Evudopac aniddvrec, 
etc. 3 Thucyd. iv, 19. 

* Thucyd. iv, 20. quiv dè Kade, eimep tore, éxer dudotépoig  Evvar 
2ayù, npiv Te avnkeotov did uécov yevóuevov jude karahaßeiv, iv 3 dvayKn 
aidiov vuv čyðpav mpd¢ tH kovy Kal idiav éyew, suae ðè orepyOHvat 
Gv vov mpokadotpueSa, 

I understand these words xocvi and idia agreeably to the explanation of 
the Scholiast, from whom Dr. Arnold, as well as Poppo and Göller, depart, 
in my judgment erroneously, The whole war had been begun in consequence 
of the complaints of the Peloponnesian allies, and of wrongs alleged to 
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be added to those already subsisting, which rather concerned 
Sparta as the chief of the Peloponnesian confederacy. Nor was 
it only the good-will and gratitude.of the Spartans which Athens 
would earn by accepting the proposition tendered to her; she 
would farther acquire the grace and glory of conferring peace 
on Greece, which all the Greeks would recognize as her act. 
And when once the two preémirient powers, Athens and Sparta, 
were established in cordial amity, the remaining Grecian 
states would be too weak -to resist what they two might pre- 
scribe.! 

Such was the language held by the Lacedemonians in the 
assembly at Athens. It was discreetly calculated for their pur- 
pose, though when we turn back to the commencement of tlfe 
war, and read the lofty declarations of the Spartan ephors and 
assembly respecting the wrongs of their allies and the necessity 
of extorting full indemnity for them from Athens, the contrast 
is indeed striking. On this occasion, the Lacedzemonians acted 
entirely for themselves and from consideration of their own 
necessities ; severing themselves from their allies, and soliciting 
a special peace for themselves, with as little scruple as the Spar- 
tan general, Menedzus, during the preceding year, when he 
abandoned his Ambrakiot confederates after the battle of Olpa, 
to conclude a separate capitulation with Demosthenés. 

The course proper to be adopted by Athens in reference to the 


e to them by Athens: Sparta herself had no ground of com- 
nothing of which she desired redress. 

nold translates it: “ We shall hate you not only nationally, for the 
wound you have inflicted on Sparta; but also individually, because so many 
of us will have lost our near relations from your inflexibility.” “ The 
Spartan aristocracy (he adds) would feel it a personal wound to lose at 
once so many of its members, connected by blood or marriage with its 
principal families: compare Thucyd. v, 15.” 

We must recollect, however, that the Athenians could not possibly know 
at this time that the hoplites inclosed in Sphakteria belonged in great pro- 
portion to the first families in Sparta. And the Spartan envoys would 
surely have the diplomatic prudence to abstain from any facts or argu- 
ments which would reveal, or even suggest, to them so important a secret. 

1 Thucyd. iv, 20. qpyav yàp kaè buav ravTa AeyovTwy Tó ye dAdo ‘“EAAnv- 
LKÒV lore bru bmodeéoTEpov Ov TÈ ÉYLOTA TLUOEL 

Aristophanés, Pac. 1048. 'Ečòv oreroauévore Kowa The “EAAGoe úpyetv 
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proposition, however, was by no means obvious. In all proba- 
bility, the trireme which brought the Lacedzemonian envoys also 
brought the first news of that unforeseen and instantaneous turn 
of events which had rendered the Spartans in Sphakteria certain 
prisoners, — so it was then conceived, — and placed the whole 
Lacedemonian fleet in their power; thus giving a totally new 
character of the war. The sudden arrival of such prodigious 
intelligence, — the astounding presence of Lacedzemonian envoys, 
bearing the olive-branch, and in an attitude of humiliation, — 
must have produced in the susceptible public of Athens emotions 
of the utmost intensity; an elation and confidence such as had 
probably never been felt since the reconquest of Samos. - It was 
difficult at first to measure the full bearings of the new situation, 
and even Periklés himself might have hesitated what to recom- 
mend: but the immediate and dominant impression with the gen- 
eral public was, that Athens might now ask her own terms, as 
consideration for the prisoners in the island.’ Of this reigning 
tendency Kleon? made himself the emphatic organ, as he had 
done three years before in the sentence passed on the Mityle- 
neans; a man who— like leading journals, in modern times — 
often appeared to guide the public because he gave vehement 
utterance to that which they were already feeling, and carried it 
out in its collateral bearings and consequences. On the present 
occasion, he doubtless spoke with the most genuine conviction ; 
for he was full of the sentiment of Athenian force and Athenian 
imperial dignity, as well as disposed to a sanguine view of future 
chances. Moreover, in a discussion like that now opened, where 
there was much room for doubt, he came forward WEE Stopbti. 
tion at once plain and decisive. Reminding the Athenians of 
~ 1 Thucyd. iv, 21. 7 

2 Thucyd. iv, 21. páñiora- dè abrode évğye KAéwv 6 Kieawérov, àv 
Onuaywyo¢ Kar’ èketvov Tov ypóvov dv kal TH djuw mrÝavóraToç: kal Emevoer 
arokpivacd.at, ete. 

This sentence reads like a first introduction of Kleon to the notice of the 
reader. It would appear that Thucydidés had forgotten that he had before 
introduced Kleon on occasion of the Mitylenzean surrender, and that too in 
language very much the same, iii, 36. xa? KAéwy ó KAeawérov, — Ov kal ç rà 
dhda Bıaióraroç tov nodutaOv, kal TO huy Taoù nod èy TH TÓTE TdavEe- 
raroc, ete, 
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the dishonorable truce of thirty years to which they had been 
compelled by the misfortunes of the time to accede, fourteen 
years before the Peloponnesian war, — Kleon insisted that now 
was the time for Athens to recover what she had then lost, — 
Nisa, Peg, Treezen, and Achaia. He proposed that Sparta 
should be required to restore these to Athens, in exchange for 
the soldiers now blocked up in Sphakteria; after which a truce 
might be concluded for as long a time as might be deemed 
expedient. 

This decree, adopted by the assembly, was communicated as 
the answer of Athens to the Lacedemonian envoys, who had 
probably retired after their first address, and were now sent for 
again into the assembly, to hear it. On being informed of the 
resolution, they made no comment on its substance, but invited 
the Athenians to name commissioners, who might discuss with 
them freely and deliberately suitable terms for a pacification. 
Here, however, Kleon burst upon them with an indignant rebuke. 
He had thought from the first, he said, that they came with dis- 
honest purposes, but now the thing was clear, —nothing else 
could be meant by this desire to treat with some few men apart 
from the general public. If they had really any fair proposition 
to make, he called upon them to proclaim it openly to all. But 
this the envoys could not bring themselves to do. They had 
probably come with authority to make certain concessions, but 
to announce these concessions forthwith would have rendered 
negotiation impossible, besides dishonoring them in the face of 
their allies. Such dishonor would be incurred, too, without any 
advantage, if the Athenians should after all reject the terms, 
which the temper of the assembly before them rendered but too 
probable. Moreover, they were totally unpractised in the talents 
for dealing with a public assembly, such discussions being so rare 
as to be practically unknown in the Lacedemonian system. To 
reply to the denunciation of a vehement speaker like Kleon, 
required readiness of elocution, dexterity, and  self-command, 
which they had had no opportunity of acquiring. They remained 
silent, — abashed by the speaker and intimidated by the temper 
of the assembly: their mission was thus terminated, and they 


were reconveyed in the trireme to Pylus.! 


1 Thucyd. iy, 22 
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It is probable that if these envoys had been able to make an 
effective reply to Kleon, and to defend their proposition against 
his charge of fraudulent purpose, they would have been sustained 
by Nikias and a certain number of leading Athenians, so that 
the assembly might have been brought at least to try the issue 
of a private discussion between diplomatic agents on both sides. 
But the case was one in which it was absolutely necessary that 
the envoys should stand forward with some defence for them- 
selves; which Nikias might effectively second, but could not 
originate: and as they were incompetent to this task, the whole 
affair broke down. We shall hereafter find other examples, in 
which the incapacity of Lacedzmonian envoys, to meet the open 
debate of Athenian political life, is productive of mischievous 
results. In this case, the proposition of the envoys to enter into 
treaty with select commissioners, was not only quite reasonable, but 
afforded the only possibility — though doubtless not a certainty 
—of some ultimate pacification: and the manœuvre whereby 
Kleon discredited it was a grave abuse of publicity, not un- 
known in modern, though more frequent in ancient, political life. 
Kleon probably thought that if commissioners were named, 
Nikias, Lachés, and other politicians of the same rank and color, 
would be the persons selected ; persons whose anxiety for peace 
and alliance with Sparta would make them over-indulgent and 
careless in securing the interests of Athens: and it will be seen, 
when we come to describe the conduct of Nikias four years 
afterwards, that this suspicion was not ill-erounded. 

Unfortunately Thucydidés, in describing the proceedings of 
this assembly, so important in its consequences because it inter- 
cepted a promising opening for peace, is brief as usual, — telling 
us only what was said by Kleon and what was decided by the 
assembly. But though nothing is positively stated respecting 
Nikias and his partisans, we learn from other sources, and we 
may infer from what afterwards occurred, that they vehemently 
opposed Kleon, and that they looked coldly on the subsequent 
enterprise against Sphakteria as upon his peculiar measure.! 

It has been common to treat the dismissal of the Lacedæmo- 
nian envoys on this occasion as a peculiar specimen of democrat- 


a 


1! Plutarch, Nikias, c. 7; Philochorus, Fragm. 105, ed. Didot. 
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ical folly. But over-estimation of the prospective chances arising 
out of success, to a degree more extravagant than that of which 
Athens was now guilty, is by no means peculiar to democracy. 
Other governments, opposed to democracy not less in temper 
than in form, —an able despot like the emperor Napoleon, and 
a powerful aristocracy like that of England,! — have found suc- 
cess to the full as misleading. That Athens should desire to 
profit by this unexpected piece of good fortune, was perfectly 
reasonable: that she should make use of it to regain advantages 
which former misfortunes had compelled herself to surrender, 
was a feeling not unnatural. And whether the demand was 
excessive, or by how much, is a question always among the 
most embarrassing for any government — kingly, oligarchical, or 
democratical — to determine. 

We may, however, remark that Kleon gave an impolitic turn 
to Athenian feeling, by directing it towards the entire and literal 
reacquisition of what had been lost twenty years before. Unless 
we are to consider his quadruple demand as a flourish, to he 


1 Let us read some remarks of Mr. Burke on the temper of England 
during the American war. 

“You remember that in the beginning of this American war, you were 
greatly divided: and a very strong body, if not the strongest, opposed itself 
to the madness which every art and every power were employed to render 
popular, in order that the errors of the rulers might be lost in the gencral 
blindness of the nation. This opposition continued until after our great, 
but most unfortunate, victory at Long Island. Then all the mounds and 
banks of our constancy were borne down at once; and the frenzy of the 
American war broke in upon us like a deluge. This victory, which seemed 
to put an immediate end to all difficulties, perfected in us that spirit of 
domination which our unparalleled prosperity had but too long nurtured. 
We had been so very powerful, and so very prosperous, that even the hum- 
plest of us were degraded into the devices and follies of kings. We lost all 
measure between means and ends; and our headlong desires became our 
politics and our morals. All men who wished for peace, or retained any 
sentiments of moderation, were overborne or silenced: and this city 
(Bristol) was led by every artifice (and probably with the more manage- 
ment, because J was one of your members) to distinguish itself by its zeal 
for that fatal cause.” Burke, Speech to the Electors of Bristol previous to 


the election (Works, vol. iii, p. 365). 
Compare Mr. Burke’s Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol, p. 174 of the same 


volume. 
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modified by subsequent negotiation, it seems to present some plau- 

sibility, but little of long-sighted wisdom: for while, on the one 
hand, it called upon:Sparta to give up much which was not in 
her possession and must have been extorted by force from allies, 
— on the other hand, the situation of Athens was not the same 
as it had been when she concluded the thirty years’ truce ; nor 
does it seem that the restoration of Achaia- and Troezen would 
have been of any material value to her. Nisæa and Pegs — 
which would have been tantamount to the entire Megarid, inas- 
much as Megara itself could hardly have been held with both 
its ports in the possession of an enemy — would, indeed, have 
been highly valuable, since she could then have protected her 
territory against invasion from. Peloponnesus, besides possess- 
ing a port in the Corinthian gulf. And it would seem that if 
able commissioners had now been named for private discussion 
with the Lacedemonian envoys, under the present urgent desire 
of Sparta, coupled with her disposition to abandon her allies, — 
this important point might possibly have been pressed and car- 
ried, in exchange for Sphakteria. Nay, even if such acquisition 
had been found impracticable, still, the Athenians would have 
been able to effect some arrangement which would have widened 
the breach, and destroyed the confidence, between Sparta and 
her allies; a point of great moment for them to accomplish. 
There was therefore every reason for trying what could be done 
by negotiation, under the present temper of Sparta; and the 
step, by which Kleon abruptly broke off such hopes, was 
, decidedly mischievous. 

On the return of the envoys without success to Pylus,! twenty 
days aftez their departure from that place, the armistice immedi- 
ately terminated ; and the Lacedemonians redemanded the tri- 
remes which they had surrendered.» But Eurymedon refused 
compliance with this demand, alleging that the Lacedemonians 
had, during the truce, made a fraudulent attempt to surprise the 
rock of Pylus, and had violated the stipulations in other ways 
besides ; while it.stood expressly stipulated in the truce, that the 
violation by either side even of the least among its conditions, 
should cancel all obligation on both sides, Thucydidés, without 
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distinctly giving his opinion, seems rather to imply, that there was 
no just ground for the refusal: though if any accidental want of 
vigilance had presented to the Lacedzmonians an opportunity for 
surprising Pylus, they would be likely enough to avail themselves 
of it, seeing that they would thereby drive off the Athenian fleet 
from its only landing-place, and render the continued blockade of 
Sphakteria impracticable. However the truth may be, Euryme- 
don persisted in his refusal, in spite of loud protests of the Lace- 
dzmonians against his perfidy. Hostilities were energetically 
resumed: the Lacedemonian army on land began again to attack 
the fortifications of Pylus, while the Athenian fleet became doubly 
watchful in the blockade of Sphakteria, in which they were re- 
inforced by twenty fresh ships from Athens, making a fleet of 
seventy triremes in all. Two ships were perpetually rowing 
round the island in opposite directions, throughout the whole day ; 
while at night, the whole fleet were kept on watch, ii on the 
sea-side of the island in stormy weather.! 

The blockade, however, was soon found to be more full of pri- 
vation in reference to‘the besiegers themselves, and more difficult 
of enforcement in respect to the island and its occupants, than 
had been originally contemplated. The Athenians were much 
distressed for want of water; they had only one really good 
spring in the fortification of Pylus itself, quite insufficient for the 
supply of a large fleet: many of them were obliged to scrape the 
shingle and drink such brackish water as they could find; while 
ships as well as men were perpetually afloat, since they could 
take rest and refreshment only by relays successively landing on 
the rock of Pylus, or even on the edge of Sphakteria itself, with 
all the chance of being interrupted by the enemy, —there being 
no other landing-place,2 and the ancient trireme affording no 
accommodation either for eating or sleeping. At first, all this 
was patiently borne, in the hopes that Sphakteria would speedily 
be starved out, and the Spartans forced to renew the request for 


1 Thucyd. iv, 23. 

2 Thucyd.iv, 25. Tõv veGy obk Exotowy őpuov. This does not mean (as 
some of the commentators seem to suppose, see Poppo’s note) that the Athe- 
nians had not plenty of sea-room in the harbor: it means, that they had 
no station ashore, except the narrow space of Pylus itself. 
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capitulation : but no such request came, and the Athenians in the 
fleet gradually became sick in body. as well as impatient and 
angry in mind. In spite of all their vigilance, clandestine supplies 
of provisions continually reached the island, under the temptation 
of large rewards offered by the Spartan government. Able 
swimmers contrived to cross the strait, dragging after them by 
ropes skins full of linseed and poppy-seed mixed with honey ; 
while merchant vessels, chiefly manned by Helots, started from 
various parts of the Laconian coast, selecting by preference the 
stormy nights, and encountering every risk in order to run their 
vessel with its cargo ashore on the sea-side of the island, at a time 
when the Athenian guardships could not be on the lookout. 
They cared little about damage to their vessel in landing, provided 
they could get the cargo on shore; for ample compensation was 
insured to them, together with emancipation to every Helot who 
succeeded in reaching the island with a supply. Though the 
Athenians redoubled their vigilance, and intercepted many of 
these daring smugglers, still, there were others who eluded them: 
moreover, the rations supplied to the island by stipulation during 
the absence of the envoys in their journey to Athens had been so 
ample, that Epitadas the commander had been. able to economize, 
and thus to make the stock hold out longer. Week after week 
passed without any symptoms of surrender, and the Athenians 
not only felt the present sufferings of their own position, but also 
became apprehensive for their own supplies, all brought by sea 
round Peloponnesus to this distant and naked shore. They began 
even to mistrust the possibility of thus indefinitely continuing the 
blockade against the contingencies of such violent weather, as 
would probably ensue at the close of summer.. In. this state of 
weariness and uncertainty, the active Demosthenés began to 
organize a descent upon the island, with the view of carrying it 
by force. He not only sent for forces from the neighboring allies, 
Zakynthus and Naupaktus, but also transmitted an urgent request 
to Athens that reinforcements might be furnished to him for the 
purpose, making known explicitly both the uncomfortable con 
dition of the armament, and the unpromising chances of simple 
blockade.? 


) Thucyd. iv, 26. 2 Thucyd. iv, 27 29, 30, 
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The arrival of these envoys caused infinite mortification to the 
Athenians at home. Having expected to hear, long before, that 
Sphakteria had surrendered, they were now taught to- consider 
even the ultimate conquest as a matter of doubt: they were sur- 
prised that the Lacedemonians sent no fresh envoys to. solicit 
peace, and began to suspect that such silence was founded upon 
well-grounded hopes of being able to hold out. But the person 
most of all discomposed was Kleon, who observed that the people 
now regretted their insulting repudiation of the Lacedzemonian 
message, and were displeased with him as the author of it ; while, 
on the contrary, his numerous political enemies. were rejoiced at 
the turn which events had taken, as it opened a means of effecting 
his ruin, At first, Kleon contended that the envoys had misrep- 
resented the state of facts ; to which the latter replied by entreat- 
ing, that if their accuracy were mistrusted, commissioners of 
inspection might be sent to verify it; and Kleon himself, along 
with Theogonés, was forthwith named for this function. 

But it did not suit Kleon’s purpose to go as commissioner to 
Pylus, since his mistrust of the statement was a mere general 
suspicion, not resting on any positive evidence: moreover, he 
saw that the dispositions of the assembly tended to comply with 
the request of Demosthenés, and to despatch a reinforcing arma- 
ment. He accordingly altered his tone at once: “If ye really 
believe the story (he said), do not waste time in sending commis- 
sioners, but sail at once to capture the men. It would be easy 
with a proper force, if our generals were. men (here he pointed 
reproachfully to his enemy Nikias, then stratégus!), to sail and 
take the soldiers in the island. Thatis what Zat least would do, 
if Z were general.” His words instantly provoked a hostile mur- 
mur from a portion of the assembly: “ Why do you not sail then 
at once, if you think the matter so easy ?” while Nikias, taking 


t Thucyd. iv, 27. Kat ç Nexiav rov Nixnparov otparnydy övra åmech- 
pater, sSpd¢ Ov kaè exitypOv—p/gdtov civar mapackevi, ei avdpec elev ol 
orparnyol, màeboavraç AaBeiv tods èv TH vhow' Kal aùróç y’ dv, ei HPXE, 
mopoat rovro. ‘Od& Nukiac Tov Te’ ADnvaiwy te troopopnoávtov kç Tov 
KAéwva, őri ob Kal viv mel, el pgdiov ye abr gaiverar’ wal Gua ópôv 
abrov émiteuavra, txéhevev vriva BobAetar dbvapıv AaBovra, Td emi opäg 
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up this murmur, and delighted to have caught his political enemy 
in a trap, stood forward in person, and pressed him to set about 
the enterprise without delay; intimating the willingness of him- 
self and his colleagues to grant him any portion of the military 
force of the city which he chose to ask for. Kleon at first closed 
with this proposition, believing it to be a mere stratagem of debate 
and not seriously intended: but so soon as he saw that what was 
said was really meant, he tried to back out, and observed to 
Nikias: “It is your place to sail: you are general, not I.”! Nik- 
ias only replied by repeating his exhortation, renouncing for- 
mally the command against Sphakteria, and calling upon the 
Athenians to recollect what Kleon had said, as well as to hold 
him to his engagement. The more Kleon tried to evade the 
duty, the louder and more unanimous did the cry of the assembly’ 
become that Nikias should surrender it to him, and that he should 
undertake it. At last, seeing that there was no possibility of 
receding, Kleon reluctantly accepted the charge, and came for- 
ward to announce his intention in a resolute address: “I am not 
at all afraid of the Lacedemonians (he said): I shall sail with- 
out even taking with me any of the hoplites from the regular 
Athenian muster-roll, but only the Lemnian and Imbrian hoplites 
who are now here (that is, Athenian kleruchs or out-citizens who 
had properties in Lemnos and Imbros, and habitually resided 
there), together with some peltasts, brought from Ænos, in Thrace, 
and four hundred bowmen. With this force, added to what is 
already at Pylos, I engage in the space of twenty days either to 
bring the Lacedemonians in Sphakteria hither as prisoners, or 
to kill them in the island.” ‘The Athenians — observes Thucy- 
didés — laughed somewhat at Kleon’s looseness of tongue; but 


! Thucyd. iv, 28. ʻO 08 (KAéwv), Tò piv mpGrov oidpevoc airov (Nixiav) 
Ayy póvov adtévat, éroiuoc Hv, yvode ÔÈ TH övre mapaddceiovra åveyópet, 
kal ov Eb abTòç GAN éxsivov otpatnyeiv, dediÒòç hôn Kal od« äv oiduevdc oi 
airey ToApjoa. broywpjoa. Addic dé 6 Nekiag éxéAeve, kat èčioraro rie 
érxi Mólo dpxic, Kat papropag Todç ’AYnvaiove éroteito. Oi d&, olov 
öxyloç pleï more, bow paAAov ó KAéswv brédevye ròv màoŭv Kal 
éčaveyóper Tà elpnuéva, TOow émexeAcbovTo TO Nixia mapadiddvar THY &pyv 
kat éxeivw érreBduv mAeiv. "Qore oùk ëyov brw¢ Tov eipnuévov ere tarah- 
ayi, dgiorata’ Tov TAody, Kal TapeADOy otTe GoBeladat čġn AaKkedatuo- 
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prudent men had pleasure in reflecting that one or other of the 
two advantages was now certain: either they would get rid of 
Kleon, which they anticipated as the issue at once most probable 
and most desirable, — or, if mistaken on this point, the Lacede- 
monians in the island would-be killed or taken.1 The vote was 
accordingly passed for the immediate departure of Kleon, who 
caused Demosthenés to be named as his colleague in command, 
and sent intelligence to Pylus at once that he was about to start 
with the reinforcement solicited. _ 

This curious scene, interesting as laying open the interior feel- 
ing of the Athenian assembly, suggests, when properly considered, 
reflections very different from those which have been usually 
connected with it. It seems to be conceived by most historians 
as a mere piece of levity or folly in the Athenian people, who’ 
are supposed to have enjoyed the excellent joke of putting an 
incompetent man against his own will at the head of this enter- 
prise, in order that they might amuse themselves with his blun- 
ders: Kleon is thus contemptible, and the Athenian people 
ridiculous. Certainly, if that people had been disposed to conduct 
their public business upon such childish fancies as are here im- 
plied, they would have made a very different figure from that 
which history actually presents to us. The truth is, that in re- 
gard to Kleon’s alleged looseness of tongue, which excited more 
or less of laughter among the persons present, there was no one 
really ridiculous except the laughers themselves: for the an- 
nouncement which he made was so far from being extravagant, 
that it was realized to the letter, and realized, too, let us add, 
without any peculiar aid from unforeseen favorable accident. To 
show how much this is the case, we have only to contrast the 
jesters before the fact with the jesters after it. While the former 
deride Kleon as a promiser of extravagant and impossible results, 
we find Aristophanés, in his comedy of the Knights, about six 


1 Thucyd. iv, 28. Toç d& ’"AYnvatorg évérrece pév Tt Kal yéhwroc TH kov- 
dodoyea abrod: dopévoic Ò buug éytyveto Toüŭç cappoot TÖV av¥porur, 
Loyslouévote Ovoiv ayadoiv Tob érépov TevSeotat—h KAéwvoc anahdayjoeo- 
Ja, ô wadhaov HAmilov,} oharetiot yvopune Aakedaipoviove opisu 
LEelpooacFat. 
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months afterwards,! laughing at him as having achieved nothing 
at all,—as having cunningly put himself into the shoes of De- 
mosthenés, and stolen away from that general the glory of taking 
Sphakteria, after all the difficulties of the enterprise had been 
already got over, and “the cake ready baked,’— to use the phrase 
of the comic poet. Both of the jests are exaggerations in 
opposite directions; but the last in order of time, if it be good 
at all against Kleon, is a galling sarcasm against those who 
derided Kleon as an extravagant boaster. 

If we intend fairly to compare the behavior of Kleon with 
that of his political adversaries, we must distinguish between the 
two occasions : first, that in which he had frustrated the pacific 
mission of the Lacedemonian envoys ; next, the subsequent delay 
and dilemma which has been recently described. On the first 
occasion, his advice appears to have been mistaken in policy, as 
well as offensive in manner: his opponents, proposing a discus- 
sion by special commissioners as a fair chanee for honorable 
terms of peace, took a juster view of the public interests. But 
the case was entirely altered when the mission for peace (wisely 
' or unwisely) had been broken up, and when the fate of Sphak- 
teria had been committed to the chances of war. There were 
then imperative reasons for prosecuting the war vigorously, and 
for employing all the force requisite to insure the capture of that 
island. And looking to this end, we shall find that there was 
nothing in the conduct of Kleon either to blame or to deride ; 
while his political adversaries, Nikias among them, are deplorably 


1 Aristophanés, Equit. 54 :— 
PAEA Kal mpwny y uod 
Malay peuayorog èv tA Aakwvixjy, 
Tlavoupyérara Twç TPA ROYs bipapricac 
é Abroce mapéðnke Thy br’ tuod peuaypévny, 
It is Démosthenés who speaks in reference to Kleon, — termed in that 
comedy the Paphlagonian slave of Demos. 

Compare y, 391, 

Kar’ dvip čðoğev eivat, TaAA6TpLoy àuòv Sépoc, etc., 
and 740-1197. 

So far from cunningly thrusting himself into the post as general, Kleon 
did everything he possibly could to avoid the post, and was only forced 
into it by the artifices of his enemies. It is important to notice how little 
the jests of Aristophanés can be taken as any evidence of historical reality 
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_ timid, eee, and reckless of the public interest; seeking only 
to turn the existing disappointment and dilemma into-a party 
opportunity for ruining him. 

To grant the reinforcement asked for by Demosthenés was 
obviously the proper measure, and -Kleon saw that the people 
would go along with him in proposing it: but he had at the same 
time good grounds for reproaching Nikias, and the other stratégi, 
whose duty it was to originate that proposition, with their back- 
wardness in remaining silent, and in leaving the matter to go by 
default, as if it were Kleon’s affair and not theirs. His taunt: 


_ «This is what J would have done, if J were general,” was a 


mere phrase of the heat of debate, such as must have been very 
often used, without any idea on the part of the hearers of con- 
struing it as a pledge which the speaker was bound to, realize ; 
nor was it any disgrace to Kleon to decline a charge which he 
had never sought, and to confess his incompetence to command. 
The reason why he was forced into the post, in spite of his own 
unaffected reluctance, was not, as some historians would have us 
believe, because the Athenian people loved a joke, but from two 
feelings, both perfectly serious, which divided the assembly, — 
feelings opposite in their nature, but coinciding on this occasion 
to the same result. His enemies loudly urged him forward, 
anticipating that the enterprise under him would miscarry, and 
that he would thus be ruined: his friends, perceiving this ma- 
neeuvre, but not sharing in such anticipations, and ascribing his 
reluctance to modesty, pronounced themselves so much the more 
vehemently on behalf of their leader, and repaid the scornful 
cheer by cheer of sincere encouragement. “ Why do you not 
try your hand at this enterprise, Kleon, if you think it so easy? 
You, will soon find that it is too much for you;” was the cry of 
his enemies : to which his friends would reply : “Yes, to be sure, 
try, Kleon: by all means, try: do not be backward; we warrant 
that you will come honorably out of it, and we will stand by 
you.” Such cheer and counter-cheer is precisely in the-temper 
of an animated multitude, as Thucydidés! states it, divided in 
feeling ; and friends as well as enemies thus concurred to impose 
upon Kleon a compulsion not to be eluded. Of all the parties 
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here concerned, those whose conduct is the most unpardonably 
disgraceful are Nikias and his oligarchical friends; who force’ a 
political enemy into a supreme command against his own stren- 
uous protest, persuaded that he will fail so as to compromise the 
lives of many soldiers, and the destinies of the state on an im- 
portant emergency, — but satisfying themselves with the idea that 
they shall bring him to disgrace and ruin. 2 

It is to be remarked, that Nikias and his fellow stratégi were 
backward on this occasion, partly: because they were really afraid 
of the duty. They anticipated a resistance to the death at.Sphak- 
teria, such as that at Thermopyle : in which case, though victory 
might perhaps be won by a superior assailant force, it would not 
be won without much bloodshed and peril, besides an inexpiable 
quarrel with Sparta. If Kleon took a more correct measure of 
‘he chances, he ought to have credit for it, as one “bene ausus 
yana contemnere.” And it seems probable, that if he had not 
been thus forward in supporting the request of Demosthenés for 
reinforcement, — or rather, if he had not been so placed that he 
was compelled to be forward, — Nikias and his friends would 
have laid aside the enterprise, and reopened negotiations for 
peace, under circumstances neither honorable nor advantageous 
to Athens. Kleon was in this manner one main author of the 
most important success which Athens obtained throughout the 
whole war. 

On joining Demosthenés with his reinforcement, Kleon found 
every preparation for attack made by that general, and the sol- 
diers at Pylus eager to commence such aggressive measures as 
would relieve them from the tedium of a blockade. Sphakteria 
had become recently more open to assault in consequence of an 
accidental conflagration of the wood, arising from afire kindled 
by the Athenian seamen, while landing at the skirt of the island, 
and cooking their food: under the influence of a strong wind, 
most of the wood in the island had thus caught fire and been 
destroyed. To Demosthenés this was an accident especially 
welcome; for the painful experience of his defeat in the forest- 
covered hills of Ætolia had taught him how difficult it was for 
assailants to cope with an enemy whom they could not see, and 
who knew all the good points of defence in the country.1 ‘The 
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island being thus stripped of its wood, he was enabled to survey 
the garrison, to count their number, and to lay his plan of attack 
on certain data. He now, too, for the first time, discovered that 
he had underrated their real number, having before suspected 
that the Lacedemonians had sent in rations for a greater total 
than was actually there. The island was occupied altogether by 
four hundred and twenty Lacedzmonian hoplites, out of whom 
more than one hundred and twenty were native Spartans, belong- 
ing to the first families in the city. The commander, Epitadas, 
with the main body, occupied the centre of the island, near the only 
spring of water which it afforded:! an aval guard of thirty 
hoplites was posted not far from the sea-shore, in the end of the 
island farthest from Pylus; while the end immediately fronting 
Pylus, peculiarly steep and rugged, and containing even a rude 
circuit of stones, of unknown origin, which served as a sort of 
defence, was held as a post of reserve.? 

Such was the prey which Kleon and Demosthenés were anxious 
to grasp. On the very day of the arrival of the former, they 
sent a herald to the Lacedemonian generals on the mainland, 
inviting the surrender of the hoplites on the island, on condition 
of being simply detained under guard without any hardship, 
until a final pacification should take place. Of course the sum- 
mons was refused; after which, leaving only one day for repose, 
the two generals took advantage of the night to put all their 
hoplites aboard a few triremes, making show as if they were 
merely commencing the ordinary nocturnal circumnavigation, so 
as to excite no suspicion in the occupants of the island. ‘The 
entire body of Athenian hoplites, eight hundred in number, 
were thus disembarked in two divisions, one on each side of the 
island, a little before daybreak: the advanced guard of thirty 
Lacedemonians, completely unprepared, were surprised even in 
their sleep and all slain.3 At the point of day, the entire remain- 
ing force from the seventy-two triremes was also disembarked, 
leaving on board only the thalamii, or lowest tier of rowers, and 


1 Colonel Leake gives an interesting illustration of these particulars in 
the topography of the island, which may even now be verified (Travels in 
Morea, vol. i, p. 408). À 
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reserving only a sufficient number to man the walls of Pylus. 
Altogether, there could not have been less than ten thousand 
troops employed in the attack of the island,— men of all arms: 
eight hundred hoplites, eight hundred peltasts, eight hundred 
bowmen ; the rest armed with javelins, slings, and stones. De- 
mosthenés kept his hoplites in one compact body, but distributed 
the light-armed into separate companies of about two hundred 
men each, with orders to occupy the rising grounds all round, and 
harass the flanks and rear of the Lacedeemonians.! 
To resist this large force, the Lacedemonian commander 
Epitadas had only three hundred. and sixty hoplites around him ; 
for his advanced guard of thirty men had been slain, and as 
many more must have been held in reserve to guard the rocky 
station in his rear: of the Helots who were with him, Thucy- 
didés says nothing, during the whole course of the action. As 
soon as he saw the numbers and disposition of his enemies, Epi- 
tadas placed his men in battle array, and advanced to encounter 
the main. body of hoplites whom he saw before him. But the 
Spartan march was habitually slow :2 moreover, the ground was 
rough and uneven, obstructed with stumps, and overlaid with 
dust and ashes, from the recently burnt wood, so that a march at 
once rapid and orderly was hardly possible: and he had to trav- 
erse the whole intermediate space, since the Athenian hoplites 
remained immovable in their position. No sooner had his 
march commenced, than he found himself assailed both in rear 
and flanks, especially in the right or unshielded flank, by the 
numerous companies of light-armed.3 Notwithstanding their ex- 
traordinary superiority of number, these men were at first awe- 
stricken at finding themselves in actual contest with Lacedzmo- 
nian hoplites :* still, they began the fight, poured in their missile 
weapons, and so annoyed the march that the hoplites were 
obliged to halt, while Epitadas ordered the most active among 
them to spring out of their ranks and repel the assailants. But 
pursuers with spear and shield had little chance of overtaking 
men lightiy clad and armed, who always retired, in whatever 
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direction the pursuit was commenced, had- the advantage of 
difficult ground, redoubled their annoyance against the rear of 
the pursuers as soon as the latter retreated to resume their place 
in the ranks, and always took care to get round to the rear of 
the hoplites. . 

After some experience of the inefficacy of Lacedemonian pur- 
suit, the light-armed, becoming far bolder than at first, closed 
upon them nearer and more universally, with arrows, javelins, 
and stones, raising shouts and clamor that rent the air, render- 
ing the word of command inaudible by the Lacedemonian sol- 
diers, who at the same time were almost blinded by the thick 
clouds of dust, kicked up from the recently spread wood-ashes.! 
Such method of fighting was one for which the Lykurgean drill 
made no provision, and the longer it continued the more painful 
did the embarrassment of the exposed hoplites become: their 
repeated efforts to destroy or even to reach nimble and ever- 
returning enemies, all proved abortive, whilst their own numbers 
were incessantly diminished by wounds which they could not 
return. Their only offensive arms consisted of the long spear 
and short sword usual to the Grecian hoplite, without any missile 
weapons whatever; nor could they even pick up and throw back 
the javelins of their enemies, since the points of these javelins 
commonly broke off and stuck in the shields, or sometimes even 
in the body which they had wounded. Moreover, the bows of the 
archers, doubtless carefully selected before starting from Athens, 
were powerfully drawn, so that their arrows may sometimes have 
pierced and inflicted wounds even through the shield or the hel- 
met,—but at any rate, the stuffed doublet, which formed the 
only defence of the hoplite on his unshielded side, was a very 
inadequate protection against them.? Under this trying distress 


! Thucyd. iv, 34: compare with this the narrative of the destruction of 
the Lacedezmonian mora near Lecheum, by Iphikratés and the Peltastæ 
(Xenophon. Hellen. iv, 5, 11). 

2 Thucyd. iv, 34. Tó re épyov évraiba yarerdv Toiç Aakedacuoviou ka- 
Siorato: obte yap oi nihot éoteyov TÈ Tokeipara, dopaTia Te évanokéKAacto 
Barropévan, eixov ÔÈ obdèv opiow aùrtoïç yphoactai, årokekAnuévot piv TH 
Sper roð mpoopay, brò dé THe peiovoç Bong TOv ToAEuiny Ta év abroi¢ mapay- 
yearoueva odk éoaxovovrec, xevdbvov ðè mavTayovev TEpLEOTÕTOÇ, Kal odK 
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did the Lacedzmonians continue for a long time, poorly provided 
for defence, and altogether helpless for aggression, — without 
being able to approach at all nearer to the Athenian hoplites. At 
length the Lacedemonian commander, seeing that his position 
grew worse and worse, gave orders to close the ranks and retreat 
to the last redoubt in the rear: but this movement was not accom- 
plished without difficulty, for the light-armed assailants became 
doubly clamorous and forward, and many wounded men, unable 
to move, or at least to keep in rank, were overtaken and slain.! 

A diminished remnant, however, reached the last post in 
safety, and they were here in comparative protection, since the 
ground was so rocky and impracticable that their enemies could 
not attack them ‘either in flank or rear: though the position at 
any rate could not have been long tenable separately; inasmuch 
as the only spring of water in the island was in the centre, which 
they had just been compelled to abandon. The light-armed being 
now less-available, Demosthenés and Kleon brought up their 
eight hundred Athenian hoplites, who had not before been en- 
gaged; but the Lacedemonians were here at home? with their 
weapons, and enabled to display their well-known superiority 
against opposing hoplites, especially as they had the advantage 


There has been doubt and difficulty in this passage, even from the time 
of the Scholiasts. Some commentators have translated sido. caps or hats, 
— others, padded cuirasses of wool or felt, round the breast and back: see 
the notes of Duker, Dr. Arnold, Poppo, and Göller. That the word riñoç 
is sometimes used for the helmet, or head-piece, is unquestionable, — 
sometimes even (with or without yaAxod¢) for a brazen helmet (see Aris- 
tophan. Lysis. 562; Antiphanés ap. Athene. xi, p. 503); but I cannot think 
that on this occasion Thucydidés would specially indicate the head of the 
Lacedzmonian hoplite as his chief vulnerable part. Dr. Arnold, indeed, 
offers a reason to prove that he might naturally do so; but in my judgment 
the reason is very insufficient. 

TlAot means stuffed clothing of wool or felt, whether employed to pro- 
tect head, body, or feet: and I conceive, with Poppo and others, that it here 
indicates the body-clothing of the Lacedzemonian hoplite ; his body being 
the part most open to be wounded on the side undefended by the shield, as 
well as in the rear. That the word 77Aou will bear this sense may be seer in 
Pollux, vii, 171; Plato, Timæus, p. 74; and Symposion, p. 220, c. 35: re- 
specting riAoc as applied to the foot-covering,— Bekker, Chariklés, vol. 
ii, p. 876. 1 Thucyd: iy, 35. 

2 Thucyd. iv, 33. 77 operéoa éumerpia yphoaoðar, ete. 
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of higher ground against enemies charging from beneath. Al- 
though the Athenians were double their own numbers and withal 
yet unexhausted, they were repulsed in many successive attacks. 
The besieged maintained their ground in spite of all their pre- 
vious fatigue and suffering, harder to be borne from the scanty 
diet on which they had recently subsisted. The struggle lasted 
so long that heat and thirst began to tell even upon the assailants, 
when the commander of the Messenians came to Kleon and De- 
mosthenés, and intimated that they were now laboring in vain; 
promising at the same time that if they would confide to him a 
detachment of light troops and bowmen, he would find his way 
round to the higher cliffs in the rear of the assailants. He 
ccrtngy stol away unobserved from the rear, scrambling 
round over pathless crags, and by an almost impracticable foot- 
ing on the brink of the sea, amidst approaches which the Lacedz- 
monians had left unguarded, never imagining that they could be 
molested in that direction. He suddenly appeared with his 
detachment on the higher peak above them, so that their position 
was thus commanded, and they found themselves, as at Ther- 
mopylæ, between two fires, without any hope of escape. Their 
enemies in front, encouraged by the success of the Messenians, 
pressed forward with increased ardor, until at length the courage 
of the Lacedzmonians gave way, and the position was carried.? 
A few moments more, and they would have been all overpow- 
ered and slain, when Kleon and Demosthenés, anxious to carry 
them as prisoners to Athens, constrained their men to halt, and 
proclaimed by herald an invitation to surrender, on condition of 
delivering up their arms and being held at the disposal of the ~ 
Athenians. Most of them, incapable of farther effort, closed 
with the proposition forthwith, signifying compliance by dropping 
their shields and waving both hands above their heads. The 
battle being thus ended, Styphon the commander — originally 
only third in command, but now chief, since Epitadas had been 
slain, and the second in command, Hippagretés, was lying dis- 
abled by wounds on the field — entered into conference with 
Kleon and Demosthenés, and entreated permission to send across 
for orders to the Lacedzemonians on the mainland. The Athe- 


1 Thucyd. iv, 36. iE s ? Thucyd. iv, 37. 
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nian commanders, though refusing this request, sent themselves 
and invited Lacedæmonian heralds over from the mainland, 
through whom communications were exchanged twicè or three 
times between Styphon and the chief, Lacedæmonian authorities. 
At length the final message came: “The Lacedæmonians direct 
you to take counsel for yourselves, but to do nothing disgrace- 
ful.”1 Their counsel was speedily taken; they surrendered 
themselves and delivered up their arms ; two hundred and ninety- 
two in number, the survivors of the original total of four hundred 
and twenty. And out of these, no less than one hundred and 
twenty were native Spartans, some of them belonging to the first 
families in the city. They were kept under guard during that 
night, and distributed on-the morrow among the Athenian trier- 
archs to be conveyed as prisoners to Athens; while’ a truce was 
granted to the Lacedzemonians on shore, in order that they might 
carry across the dead bodies for burial. So careful had Epitadas 
been in husbanding the provisions, chat some food was yet found 
in the island ; though the garrison had subsisted for fifty-two days 
upon casual supplies, aided by such economies as had been laid 
by during the twenty days of the armistice, when food of a stip- 
ulated quantity was regularly furnished. Seventy-two days had 
thus elapsed, from the first imprisonment in the island to the 
hour of their surrender.3 

The best troops in modern times would neither incur reproach, 
nor occasion surprise, by surrendering, under circumstances in all 
respects similar to this gallant remnant in Sphakteria. Yet in 
Greece the astonishment was prodigious and universal, when it 
was learned that the Lacedemonians had consented to become 
prisoners :’4 for the terror inspired by their name, and the deep- 
struck impression of Thermopylæ, had created a belief that they 
would endure any extremity of famine, and perish in the midst 
of any superiority of hostile force, rather than dream of giving 
up their arms and surviving as captives. The events of Sphak- 


' Thucyd. iv. 38. Of Aakedarpsyioe Kerebovow dude abtode mep? budr 
aùbrõv Bovdcieodat, undév aioypòv rovodvrac. 

2 Thucyd. iv, 38; v, 15. 3 Thucyd. iv, 39. 

4 Thucyd. iv, 40. mapa yrouny te 0} wahiota Tov Kata TOV TóAeuov 
TOUTO Toç "HAAnaLy éyéveTo, ete. 
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teria, shocking as they did this preconceived idea, discredited the 
military prowess of Sparta in the eyes of all Greece, and espe- 
cially in those of her own allies. Even in Sparta itself, too, the 
same feeling prevailed, — partially revealed in the answer trans- 
mitted to Styphon from the generals on shore, who did not ven- 
ture to forbid surrender, yet discountenanced it by implication : 
and it is certain that the Spartans would ‘ave lost less by their 
death than by their surrender. But we read with disgust the 
spiteful taunt of one of the allies of Athens (not an Athenian) 
engaged in the affair, addressed in the form of a question to one 
of the prisoners: “Have your best men then been all slain?” 
The reply conveyed an intimation of the standing contempt en- 
tertained by the Lacedemonians for the bow and its chance- 
strokes. in the line: “That would be a capital arrow which 
could single out the best man.” The language which Herodotus 
puts into the mouth of Demaratus, composed in the early years 
of the Peloponnesian war, attests this same belief in Spartan 
valor: “The Lacedemonians die, but never surrender.”! Such 
impression was from henceforward, not indeed effaced, but sen- 
sibly enfeebled, and never again was it restored to its former 
pitch. 

But the general judgment of the Greeks respecting the cap- 
ture of Sphakteria, remarkable as it is to commemorate, is far less 
surprising than that pronounced by Thucydidés himself. Kleon 
and Demosthenés returning with a®part of the squadron and 
carrying all the prisoners, started from Sphakteria on the next 
day but one after the action, and reached Athens within twenty 
days after Kleon had left it. Thus, “the promise of Kleon, in- 
sane as vt was, came true,” observes the historian.? 


1 To adopt a phrase, the counterpart of that which has been ascribed to 
the Vieille Garde of the Emperor Napoleon’s army; compare Herodot. 
vii, 104. 

2 Thucyd. iv, 39. Kal rod KAéwvog kaimep paviddne otoa h ró- 
oxvects GmwéBn- bvtd¢ yàp elxoow huepõv jyaye tode dvdpac, dorep 
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Mr. Mitford, in recounting these incidents, after having said, respecting 
Kleon: “Ina very extraordinary train of circumstances which followed, his 


impudence and his fortune (if, in the want of another, we may use that term) 
wonderfully favored him,” goes on to observe, two pages farther: — 
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Men with arms in their hands have always the option between 
death and imprisonment, and Grecian opinion was only mistaken. 


“Tt howeyer soon appeared, that though for a man like Cleon, unverseds 
in military command, the undertaking was.rash and the bragging promise 
abundantly ridiculous, yet the business. was not so desperate as it was in 
the- moment generally imagined: and in fact the folly of the Athenian 
people, in committing such a trust to such a man, far exceeded that of the 
man himself, whose impudence seldom carried i beyond the control of 
his cunning. He had received intelligence that Demosthenés had already 
formed the plan and was preparing for the attempt, with the forces upon 
the spot and in the neighborhood. Hence, his apparent moderation in the 
demand for troops ; which he judiciously accommodated to the gratification 
of the Athenian people, by avoiding to require any Athenians. He farther 
showed his judgment, when the decree was to be passed which was finally 
to direct the expedition, by a request which was readily granted, that De- 
mosthenés might be joined with him in the command.” (Mitford, Hist. of 
Greece, vol. iii, ch. xv, sect. vii, pp. 250-253.) 

It appears as if no historian could write down the name of Kleon with- 
out attaching to it some disparaging verb or adjective. We are here told 
in the same sentence that Kleon was an impudent braggart for promising the 
execution of the enterprise, — and yet that the enterprise itself was perfectly 
feasible. Weare told in one sentence that he was rash and ridiculous for 
promising this, unversed as he was in military command: a few words farther, 
we are informed that he expressly requested that the most competent man 
to be found, Demosthenés, might be named his colleague. -We are told of 
the cunning of Kleon, and that Kleon had received intelligence from Demosthenés, 
—as if this were some private, communication to himself. But Demos- 
thenés had sent no news to Kleon, nor did Kleon know anything which 
was not equally known to every man in the assembly. The folly of the people 
in committing the trust to Kleon is denounced, —as if Kleon had sought it 
himself, or as if his friends had been the first to propose it for him. If the 
folly of the people was thus great, what are we to say of the knavery of the 
oligarchical party, with Nikias at their head, who impelled the people into 
this folly, for the purpose of ruining a political antagonist, and who forced 
Kleon into the post against his own most unaffected reluctance? Against 
this manceuvre of the oligarchical party, neither Mr. Mitford nor any other 
historian says a word. When Kleon judges circumstances rightly, as Mr. 
Mitford allows that he did in this case, he has credit for nothing better thaz 
cunning. 

The truth is, that the people committed no folly in appointing Kleon, 
for he justified the best expectations of his friends. But Nikias and his 
friends committed great knavery in proposing it, since they fully believed 
that he would fail. And, even upon Mr. Mitford’s statement of the case, 
the opinion of Thucydidés which stands at the beginning of this note is 
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in assuming as a certainty that the Lacedæmonians would choose 
the former. But Kleon had never promised to bring them home 
as prisoners : his promise was disjunctive, — that they should be 
either so brought home, or slain, within twenty days: and no 
sentence throughout the whole of Thucydidés astonishes me so 
much as that in which he stigmatizes such an expectation as 
“insane.” Here are four hundred and twenty Lacedemonian 
hoplites, without any other description of tréops to aid’ them, — 
without the possibility of being reinforced, — without any regular 
fortification, — without any narrow pass, such as that of Ther-. 
mopylz, — without either a sufficient or a certain supply of food, 
— cooped up in a small open island less than two miles in length. 
Against them are brought ten thousand troops of diverse arms, 
including eight hundred fresh hoplites from Athens, and mar- 
shalled by Demosthenés, a man alike enterprising and experi- 
enced: for the talents as well as-the presence and preparations 
of Demosthenés are a part of the data of the case, and the personal 
competence of Kleon to command alone, is foreign to the calcu- 
lation. Now if, under such circumstances, Kleon engaged that 
this forlorn company of brave men should be either slain or taken 
prisoners, how could he be looked upon, I will not say as indulg- 
ing in an insane boast, but even as overstepping the most cautious 
and mistrustful estimate of probability? Even to doubt of this 
result, much more to pronounce such an opinion as that of Thu- 
cydidés, implies an idea not only of superhuman power in the 
Lacedzmonian hoplites, but of disgraceful cowardice on the part 
of Demosthenés and the assailants. Nor was the interval of 
twenty days, named by Kleon, at all extravagantly narrow, con- 
sidering the distance of Athens from Pylus: for the attack of this 
petty island could not possibly occupy more than one or two.days 
at the utmost, though the blockade of it might by various accidents 
have been prolonged, or might even, by some terrible storm, be 
altogether broken off. If, then, we carefully consider this promise 
made by Kleon in the assembly, we shall find that so far from 


thoroughly unjustifiable; not less unjustifiable than the language of the 
modern historian about the “extraordinary circumstances,” and the way in 
which Kleon was “favored by fortune.” Not a single incident can be speci- 
fied in the narrative to bear out these invidious assertions. 
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deserving the sentence pronounced upon it by Thucydidés, of 
being a mad boast which came true by accident, it was a reason 
able and even a modest anticipation of the future :! reserving the 
only really doubtful point in the case, whether the garrison of 
the island would be ultimately slain or made prisoners. Demos- 
thenés, had he been present at Athens instead of being at Pylus, 
would willingly have set his seal to the engagement taken by 
Kleon. ù 

I repeat with reluctance, though not without belief, the state» 
ment made by one of the biographers of Thucydidés,? that Kleon 
was the cause of the banishment of the latter as a general, and 
has therefore received from him harder measure than was due in 
his capacity of historian.- But though this sentiment is not prob- 
ably without. influence in dictating the unaccountable judgment 
which I have just been criticizing, —as well as other opinions 
relative to Kleon, on which I shall say more in a future chapter, 
— I nevertheless look upon that jucgment not as peculiar to Thu- 
eydidés, but as common to him with Nikias and those whom we 
must call, for want of a better name, the oligarchical party of the 
time at Athens. And it gives us some measure of the prejudice 
and narrowness of vision which prevailed among that party at the 
present memorable crisis ; so pointedly contrasting with the clear- 
sighted and resolute calculations, and the judicious conduct in 
action, of Kleon, who, when forced against his will into the post 
of general, did the very best which could be done in his situation, 
— he selected Demosthenés as colleague and heartily seconded his 
operations. ‘Though the military attack of Sphakteria, one of the 


-? The jest of an unknown comic writer (probably Eupolis or Aristoph- 
anés, in one of the many lost dramas) against Kleon: “that he showed 
great powers of prophecy after the fact,” (KAéov HpounSebc tore werd rà 
mpaypata, Lucian, Prometheus, c. 2,) may probably have reference to his 
proceedings about Sphakteria : if so, it is certainly undeserved, 

In the letter which he sent to announce the capture of Sphakteria and 
the prisoners to the Athenians, it is affirmed that he began with the words 
— Kiréov ’Abyvaiwy ry Bovag kat TH Anup yaipev. This was derided by 
Kupolis, and is even considered as a piece of insolence, though it is difficult 
to see why (Schol. ad Aristophan. Plut. 322; Bergk, De Reliquiis Comedia 
Antiqua, p. 362). 

? Vit. Thucydidis, p xv, ed. Bekker. 
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ablest specimens of generalship in the whole war, and distinguished 
not less by the dextrous employment of different descriptions of 
troops, than by care to spare the lives of the assailants, — belongs 
altogether to Demosthenes, yet if Kleon had not been competent 
to stand up in the Athenian assembly and defy those gloomy 
predictions which we see attested in Thucydidês, Demosthenês 
would never have been reinforced nor placed in condition to land 
on the island. The glory of the enterprise, therefore, belongs 
jointly to both: and Kleon, far from stealing away the laurels 
of Demosthenés (as Aristophanés represents, in his comedy of the 
Knights), was really the means of placing them on his head, 
though he at the same time deservedly shared them. It has 
hitherto been the practice to look at Kleon only from the point 
of view of his opponents, through whose testimony we know him: 
but the real fact is, that this history of the events of Sphakteria, 
when properly surveyed, is a standing disgrace to those opponents 
and no inconsiderable honor to him ; exhibiting them as alike 
destitute of political foresight and of straightforward patriotism, 
— as sacrificing the opportunities of war, along with the lives of 
their fellow-citizens and soldiers, for the purpose of ruining a 
political enemy. It was the duty of Nikias, as stratégus, to pro- 
pose, and undertake in person if necessary, the reduction of 
Sphakteria: if he thought the enterprise dangerous, that was a 
good reason for assigning to it a larger military force, as we shall 
find him afterwards reasoning about the Sicilian expedition, — 
but not for letting it slip or throwing it off upon others. 

The return of Kleon and’ Demosthenés to Athens, within the 
twenty days promised, bringing with them near three hundred 
Lacedemonian prisoners, must have been by far the most tri- 
umphant and exhilarating event which had occurred to the 
Athenians throughout the whole war. It at once changed the 
prospects, position, and feelings of both the contending parties. 
Such a number of Lacedemonian prisoners, especially one hun- 
dred and twenty Spartans, was a source of almost stupefaction to 
the general body of Greeks, and a prize of inestimable value to 
the captors. The return of Demosthenés in the preceding year 
from the Ambrakian gulf, when he brought with him three hun- 


| Plutarch, Nikias, ¢. 8; Thucyd. v 7. 
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dred Ambrakian panoplies, had probably been sufficiently tri- 
umphant; but the entry into Peirzus on this occasion from 
Sphakteria, with three hundred Lacedemonian prisoners, must 
doubtless have occasioned emotions transcending all former expe 
rience; and it is much to be regretted that no description is 
preserved to us of the scene, as well as of the elate manifestations 
of the people when the prisoners were marched up from Peirzeus 
to Athens. We should be curious, also, to read some account of 
the first Athenian assembly held after this event,— the over- 
whelming cheers heaped upon Kleon by his joyful partisans, whe 
had helped to invest him with the duties of general, in confidence 
that he would discharge them well, — contrasted with the silence 
or retraction of Nikias, and the other humiliated political enemies. 
But all such details are unfortunately denied to us, though they 
constitute the blood and animation of Grecian Biorg now lying 
before us only in its skeleton. 

The first impulse of the Athenians was to regard the prisoners 
as a guarantee to their territory against invasion :! they resolved 
to keep them securely guarded until the peace, but if, at any time 
before that event, the Lacedæmonian army should enter Attica, 
to bring forth the prisoners and put them to death in sight of the 
invaders. They were at the same time full of spirits in regard 
to the prosecution of the war, and became farther confirmed in 
the hope, not merely of preserving their power undiminished, 
but even of recovering much of what they had lost before the 
thirty years’ truce. Pylus was placed in an improved state of 
defence, with the adjoining island of Sphakteria, doubtless as a 
subsidiary occupation: the Messenians, transferred thither from 
Naupaktus, and overjoyed to find themselves once more masters 
even of an outlying rock of their ancestorial territory, began 
with alacrity to overrun and ravage Laconia, while the Helots, 
shaken by the recent events, manifested inclination to desert to 
them. The Lacedemonian authorities, experiencing evils before 
unfelt and unknown, became sensibly alarmed lest such deserticns 
should spread through the country. Reluctant as they were to 
afford obvious evidence of their embarrassments, they neverthe- 
less brought themselves, probably under the pressure of the 


? Thucyd. iv, 41. 
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friends and relatives of the Sphakterian captives, to send to 
Athens several missions for peace; but all proved abortive.! We 
are not told what they offered, but it did not come up to the ex- 
pectations which the Athenians thought themselves entitled to 
indulge. 

- We, who now review these facts with a knowledge of the sub- 
sequent history, see that the Athenians could have concluded a ` 
better bargain with the Lacedemonians during the six or eight 
months succeeding the capture of Sphakteria, than it was ever 
open to them to make afterwards ; and they had reason to repent 
that they let slip the opportunity. Perhaps also Periklés, had 
he been still alive, might have taken the same prudent measure 
of the future, and might have had ascendency enough over his 
countrymen to be able to arrest the tide of success at its highest 
point, before it began to ebb again. But if we put ourselves 
back into the situation of Athens during the autumn which suc- 
ceeded the return of Kleon and Demosthenés.from Sphakteria, 
we shall easily enter into the feelings under which the war was 
continued. The actual possession of the captives now placed 
Athens in a far better position than she had occupied at a time 
when they were only blocked up in Sphakteria, and when the 
Lacedemonian envoys first arrived to ask for peace. She was 
now. certain of being able to command peace with Sparta 
on terms at least tolerable, whenever she chose to invite it, — she 
had also a fair certainty of escaping the hardship of invasion. 
Next, and this was perhaps the most important feature of the 
case, the apprehension of Lacedæmonian prowess was now 
greatly lowered, and the prospects of success to Athéns consid- 
ered as prodigiously improved,? even in the estimation of im- 
partial Greeks; much more in the eyes of the Athenians them- 
selves. Moreover, the idea of a tide of good fortune, of the 
favor of the gods, now begun, and likely to continue, of future 
success as a corollary from past, was one which powerfully af- 
fected Grecian calculations generally. Why not push the present 
good fortune, and try to regain the most important points lost 
before and by the thirty years’ truce, especially in Megara and 


1 Thucyd. iv, 41: compare Aristophan. Equit. 648, with Schol. 
2 Thucyd. iv, 79. — 
WoL, Vi. 280c. 
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Beeotia, — points which Sparta could not concede by negotiation, 
since they were not in her possession? ‘Though these specula- 
tions failed, as we shall see in the coming chapter, yet there was 
nothing unreasonable in undertaking them. Probably, the almost 
universal sentiment of Athens was at this moment warlike, — 
and even Nikias, humiliated as he must have been by the success 
in Sphakteria, would forget his usual caution in the desire of 
retrieving his own personal credit by some military exploit. 
That Demosthenés, now in full measure of esteem, would be 
eager to prosecute the war, with which his prospects of- personal 
glory were essentially associated, just as Thucydidés! observes 
about Brasidas on the Lacedemonian side, can admit of no doubt. 
The comedy of Aristophanés, called the Acharnians, was acted 
about six months before the affair of Sphakteria, when no one 
could possibly look forward to such an event, — the comedy of 
the Knights, about six months after it.2 Now, there is this re- 
markable difference between the two,-— that while the former 
breathes the greatest sickness of war, and presses in every pos- 
sible way the importance of making peace, although at that time 
Athens had an opportunity of coming even to a decent accom- 
modation, — the latter, running down Kleon with unmeasured 
scorn and ridicule, talks in one or two places only of the hard- 
ships of war, and drops altogether that emphasis and repetition 
with which peace had been dwelt upon in the Acharnians, — al- 
though coming out at a time when peace was within the reach of 
the Athenians. 

To understand properly the history of this period, therefore, 
we must distinguish various occasions which are often confounded. 
At the moment when Sphakteria was first blockaded, and when 
the Lacedemonians first sent to solicit peace, there was a con- 
siderable party at Athens disposed to entertain the offer, and the 
ascendency of Kleon was one of the main causes why it was 


1 Thucyd. v, 16. 

2 The Acharneis was peiformeg at the festival of the Lenga, at Athens, 
January, 425 B.C.: the Knights, at the same festival in the ensuing year, 
424 B.C. 

The capture of-Sphakteria took place about July, B.c. 425: between the 
two dates above. See Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, ad ann. 
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rejected. But after the captives were brought home from Sphak- 
teria, the influence of Kleon, though positively greater than it 
had been before, was no longer required to procure the dismissal 
of Lacedzemonian pacific offers and the continuance of the war: 
the general temper of Athens was then warlike, and there were 
very few to contend strenuously foran opposite policy. During 
the ensuing year, however, the chances of war turned out mostly 
unfavorable to Athens, so that by the end of that year she had 
become much more disposed to peace.! The truce for one year 
was then concluded, — but even after that truce was expired, 
Kleon still continued eager, and on good grounds, as will be 
shown hereafter, for renewing the war in Thrace, at a time-when 
a large proportion of the Athenian public had grown weary of 
it. He was one of the main causes of that resumption of warlike 
operations, which ended in the battle of Amphipolis, fatal both to 
himself and to Brasidas. There were thus two distinct occasions 
on which the personal influence and sanguine character of Kleon 
seems to have been of sensible moment in determining the Athe- 
nian public to war instead of peace. But at the moment which 
we have now reached, that is, the year immediately following 
the capture of Sphakteria, the Athenians were all sufficiently 
warlike without him; probably Nikias himself as well as the 
rest. 

It was one of the earliest proceedings of Nikias, immediately 
after the inglorious exhibition which he had made in reference 
to Sphakteria, to conduct an expedition, in conjunction with two 
colleagues, against the Corinthian territory: he took with him 
eighty triremes, two thousand Athenian hoplites, two hundred 
horsemen aboard of some horse transports, and some additional 
hoplites from Milétus, Andros, and Karystus.2 Starting from 
Peirzeus in the evening, he arrived a little before daybreak on a 
beach at the foot of the hill and village of Solygeia,3 about seven 
miles from Corinth, and two or three miles south of the isthmus. 


1 Thucyd. iy, 117; v, 14. 

2 Thucyd. iv, 42. Tod & abrod épove perà raŭra eb 90¢, ete. 

3 See the geographical illustrations of this descent in Dr. Arnold’s plan 
and note appended to the second volume of his Thucydidés, — and in 
Colonel Leake, Travels in Morea, ch. xxviii, p. 285; xxix, p. 309. 
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The Corinthian troops, from all the territory of Corinth, within 
the isthmus, were already assembled at the isthmus itself to repel 
him; for intelligence of the intended expedition had reached 
Corinth some time. before from Argos, with which latter place 
the scheme of the expedition may have been in some way con- 
nected. The Athenians having touched the coast during the 
darkness, the Corinthians were only apprized of the fact by fire- 
signals from Solygeia. Not being able to hinder the landing, 
they despatched forthwith half their forces, under Battus and 
Lykophron, to repel the invader, while the remaining half were 
left at the harbor of Kenchrez, on the northern side of Mount 
Oneion, to guard the port of. Krommyon, outside of the isthmus, 
in case it should be attacked by sea. Battus with one lochus of 
hoplites threw himself-into the village of Solygeia, which was 
unfortified, while Lykophron conducted the remaining troops to 
attack the Athenians. The battle was first engaged on the Athe- 
nian right, almost immediately after its landing, on the point 
called Chersonesus. Here the: A:henian hoplites, together with 
their Karystian allies, repelled the Corinthian attack, after a stout 
and warmly disputed hand-combat of spear and shield: but the 
Corinthians, retreating up to a higher point of ground, returned 
to the charge, and with the aid of a fresh lochus, drove the Athe- 
nians back to the shore and to their ships: from hence the latter 
again turned, and again recovered a partial advantage. The 
battle was no less severe on the left wing of the Athenians: but 
here, after a contest of some length, the latter gained a more 
decided victory, greatly by the aid of their cavalry, — pursuing 
the Corinthians, who fled in some disorder to a neighboring hill 
and there took up-a position.2 The Athenians were thus victo- 
rious throughout the whole line, with the loss of about forty-seven 
men, while the Corinthians had lost two hundred and twelve, 
together with the general Lykophron. The victors erected their 
trophy, stripped the’ dead bodies, and buried their. own dead. 


t Thucyd. iv, 43. 

? Thucyd. iv, 44. &%evro ra 6rAa,—an expression which Dr. Arnold 
explains, here as elsewhere, to mean “ piling the arms:” I do not think 
such an explanation is correct,eyen here: much less in several other places 
to which he alludes. See a note on the surprise of Platæa by the ‘Thebans, 
immediately before the Peloponnesian war. 
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The Corinthian detachment left at Kenchres could not see the 
battle, in consequence of the interposing ridge of Mount Oneium: 
but it was at last made known to them by the dust of the fugi- 
tives, and they forthwith hastened to help. Reinforcements also 
came both from Corinth and from Kenchrez, and as it seemed, 
too, from the neighboring Peloponnesian cities, so that Nikias 
thought it prudent to retire aboard his ships, and halt upon some 
neighboring islands. It was here first discovered that two of 
the Athenians slain had not been picked up for burial; upon 
which he immediately sent a herald to solicit a truce, in order to 
procure these two missing bodies. We have here a remarkable 
proof of the sanctity attached to that duty ; for the mere sending 
of the herald was tantamount to confession of defeat.l 

From hence Nikias sailed to Krommyon, where he ravaged 
the neighborhood for a few hours and rested for the night. On 
the next day he reémbarked, sailed along the coast of Epidaurus, 
upon which he inflicted some damage in passing, and stopped at 
last on the peninsula of Methana, between Epidaurus and Tre- 
zen2 On this peninsula he established a permanent: garrison, 
drawing a fortification across the narrow neck of land which 
joined it to the Epidaurian peninsula. This was his last exploit, 
and he then sailed home: but the post at Methana long remained 
as a centre for pillaging the neighboring regions of Epidaurus, 
Troezen, and Halieis. 

While Nikias was engaged in this expedition, Eurymedon and 
Sophoklés had sailed forward from Pylus with a considerable 
portion of that fleet which had been engaged in the capture of 
Sphakteria, to the island of Korkyra. It has been already 
stated that the democratical government at Korkyra had been 
suffering severe pressure and privation from the oligarchical fugi- 
tives, who had come back into the island with a body of barbaric 
auxiliaries, and established themselves upon Mount Isténé, not 
far from the city. Eurymedon and the Athenians joining the 
Korkyrzans in the city, attacked and stormed the post on Mount 
Istoné ; while the vanquished, retiring first to a lofty and inac- 
sessible peak, were forced to surrender themselves on terms to 


l Plutarch, Nikias, c. 6. K 2 Thucyd. iv, 45. 
3 Thucyd. iv, 2-45. 
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the Athenians. They abandoned their mercenary auxiliaries 
altogether, and only stipulated that they should themselves be 
sent to Athens, and left to the discretion of the Athenian people. 
Eurymedon, assenting to these terms, deposited the disarmed 
prisoners in the neighboring islet of- Ptychia, under the distinct 
condition that, if a single man tried to escape, the whole capitula- 
tion should be null and void.! 

Unfortunately for these prisoners, the orders given to Kuryme- 
don carried him onward straight to Sicily. It was irksome, 
therefore, to him to send away a detachment of his squadron to 
convey these men to Athens, — while the honors of delivering 
them there would be reaped, not by himself, but by the officer to 
whom they might be confided: and the Korkyrzans in the city, 
on their part, were equally anxious that the prisoners should not 
be sent to Athens; for their animosity against them was bitter 
in the extreme, and they were afraid that the Athenians might 
spare their lives, so that their hostility against the island might 
be again resumed. And thus a mean jealousy on the part of 
Eurymedon, combined with revenge and insecurity on the part 
of the victorious Korkyrzans, brought about a cruel catastrophe, 
paralleled nowhere else in Greece, though too well in keeping 
with the previous acts of the bloody drama enacted in this 
island. t 

The Korkyræan leaders, seemingly not without the privity of 
Eurymedon, sent across to Ptychia fraudulent emissaries under 
the guise of friends tothe prisoners. These emissaries — assur- 
ing the prisoners that the Athenian commanders, in spite of the 
convention signed, were about to hand them over to the Korky- 
rean people for destruction — induced some of them to attempt 
escape in a boat prepared for the purpose. By concert, the boat 
was seized in the act of escaping, so that the terms of the capit- 
ulation were really violated: upon which Eurymedon handed 
over the prisoners to their enemies in the island, who imprisoned 
them all together in one vast building, under guard of hoplites. 
From this building they were drawn out in companies of twenty 
men each, chained together in couples, and compelled to march 
between two lines of hoplites marshalled on each side of the road. 


! Thucyd. iv, 46. 
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Those who loitered in the march were hurried on by whips from 
behind: as they advanced, their private enemies on both sides 
singled them out, striking and piercing them until at length they 
miserably perished. Three successive companies were thus 
destroyed, ere the remaining prisoners in the interior, who 
thought merely that their place of detention was about to be 
changed, suspected what was passing: at length they found it 
out, and one and all then refused either to quit the building or to 
permit any one else to enter. They at the same time piteously 
implored the intervention of the Athenians, if it were only to 
kill them, and thus preserve them from the cruelties of their 
merciless countrymen. The latter abstained from attempts to 
force the door of the building, but made an aperture in the roof, 
from whence they shot down arrows, and poured showers of tiles, 
upon the prisoners within; who sought at first to protect them- 
selves, but at length abandoned themselves to despair, and as- 
sisted with their own hands in the work of destruction. Some 
of them pierced their throats with the arrows shot down from the 
roof: others hung themselves, either with cords from some bed- 
ding which happened to be in the building, or with strips torn 
and twisted from their own garments. Night came on, but the 
work of destruction, both from above and within, was continued 
without intermission, so that before morning all these wretched 
men perished, either by the hands of their enemies or by their 
own. At daybreak, the Korkyrzans entered the building, piled 
up the dead bodies on carts, and transported them out of the 
city : the exact number we are not told, but seemingly it cannot 
have been less than three hundred. The women who had been » 
taken at Isténé along with these prisoners, were all sold as 
slaves.! 

Thus finished the bloody dissensions in this ill-fated island: 
for the oligarchical party were completely annihilated, the democ- 
racy was victorious, and there were no farther violences through- 
out the whole war.2 It will be recollected that these deadly 
feuds began with the return of the oligarchical prisoners from 
Corinth, bringing along with them projects both of treason and 
of revolution: they ended with the annihilation of that party, in 


1 Thucyd. iv, 47, 48. 2 Thueyd. iv, 48. 
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the manner above described ; the interval being filled by mutual 
atrocities and retaliation, wherein of course the victors had, most 
opportunity of gratifying their vindictive passions. Eurymedon, 
after the termination of thesesevents, proceeded onward with the 
Athenian squadron to Sicily: what he did there will be described 
in a future chapter devoted to Sicilian affairs exclusively. 

The complete prostration of Ambrakia during the campaign 
of the preceding year had left Anaktorium without any defence 
against the Akarnanians and Athenian squadron from Naupak- 
tus. They besieged and took it during the course of the present 
summer ;! expelling the Corinthian proprietors, and repeopling 
the town and its territory with Akarnanian settlers from all the 
townships in the country. 

Throughout the maritime empire of Athens matters continued 
perfectly tranquil, except that the inhabitants of Chios, during 
the course of the autumn, incurred the suspicion of the Athe- 
nians from having recently built a new wall to their city, as if it 
were done with the intention of taking the first opportunity to 
revolt. They solemnly protested their innocence of any such 
designs, but the Athenians were not satisfied without exacting the 
destruction of the obnoxious wall. The presence on the opposite 
continent of an active band of Mitylenzan exiles, who captured 
both Rheeteium and <Antandrus during the ensuing spring, 
probably made the Athenians more anxious and vigilant on the 
subject of Chios.3 

The Athenian regular tribute-gathering squadron circulated 
among the maritime subjects, and captured, during the course of 
the present autumn, a prisoner of some importance and singularity. 
It was a Persian ambassador, Artaphernes, seized at Eion on the 
Strymon, in his way to Sparta with despatches from the Great 
King. He was brought to Athens, and his despatches, which 
were at some length, and written in the Assyrian character, were 
translated. and made public. The Great King told the Lacedæ- 
monians, in substance, that he could not comprehend what they 
meant; for that among the numerous envoys whom they had sent, 
no two told the same story. Accordingly he desired them, if 
they wished to make themselves understood, to send some envoys 


! Thucyd. iv, 49. 2 Thucyd. iv, 51. ? Thucyd. iv.52 
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with fresh and plain instructions to accompany Artaphernes.! 
Such was the substance of the despatch, conyeying « remarkable 
testimony as to the march of the Lacedemonian government. in 
its foreign policy. Had any similar testimony existed respecting 
Athens, demonstrating that her foreign policy was conducted 
with half as much unsteadiness and stupidity, ample inferences 
would have been drawn from it to the discredit of democracy. 


- But there has been no motive generally to discredit Lacedæmo- 


nian institutions, which included kingship in double measure, — 
two parallel lines of hereditary kings: together with an’ entire 
exemption from everything like popular discussion. The ex- 
treme defects in the foreign management of Sparta, revealed by 
the despatch of Artaphernes, seem traceable partly to an habitual 
faithlessness often noted in the Lacedemonian character, partly 
to the annual change of ephors, so frequently bringing into 
power men who strove to undo what had been done by their pre- 
decessors, and still more to the absence of everything like 
discussion or canvass of public measures among the citizens. 
We shall find more than one-example, in the history about to fol- 
low, of this disposition on the part of ephors, not merely to change 
the policy of their predecessors, but even to subvert treaties ` 
sworn and concluded by them: and such was the habitual secrecy 
of Spartan public business, that in doing this they had neither 
criticism nor discussion to fear. Brasidas, when he started from 
Sparta on the expedition which will be described in the coming 
chapter, could not trust the assurances of the Lacedemonian ex- 
ecutive without binding them by the most solemn oaths.1 

The Athenians sent back Artaphernes in a trireme to Ephesus, 
and availed themselves of this opportunity for procuring access 
to the Great King. They sent envoys along with him, with the 
intention that they should accompany him up to Susa: but on 
reaching Asia, the news had just arrived that King Artaxerxes 


1 Thucyd. iv, 50. ¿v ale roddGy dAdo yeypaupévwv Kedahaiov jv, mpd¢ 
Aaxedatpoviovc, ob eidévuc 6, Te Boddovrar> TOAAGY yap EASOvTaY TpéoBewr' 
ovdéva Tavita Aéyewv* ei obv BobAovTat cadég Aéyety, MEwpat perà roð Iépoov 
évdpac üç avTov. 

2 Thucyd. iv, 86. őproiç Te Aaxedarpoviov karañapòv Ta TÉN Toç peyio- 
Torç, h pny, ete. k 
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had recently died. Under such circumstances, it was not judged 
expedient to prosecute the mission, and the Athenians dropped 
their design.! 

Respecting the great monarchy of Persia, during this long 
interval of fifty-four years since the repulse of Xerxes from 
Greece, we have little information before us excepi the names of 
the successive kings. In the year 465 B.c. Xerxes was assas- 
sinated by Artabanus and Mithridates, through one of those plots 
of great household officers, so frequent in oriental palaces. He 
left two sons, or at least two sons present and conspicuous among 
a greater number, Darius and Artaxerxes, But Artabanus per- 
suaded Artaxerxes that Darius had been the murderer of Xerxes, 
and thus. prevailed upon him to revenge, his father’s death by be- 
coming an accomplice ia killing his brother Darius: he next tried 
to assassinate Artaxerxes himself, and to appropriate the crown. 
Artaxerxes however, apprized beforehand of the scheme, either 
slew Artabanus with his own hand cr procured him to be slain, 
and then reigned (known under the name of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus) for forty years, down to the period at which we are now 
arrived,? 

Mention has already been made of the revolt of Egypt from 
the dominion of Artaxerxes, under the Libyan prince Inanes, 


actively aided by the Athenians. After a few years of success, 


this revolt was crushed and Egypt again subjugated, by the 
energy of the Persian general Megabyzus, with severe loss te 
the Athenian forces engaged. After the peace of Kallias, erro- 
neously called the Kimonian peace, between the Athenians and 
the king of Persia, war had not been since resumed. We read 
in Ktesias, amidst various anecdotes seemingly collected at the 
court of Susa, romantic adventures ascribed to Megabyzus, his 


1 Thucyd. iv, 50; Diodor. xii, 64. The Athenians do not appear to haye 
ever before sent envoys or courted alliance with the Great King; though the 
idea of doing so must have been noway strange to them, as we may see by 
the humorous scene of Pseudartabas in the Acharneis of ‘Avistophianée) acted 
in the year before this event. 

? Diodor. xi, 65; Aristotel. Polit. v, 8,3; Justin, iii, 1; Ktesias, Persica, 
c. 29, 30. It is evident that there were contradictory stories current respect- 
ing the plot to which Xerxes fell a victim: but we haye no means of deter- 
mining what the details were. 
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wife Amytis, his mother Amestris, and a Greek physician of 
Kos, named Apollonides.. Zopyrus son of Megabyzus, after the 
death of his father, deserted from Persia and came as an exile 
to Athens.! 

At the death of Artaxerxes Longimanus, the family violences 
incident to a Persian succession were again exhibited. His son 
Xerxes succeeded him, but was assassinated, after a reign of a 
few weeks or months. Another son, Sogdianus, followed, who 
perished in like manner after a short interval.2 Lastly, a third 
son, Ochus (known under the name of Darius Nothus), either 
abler or more fortunate, kept his crown and life between nineteen 
and twenty years. By his queen, the savage Parysatis, he was 
father to Artaxerxes Mnemon and Cyrus the younger, both 
names of interest in reference to Grecian history, to whom we 
shall hereafter recur. 


CHAPTER LIII. 
EIGHTH YEAR OF THE WAR. 


Tue eighth year of the war, on which we now touch, presents 
events of a more important and decisive character than any of 
the preceding. In reviewing the preceding years, we observe 
that though there is much fighting, with hardship and privation 
inflicted on both sides, yet the operations are mostly of a desul- 
tory character, not calculated to determine the event of the war. 
But the capture of Sphakteria and its prisoners, coupled with 
the surrender of the whole Lacedzmonian fleet, was an event 
full of consequences and imposing in the eyes of all Greece. It 
stimulated the Athenians to a series of operations, larger and 
more ambitious than anything which they had yet conceived; 


ect a oe EE AL AE eS Ze a TT 
1 Ktesias, Persica, c. 38-43 ; Herodot. iii, 80. 
2 Diodor. xii, 64-71 ; Ktesias, Persica, c. 44-46, 
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directed, not merely against Sparta in her own country, but also 
to the reconquest of that ascendency in Megara and Beeotia 
which they had lost on or before the thirty years’ truce. On 
the other hand, it intimidated so much both the Lacedzmonians, 
the revolted, Chalkidic allies of Athens in Thrace, and Perdik- 
kas, king of Macedonia, that between them the expedition of 
Brasidas, which struck so serious a blow at the Athenian empire, 
was concerted. This year is thus the turning-point of the war. 
If the operations of Athens had succeeded, she would have 
regained ney. as great a power ‘as she enjoyed before the. 
thirty years’ truce: but it happened that Sparta, or rather the 
Spartan Brasidas, was successful, gaining enough to neutralize 
all the advantages derived by Athens from the capture of 
Sphakteria. 

The first enterprise undertaken by the Athenians in the course 
of the spring was against the island of Kythéra, on the southern 
coast of Laconia. It was inhabited sy Lacedemonian Periceki, 
and administered by a governor, and garrison of hoplites, annu- 
ally sent thither. It was the usual point of landing for mer- 
chantmen from Libya and Egypt; and as it lay very near to 
Cape Malea, immediately over against the gulf of Gythium, — 
the only accessible portion of the generally inhospitable coast of 
Laconia, — the chance that it might fall into the hands of an 
enemy was considered as so menacing to Sparta, that some poli- 
ticians are said to have wished the island at the bottom of the 
sea.! Nikias, in conjunction with. Nikostratus and -Autoklés, 


1! Thucyd. iv, 54; Herodot. vii, 235. The manner in which Herodotus 
alludes to the dangers which would arise to Sparta from the occupation of 
Kythéra by an enemy, furnishes one additional probability tending to show 
that his history was composed before the actual occupation of the island by 
Nikias, in the eighth year of the Peloponnesian war. Had he been cog- 
nizant of this latter event, he would naturally have made some allusion 
to it. 

The words of Thucydidés in respect to the island of Kythéra are: the 
Lacedeemonians moAAny ériédecav éxovodvTo: Hv yap aitoig Tv Te an’ 
Alyirrov xa AtBing bAKddwv rpooBo0rn, kaè Anotal Gua TRY Aakwvixyy 
hoooy édirovy èk Sahaoone, ğrep uóvov olov T’ hv kakoupyeioSa: aoa 
yàp dvéxet mpde TÒ LiKeAckdy kal Kpgtixdy réAayoc. 

I do not understand this passage, with Dr. Arnold and Göller, to mean, 
that Laconia was unassailable by land, but very assailable by sea. It rather 
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conducted thither a fleet of sixty triremes, with two thousand 
Athenian hoplites, some few horsemen, and a body of allies, 
mainly Milesians. There were in the island two towns,— 
Kythéra and Skandeia: the former having a lower town close 
to the sea, fronting Cape Malea, and an upper town on the hill 
above; the latter, seemingly, on the south or west coast. Both 
were attacked at the same time by order of Nikias; ten triremes 
and a body of Milesian! hoplites disembarked and captured 
Skandeia; while the Athenians landed at Kythéra, and drove the 
inhabitants out of the lower town into the upper, where they 
speedily capitulated. A certain party among them had indeed 
secretly invited the coming of Nikias, through which intrigue 
easy terms were obtained for the inhabitants.. Some few men, 
indicated by the Kytherians in intelligence with Nikias, were 
carried away as prisoners to Athens: but the remainder were 
left undisturbed, and enrolled among the tributary allies under 
obligation to pay four talents per annum; an Athenian garrison 
being placed at Kythéra for the protection of the island. From 
hence Nikias employed seven days in descents and inroads upon 
the coast, near Helos, Asiné, Aphrodisia, Kotyrta, and elsewhere. 
The Lacedzmonian force was disseminated in petty garrisons, 


means that the only portion of the coast of Laconia where a maritime in- 
vader could do much damage, was in the interior of the Laconic gulf, near 
Helos, Gythium, ete., which is in fact the only plain portion of the coast 
-of Laconia. The two projecting promontories, which end, the one in Cape 
Malea, the other in Cape Teenarus, are high, rocky, harborless, and afford 
very little temptation to a disembarking enemy. “The whole Laconian 
coast is lagh projecting cliff, where it fronts the Sicilian and Kretan seas,”— 
maioa avéxvet. The island of Kythéra was particularly favorable for 
facilitating descents on the territory near Helos and Gythium. The 
åłıpevórýç of Laconia is noticed in Xenophon, Hellen. iv, 8, 7, where he 
describes the occupation of the island by Konon and Pharnabazus. 

See Colonel Leake’s description of this coast, and the high cliffs between 
Cape Matapan — Tznarus —and Kalamata, which front the Sicilian sea, 
as well as those eastward of Cape St. Angelo, or Malea, which front the 
Kretan sea (Travels in Morea, vol. i, ch. vii, p. 261: “tempestuous, rocky, 
unsheltered coast of Mesamani,” ch. viii, p. 320; ch. vi, p. 205; Strabo, viii, 
p. 868; Pausan. iii, c. xxvi, 2). 

1 Thucyd. iv, 54. dioxido MiAnoiov ordiratc. It seems impossibie 
to believe that there could have been so many as two thousand Milesian 
hoplites: but we cannot tell where the mistake lies. 
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which remained each for the defence of its own separate post, 
without uniting to repel the Athenians, so that there was only 
one action, and that of little importance, which the Athenians 
deemed worthy of a trophy. 

In returning home from Kythéra, Nikias first ravaged the 
small strip of cultivated land near Epidaurus Liméra, on the 
rocky eastern coast of Laconia, and then attacked the Adginetan 
settlement at Thyrea, the frontier strip between Laconia and 
Argolis. This town and district had been made over by Sparta 
to the Æginetans, at the time when they were expelled from 
their own island by Athens, in the first year of the war. The 
new inhabitants, finding the town too distant from the sea! for 
their maritime habits, were now employed in constructing a forti- 
fication close on the shore; in which work a Lacedzemonian 
detachment under Tantalus, on guard in that neighborhood, was 
assisting them. When the Athenicns landed, both Aginetans 
and Lacedemonians at. once abandoned the new fortification. 
The former, with the commanding oficer, Tantalus, occupied 
the upper town of Thyrea; but the Lacedemonian troops, not 
thinking it tenable, refused to take part in the defence, and 
retired to the neighboring mountains, in spite of urgent entreaty 
from the Æginetans. The Athenians, immediately after landing, 
marched up to the town of Thyrea, and carried it by storm, 
burning or destroying everything within it: all the Æginetans 
were either killed or made prisoners, and even Tantalus, disabled 
by his wounds, became prisoner also. From hence the arma- 
ment returned to Athens, where a vote was taken as to the 
disposal of -the prisoners. The Kytherians brought home were 
distributed for safe custody among the dependent islaads: Tan- 
talus was retained along with the prisoners from Sphakteria ; 
but a harder fate was reserved for the Æginetans ; they were 


1 Thucyd. iy, 56. He states that Thyrea was ten stadia, or about a mile 
and one-fifth, distant from the sea. But Colonel Leake (Travels in the 
Morea, vol. ii, ch. xxii, p. 492), who has discovered quite sufficient ruins to 
identify the spot, affirms “that it is at least three times that distance from 
the sea,” 

This explains to us the more clearly why the Aginetans thought it 
necessary to build their new fort. 
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all put to death, victims to the long-standing apathy between 
Athens and Ægina. This eruel act was nothing more than a 
strict application of admitted customs of war in those days: had 
the Lacedemonians been the victors, there can be little doubt 
that they would have acted with equal rigor.1 

The occupation of Kythéra, in addition to Pylus, by an Athe- 
nian garrison, following so closely upon the capital disaster in 
Sphakteria, produced in the minds of the Spartans feelings of 
alarm and depression such as they had never before experienced. 
Within the course of a few short months their position had com- 
pletely changed from superiority and aggression abroad to insult 
and insecurity at home. They anticipated nothing less than 
incessant foreign attacks on all their weak points, with every 
probability of internal defection, from the standing discontent of 
the Helots: nor was it unknown to them, probably, that even 
Kythéra itself had been lost partly through betrayal. The cap- 
ture of Sphakteria had caused peculiar sensations among the 
Helots, to whom the Lacedzemonians had addressed both appeals 
and promises of emancipation, in order to procure succor for their 
hoplites while blockaded in the island; and if the ultimate sur- 
render of these hoplites had abated the terrors of Lacedemonian 
prowess throughout all Greece, this effect had been produced to 
a still greater degree among the oppressed Helots. A refuge at 
Pylus, and a nucleus which presented some possibility of expand- 
ing into regenerated Messenia, were now before their eyes ; while 
the establishment of an Athenian garrison at Kythéra opened a 
new channel of communication with the enemies of Sparta, so as 
to tempt all the Helots of daring temper to stand forward as lib- 
erators of their enslaved race.? The Lacedemonians, habitually 
cautious at all times, felt now as if the tide of fortune had turned 
decidedly against them, and acted with confirmed mistrust and 
dismay, confining themselves to measures strictly defensive, 
and organizing a force of four hundred cavalry, together with a 
body of bowmen,*beyond their ordinary establishment. 

But the precaution which they thought it necessary to take in 
regard to the Helots, affords the best measure of their apprehen- 
sions at the momént, and exhibits, indeed, a refinement of fraud 


1 Thucyd. iy, 58; Diodor. xii, 65. 2 Thucyd. iv, 41, 55 56. 
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and cruelty rarely equalled in history. Wishing to single out 
from the general body such as were most high-couraged and 
valiant, the ephors made proclamation, that those Helots, who 
conceived themselves to have earned their liberty by distinguished 
services in war, might stand forward to claim it. A considerable 
number obeyed the call; probably many who had undergone 
imminent hazards during the preceding summer, in order to con- 
vey provisions to the blockaded soldiers in Sphakteria.1 They 
were examined by the government, and two thousand of ther. 
were selected as fully worthy of emancipation ; which was forth- 
with bestowed upon them in public ceremonial, with garlands, 
visits to the temples, and the full measure of religious solemnity. 
The government had now made the selection which it desired ; 
presently every man among these newly-enfranchized Helots 
was made away with, no one knew how.? A stratagem at once 


1 Thucyd. iv, 80. - 

2 Thucyd. iv, 80. Kat mpokpivavrteç é¢ SioyiAiove, of wiv toreġavócavró 
Te kal TÒ lepad mepi ADov oç HAEvSEpwpuévat* oi OE où TOAAM voTtepor hávi- 
cay Te abrodc, kal oùbdeùç overo öTY TpóTY ëkacroç diedSapyn: compare 
Diodor. xii, 67. : 

Dr. Thirlwall (History of Greece, vol. iii, ch. xxiii, p. 244, 2d edit. note) 
thinks that this assassination of Helots by the Spartans took place at some 
other time unascertained, and not at the time here indicated. I cannot 
concur in this opinion. It appears to me, that there is the strongest proba- 
ble reason for referring the incident to the time immediately following the 
disaster in Sphakteria, which Thucydidés so especially marks (iv, 41) by 
the emphatic words: Of dè Aakedatudvioe duadeic övreç èv TH mplv xpóve 
Anorteiag Kat ToLovTOV mohéuov, TOY Te ElAGTwy adbtowoAodyTwr Kal PoBodpe- 
vot UÀ kat ext pakpóTepov opia. TL vewTEeplody TOY KaTAa THY YOpar, ov Padiwg 
épepov. This was just after the Messenians were first established at Pylus, 
and began their incursions over Laconia, with such temptations as they 
could offer to the Helots to desert. And it was naturally just then that the 
fear, entertained by the Spartans of their Helots, became exaggerated to 
the maximum, leading to the perpetration of the act mentioned in the 
text. Dr. Thirlwall observes, “that the Spartan government would not 
order the massacre of the Helots at a time when it could employ them on 
foreign service.” But to this it may be replied, that the capture of Sphak- 
teria took place in July or August, while the expedition under Brasidas was 
not organized until the following winter or spring. ‘There was therefore an 
interval of some months during which the government had not yet formed 
the idea of employing the Helots on foreign service. And this interval is 
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so perfidious in the contrivance, so murderous in the purpose, and 
so complete in the execution, stands without parallel in Grecian 
history, — we might almost say, without a parallel in any history. 
It implies a depravity far greater than the rigorous execution of 
a barbarous customary law against. prisoners of war or rebels, 
even in large numbers. The ephors. must have employed nu- 
merous instruments, apart from each other, for the performance 
of this bloody deed; yet it appears that no certain knowledge 
could be obtained of the details ; a striking proof of the mysteri- 
ous efficiency of this Council of Five, surpassing even that of the 
Council of Ten at Venice, as well as of the utter absence of 
public inquiry or discussion. 

It was while the Lacedemonians were in this state of uneasi- 
ness at home, that envoys reached them from Perdikkas of Mace- 
donia and the Chalkidians of Thrace, entreating aid’ against 
Athens ; who was considered likely, in her present tide of suc- 
cess, to resume aggressive measures against them. There were, 
moreover, other parties, in the neighboring cities! subject to 
Athens, who secretly favored. the application, engaging to stand 
forward in open revolt as soon as any auxiliary force should 
arrive to warrant their incurring the hazard. Perdikkas (who 
had on his hands a dispute with his kinsman Arrhibzus, prince 
of the Lynkeste-Macedonians, which he was anxious to be ena- 
bled to close successfully) and the Chalkidians offered at the 
same time to provide the pay and maintenance, as well as to fa- 
cilitate the transit, of the troops who might be sent to them; and 
what was of still greater importance to the success of the enter- 
prise, they specially requested that Brasidas might be invested 
with the command.? He had now recovered from his wounds 
received at Pylus, and his reputation for adventurous valor, great 
as it was from positive desert, stood out still more conspicuously, 
because not a single other Spartan had as yet distinguished him- 


quite sufficient to give a full and distinct meaning to the expression Kaz 
róre (Thucyd. iv, 80) on which Dr. Thirlwall insists ; without the necessity 
of going back to any more remote point of antecedent time. 

1 Thueyd. iv, 79. 

2 Thucyd. iv, 80. mpoiSunnSnoay ðè Kai of Karnidne dvdpa čv te ty 
LDrapty doxotyra Jpacripior eivat èc TÈ TavTa, ete. 
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self. His other great qualities, apart from personal valor, had 
not yet been shown, for he had never been in any supreme com- 
mand. But he burned with impatience to undertake the opera- 
tion destined for him by the envoys; although at this time it must 
have appeared so replete with difficulty and danger, that proba- 
bly no other Spartan except himself would have entered upon it 
with the smallest hopes of success. To raise up embarrassments 
for Athens, in Thrace, was an object of great consequence to 
Sparta, while she also obtained an opportunity of sending away 
another large detachment of her dangerous Helots. Seven hun- 
dred of these latter were armed as hoplites and placed under the 
orders of Brasidas, but the Lacedemonians would not assign to 
him any of their own proper forces., With the sanction of the 
Spartan name, with seven hundred Helot hoplites, and with 
such other hoplites as he could raise in Peloponnesus by means 
of the funds furnished from the Chalkidians, Brasidas prepared 
to undertake this expedition, alike adventurous and important. 
Had the Athenians entertained any suspicion of his design, 
they could easily have prevented him from ever reaching 
Thrace. But they knew nothing of it until he had actually 
joined Perdikkas, nor did they anticipate any serious attack from 
Sparta, in this moment of her depression, much less an enter- 
prise far bolder than any which she had ever been known to 
undertake. They were now elate with hopes of conquests to 
come on their own part, their affairs being so prosperous and 
promising that parties favorable to their interests began to revive, 
both in Megara and in Beotia; while Hippokratés and Demos- 
thenés, the two chief stratégi for the year, were men of energy, 
well qualified both to project and execute military achievements. 
The first opportunity presented itself in regard to Megara. 
The inhabitants of that city had been greater sufferers by the 
war than-any other persons in Greece: they had been the chief 
cause of bringing down the war upon Athens, and the Athenians 
revenged upon them all the hardships which they themselves 
endured from the Lacedemonian invasion. Twice in every 
year they laid waste the Megarid, which bordered upon their 
own territory ; and that too with such destructive hands through- 
out its limited extent, that they intercepted all subsistence from 
the lands near the town, at the same time keeping the harbor 
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of Nisza closely blocked up. Under such hard conditions the 
Megarians found much difficulty in supplying even the primary 
wants of life! But their case had now, within the last few 
months, become still more intolerable by an intestine commotion 
in the city, ending in the expulsion of a powerful body of exiles, 
who seized and held possession of Pegæ, the Megarian port in 
the gulf of Corinth. Probably imports from Pegæ had been 
their chief previous resource against the destruction which came 
on them from the side of Athens; so that it became scarcely 
possible to sustain themselves, when -the exiles in Pege not only 
deprived them of this resource, but took positive part in harass- 
ing them. These exiles were oligarchical, and the government 
in Megara had now become more or less democratical: but the 
privations in the city presently reached such a height, that 
several citizens began to labor for a compromise, whereby 
the exiles in Pege might be readmitted. It was evident to 
the leaders in Megara that the bulk of the citizens could not 
long sustain the pressure of enemies from both sides, but 
it was also their feeling that the exiles in Pegæ, their bitter 
political rivals, were worse enemies than the Athenians, and that 
the return of these exiles would be a sentence of death to them- 
selves. To prevent this counter-revolution, they opened a secret 
correspondence with Hippokratés and Demosthenés, engaging to 
betray both Megara and Nisæa to the Athenians ; though Nisza, 
the harbor of Megara, about one mile from the city, was a sep- 
arate fortress occupied by a Peloponnesian garrison, and by them 
exclusively, as well as the Long Walls, for the purpose of 
holding Megara fast to the Lacedwmonian confederacy.2 — 

The scheme for surprise was concerted, and what is more 
remarkable, in the extreme publicity of all Athenian affairs, 
and in a matter to which many persons must have been privy, 
was kept secret, until the instant of execution. A large Athenian 


1 The picture drawn by Aristophanés (Acharn. 760) is a caricature, but 
of suffering probably but too real. 

2 Thucyd. iv, 66. Strabo (ix, p. 391) gives eighteen stadia as the dis- 
tance between Megara and Nisæa; Thucydidés only eight. There appears 
sufficient reason to prefer the latter: see Reinganum, Das alte Megaris, 


pp. 121-180. 
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force, four thousand hoplites and six hundred cavalry, was. 
appointed to march at night by the high road through Eleusis to 
Megara: but Hippokratés and Demosthenés themselves went on 

ship-board from Peiræus to the island of Minoa, which was close 

against Nise, and had been for some time under occupation by 

an Athenian garrison. Here Hippokratés concealed himself 

with six hundred hoplites, in a hollow space out of which brick 

earth had been dug, on the mainland opposite to Minoa, and not 

far from the gate in the Long Wall which opened near the junc- 
tion of that wall with the ditch and wall surrounding Nisza ; 
while Demosthenés, with some lght-armed Plateans and a 
detachment of active young Athenians, called Peripoli, and 
serving as the movable guard of Attica, in their first or second 
year of military service, placed himself in ambush in the sacred 
precinct of Arés, still closer to the same gate. 

To procure that the gate should be opened, was the task of 
the conspirators within. Amidst the shifts to which the Mega- 
rians had been reduced in order to obtain supplies, especially 
since the blockade of Minoa, predatory exit by night was not 
omitted. Some of these conspirators had been in the habit, 
before the intrigue with Athens was projected, of carrying out a 
small sculler-boat by night upon a cart, through this gate, by 
permission of the Peloponnesian commander of Nisæa and the 
Long Walls. The boat, when thus brought out, was carried 
down to the shore along the hollow of the dry ditch which sur- 
rounded the wall of Nisza, then put to sea for some nightly 
enterprise, and was brought back again along the ditch before 
daylight in the morning; the gate being opened, by permission, 
to let it in. This was the only way by which any Megarian 
vessel could get to sea, since the Athenians at Minoa were com- 
plete masters of the harbor. On the night fixed for the surprise, 
this boat was carried out and brought back at the usual hour. 
But the moment that the gate in the Long Wall was opened to 
readmit it, Demosthenés and his comrades sprang forward to 
force their way in; the Megarians along with the boat at the 
same time setting upon and killing the guards, in order to facili- 
tate his entrance. This active and determined band were suc- 
cessful in mastering the gate, and. keeping it open until the six 
hundred hoplites under Hipnokratés came up, and got into. the 
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interior space between the Long Walls. They immediately 
mounted the walls on each side, every man as he came in, with 
little thought of order, to drive off or destroy the Peloponnesian 
guards; who, taken by surprise, and fancying that the Megari- 
ans generally were in concert with the enemy against them, — 
confirmed, too, in such belief by hearing the Athenian herald 
proclaim aloud that every Megarian who chose might take his 
post in the line of Athenian hoplites, — made at first some re- 
sistance, but were soon discouraged, and fled into Nisa. By 
a little after daybreak, the Athenians found themselves masters 
of all the line of the Long Walls, and under the very. gates of 
Megara, — reinforced by the larger force which, having marched 
by land through Eleusis, arrived at the concerted moment. 
Meanwhile, the Megarians within the city were in the greatest 
tumult.and consternation. But the conspirators, prepared with 
their plan, had resolved to propose that the gates should be 
thrown open, and that the whole force of the city should be 
marched out to fight the Athenians: when once the gates should 
be open, they themselves intended to take part with the Athe- 
nians, and facilitate their entrance, — and they had rubbed their 
bodies over with oil in order to be visibly distinguished in the 
eyes of the latter. Their plan was only frustrated the moment 
before it was about to be put in execution, by the divulgation of 
one of their own comrades. Their opponents in the city, apprized 
of what was in contemplation, hastened to the gate, and inter- 
cepted the men rubbed with oil as they were about to open it. 
Without betraying any knowledge of the momentous secret which 
they had just learned, these opponents loudly protested against 
opening the gate and going out to fight an enemy for whom they 
had never conceived themselves, even in moments, of greater 
strength, to be a match in the open field. While insisting only 


1 Thucyd. iv, 68. Hvvérece yàp kal tov TÖV ’AVqvaiov khpvka ay’ tavroð 
yvouns Knpdsat, Tov Bovdduevoy iévar Meyapéwy peta ’AYnvaiwv Onodbuevov 
Ta TAA. i 

Here we have the phrase ri?eo3ar Tà őTAa employed in a case where Dr. 
Arnold’s explanation of it would be eminently unsuitable. There could 
be no thought of piling arms at a critical moment of actual fighting, with 
result as yet doubtful. 
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on the public mischiefs of the measure, they at the same time 
planted themselves in arms against the gate, and declared that 
they would perish before they would allow it to be opened. For 
this obstinate resistance the conspirators were not prepared, so 
that they were forced to abandon their design and leave the gate- 
closed. 
The Athenian generals, who were waiting in expectation that 
it would be opened, soon perceived by the delay that their friends 
within had been baffled, and immediately resolved to make sure 
of Nisa, which lay behind them; an acquisition important not 
less in itself, than as a probable means for the mastery of Me- 
gara. ‘They set about the work with the characteristic rapidity 
of Athenians. Masons and tools in abundance were forthwith 
sent for from Athens, and the army distributed among themselves 
the wall of circumvallation: round Nisza in distinct parts. First, 
the interior space between the Long Walls themselves was built 
across, so as to cut off the communication with Megara ; next, 
walls were carried out from the outside of both the Long Walls 
down to the sea, so. as completely to inclose Niszea, with its forti- 
fications and ditch. The scattered houses which formed a, sort 
of ornamented suburb to Nisza, furnished bricks for this inclos- 
ing circle, or were sometimes even made to form a part of it. as 
they stood, with the parapets on their roofs ; while the trees were 
cut down to supply material wherever palisades were suitabie. 
In a day and a half the work of circumvallation was almost 
completed, so that the Peloponnesians in Nisæa saw before them 
nothing but a hopeless state of blockade. Deprived of all com- 
munication, they not only fancied that the whole city of Megara 
had joined the Athenians, but they were moreover without any 
supply of provisions, which had been always furnished to them 
in daily rations from the city. Despairing of any speedy relief 
from Peloponnesus, they accepted easy terms of capitulation 
offered to them by the Athenian generals.! After delivering up 
their arms, each man among them was to be ransomed for a 
stipulated price; we are not told how much, but doubtless a 
moderate sum. The Lacedemonian commander, and such other 
Lacedeemonians as might be in Niszea, were, however, required 


1 Thueyd, iv, 69. 
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to surrender themselves as prisoners to the Athenians, to be held 
at their disposal. On these terms Nisæa was surrendered to the 
Athenians, who cut off its communication with Megara, by keep- 
ing the intermediate space between the Long Walls effectively 
blocked up, — walls, of which they had themselves, in former 
days, been the original authors.! 

Such interruption of communication by the Long Walls indi- 
cated in the minds of the Athenian generals a conviction that 
Megara was now out of their reach. But the town in its present 
distracted state, would certainly have fallen into their hands,2 
had it not been snatched from them by the accidental neighbor- 
hood and energetic intervention of Brasidas. That officer, occu- 
pied in the levy of troops for his Thracian expedition, was near 
Corinth and Sikyon, when he first learned the surprise and cap- 
ture of the Long Walls. Partly from the alarm which the news 
excited among these Peloponnesian towns, partly from his own 
personal influence, he got together a body of two thousand seven 
hundred Corinthian hoplites, six hundred Sikyonian and four hun- 
dred Phliasian, besides his own small army, and marched with this 
united force to Tripodiskus, in the Megarid, half-way between 
Megara and Pegæ, on the road over Mount Geraneia; having 
first despatched a pressing summons to the Beotians to request 
that they would meet’him at that point with reinforcements. He 
trusted by a speedy movement to preserve Megara, and perhaps 


1 Thucyd. i, 103; iv, 69. Ka? of ’AYqvaior, TÀ parpà reiyn aroppysavres 
Gnd Tie TOV Meyapéwy TéAEwe Kal Tiv Niowav mapahapóvreç, TAAA mapes- 
KevacorTo. 

I cannot think, with Poppo and Göller, that the participle dmopppfavrec 
is to be explained as meaning that the Athenians PULLED DOWN the por- 
tion of the Long Walls near Megara. This may have been done, but it 
would be an operation of no great importance ; for to pull down a portion 
of the wall would not bar the access from the city, which it was the object 
of the Athenians to accomplish. ‘They broke off” the communication 
along the road between the Long Walls from the city to Nisæa by building 
across or barricading the space between: similar to what J 
above — dtorkodounoapevot TÒ mpòç Meyapéaç, ete. Ji 
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even Nisa; but on reaching Tripodiskus in the night, he learned 
that the latter place had already surrendered. Alarmed for the safety 
of Megara, he proceeded thither by a night-march without delay. 
Taking with him only a chosen band of three hundred men, he 
presented himself, without being expected, at the gates of the 
city; entreating to be admitted, and offering to lend his imme- 
diate aid for the recovery of Nisea.. One of the two parties in 
Megara would have been glad to comply ; but the other, know- 
ing well that in that case the exiles in Pegz would be brought 
back upon them, was prepared for a strenuous resistance, in 
which case the Athenian force, still only one mile off, would have 
been introduced as auxiliaries. Under these circumstances the 
two parties came to a compromise, and mutually agreed to refuse 
admittance to Brasidas. They expected that a battle would take 
place between him and the Athenians, and each calculated that 
Megara would follow the fortunes of the victor.t 


Returning back without success to Tripodiskus, Brasidas was 


joined there early in the morning by two thousand Beeotian hop- 
lites and six hundred cavalry; for the Beeotians had been put in 
motion by the same news as himself, and had even commenced 
their march, before his messenger arrived, with such celerity as 
to have already reached Platza.2 The total force under Brasidas 
was thus increased to six thousand hoplites and six hundred 
cavalry, with whom he marched straight to the neighborhood of 
Megara. The Athenian light troops, dispersed over the plain, 
were surprised and driven in by the Beeotian cavalry; but the 
Athenian cavalry, coming to their aid, maintained a sharp action 
with the assailants, wherein, after some loss on both sides, a 
slight advantage remained on the side of the Athenians. They 
granted a truce for the burial of the Beotian officer of cavalry, 
who was slain with some others. After this indecisive cavalry 
skirmish, Brasidas advanced with his main force into the plain, 
between Megara and the sea, taking up a position near to the 
Athenian hoplites, who were drawn up in battle array, hard by 
Niszea and the Long Walls. He thus offered them battle if they 
chose it; but each party expected that the other would attack ; 
and each was unwilling to begin the attack on his own side. 


ì Thucyd. iy, 71 ? Thucyd. iv, 72. 
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Brasidas was well aware that, if the Athenians refused to fight, 
Megara would be preserved from falling into their hands, — 
which loss it was his main object to prevent, and which had in 
fact been prevented only by his arrival. If he attacked and was 
beaten, he would forfeit this advantage, — while, if victorious, 
he could hardly hope to gain much more. The Athenian gen- 
erals on their side reflected, that they had already secured a 
material acquisition in Nisæa, which cut off Megara from their 
sea; that the army opposed to them was not only superior in 
number of hoplites, but composed of contingents from many 
different cities, so that no one city hazarded much in the action ; 
while their own force was all Athenian, and composed of the 
best hoplites in Athens, which would render a defeat severely ` 
ruinous to the city : nor did they think it worth while to encoun- 
ter this risk, even for the purpose of gaining possession of Me- 
gara. With such views in the leaders on both sides, the two 
armies remained for some time in position, each waiting for the 
other to attack: at length the Athenians, seeing that no aggres- 
sive movement was contemplated by their opponents, were the 
first to retire into Nisea. Thus left master of the field, Brasidas 
retired in triumph to Megara, the gates of which were now opened 
without reserve to admit him.! 

The army of Brasidas, having gained the chief point for which 
it was collected, speedily dispersed, — he himself resuming his 
preparations for Thrace ; while the Athenians on their side also 
returned home, leaving an adequate garrison for the occupation 
both of Niseea and of the Long Walls. But the interior of 
Megara underwent a complete and violent revolution. While 
the leaders friendly to Athens, not thinking it safe to remain, fled 
forthwith and sought shelter with the Athenians,? the opposite 
party opened. communication with the exiles at Pegz and read- 
mitted them into the city; binding them however, by the most 
solemn pledges, to observe absolute amnesty of the past and to 
study nothing but the welfare of the common city. The new- 
comers only kept their pledge during the interval which elapsed 


1 Thucyd. iv, 73. 
2 We find some of them afterwards in the service of Athens, employed 
as light-armed troops in the Sicilian expedition (Thucyd. vi, 43). 
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until they acquired power to violate it with effect. They soon 
got themselves placed in the chief commands of state, and found 
means to turn the military force to their own purposes. A re- 
view and examination of arms, of the hoplites in the city, hav- 
ing been ordered, the Megarian lochi were so marshalled and 
tutored as to enable the leaders to single out such victims as they 
thought. expedient. They seized many of their most obnox- 
ious enemies, some of them suspected as accomplices in the 
recent conspiracy with Athens: the men thus seized were 
subjected to the forms of a public trial, before that which was 
called a public assembly ; wherein each voter, acting under mil- 
itary terror, was constrained to give his suffrage openly. All 
were condemned to death and executed, to the number of one 
hundred The constitution of Megara was then shaped into an 
oligarchy of ‘the closest possible kind, a few of the most violent 
men taking complete possession <f the government. But they 
must probably have conducted it with vigor and prudence for 
their own purposes, since Thucydidés remarks that it was rare to 
see a revolution accomplished by so small a party, and yet so 
durable. How long it lasted, he does not mention. A few months 
after these incidents,.the Megarians regained possession of their 
Long Walls, by capture from the Athenians,2 to whom indeed 
they could have been of no material service, and levelled the 
whole line of them to the ground: but the Athenians still retained 
Niseea. We may remark, as explaining in part the durability of 
this new government, that the truce concluded at the beginning of 
the ensuing year must have greatly lightened the difficulties of 
any government, whether oligarchical or democratical, in Megara. 

The scheme for surprising Megara had been both laid and 
executed with skill, and only miscarried through an accident to 
which such schemes are always liable, as well as by the unex- 
pected celerity of Brasidas. It had, moreover, succeeded so far 


1 Thucyd. iv, 74. ol ÔÈ éredy èv raiç dpyaic éyévovto, kal é&éracww brAwr 
éxoinoavto, diacthoavtec tode Adyouc, sedéEavto Tov Te éySpdv Kal of 
éddkovv wahtora Evurpdsat Tà mpòç Tode "AVHvatove, dvdpac óç ExaTév: Kat 
TOUTOY TEépl GVayKGoaYTES TOV ğuov WHHOVY javepàv ðu- 
eveykeïv, wc Kateyvoodnoav, Extetvav, Kal é¢ dAtyapxiay Ta uáliora 
KaTéotnoay Tv TOA. Kal TAeictov OH xpovov abt br’ éhaxicrar yevop- 
évn éxoTacews peráartaciç Evvéuerver. 2 Thucyd. iv, 109, 
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as to enable the Athenians to carry Nisæa, — one of the posts 
which they had surrendered by the thirty years’ truce, and of 
considerable positive value to them: so that it counted on the 
whole as a victory, leaving the generals with increased encourage- 
ment to turn their activity elsewhere. Accordingly, very soon 
after the troops had been brought back from the Megarid,! Hip- 
pokratés and Demosthenés concerted a still more extensive plan 
for the invasion of Beeotia, in conjunction with some malcontents 
in the Beotian towns, who desired to break down and democratize 
the oligarchical governments, and especially through the agency 
of a Theban exile named Ptceodérus. Demosthenés, with forty 
triremes, was sent round Peloponnesus to Naupaktus, with in- 
structions to collect an Akarnanian force, to sail into the inmost 
recess of the Corinthian or Krissean gulf, and to occupy Siphe, 
a maritime town belonging to the Beeotian Thespiz, where intel- 
ligences had been already established. On the same day, deter- 
mined beforehand, Hippokratés engaged to enter Beeotia, with 
the main force of Athens, at the southeastern corner of the ter- 
ritory near Tanagra, and to fortify Delium, the temple of Apollo, 
on the coast of the Eubcean strait: while at the same time it was 
concerted that some Bæotian and Phocian malcontents should 
make themselves masters of Chzroneia on the borders of Phocis. 
Beeotia would thus be assailed on three sides at the same moment, 
so that the forces of the country would be distracted and unable 
to codperate. Internal movements were farther expected to take 
place in some of the cities, such as perhaps to establish democrat- 
ical governments and place them at once in alliance with the 
Athenians. 

Accordingly, about the month of August, Demosthenés sailed 
from Athens to Naupaktus, where he collected his Akarnanian 
allies, — now stronger and more united than ever, since the re- 
fractory inhabitants of Œniadæ had been at length compelled to 
join their Akarnanian . brethren : moreover, the neighboring 
Agreans with their prince Salynthius were also brought into the 
Athenian alliance. On the appointed day, seemingly about the 
beginning of October, he sailed with a strong force of these allies 


1 Thucyd. iv, 76. ede perà Tùv ék re Meyapidog åvayópnotv, ete. 
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up to Siphe, in full expectation that it would be betrayed to him.t 
But the execution of this enterprise was less happy than that 
against Megara. In the first place, there was a mistake as to the - 
day understood between Hippokratés and Demosthenés: in the 
next place, the entire plot was discovered and betrayed by a 
Phocian of Phanoteus (bordering on Cheroneia) named Nico- 
machus, — communicated first to the Lacedsemonians and through 
them to the beeotarchs. Siphe and Cheroneia were immediately 
placed in a state of defence, and Demosthenés, on arriving at the 
former place, found not only no party within it favorable to him, 
but a formidable Bæotian force which rendered attack unavail- 
ing: moreover, Hippokratés had not yet begun his march, so that 
the defenders had nothing to distract their attention from Siphe.? 
Under these circumstances, not only was Dethosthenés obliged to . 
withdraw without striking a blow, and to content himself with an 
unsuccessful descent upon the territory of Sikyon,? but all the 
expected internal movements in Beotia were prevented from 
breaking out. 

It was not till after the Bæœotian troops, having repelled the 
attack by sea, had retired from Siphe, that Hippokratés com- 
menced his march from Athens to invade the Beotian territory 
near Tanagra. He was probably encouraged by false promises 
from the Beotian exiles, otherwise it seems remarkable that he — 
should have persisted in executing his part of the scheme alone, 
after the known failure of the other part. It was, however, ex- 
ecuted in a manner which implies unusual alacrity and confidence. 
The whole military population of Athens was marched into Bæœo- 
tia, to the neighborhood of Delium, the eastern coast-extremity 
of the territory belonging to the Beeotian town of Tanagra; the 
expedition comprising all classes, not merely citizens, but also 
metics or resident non-freemen, and even non-resident strangers 
then by accident at Athens. Of course this statement must be 
understood with the reserve of ample guards left behind for the 
city: but besides the really effective force of seven thousand 
hoplites, and several hundred horsemen, there appear to have 
been not less than twenty-five thousand light-armed, half-armed, 


? Thucyd. iv, 77. 


? Thucyd. iv, 89. 
? Thucyd, iv, 101. 
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er unarmed attendants accompanying the march.! The number 
of hoplites is here prodigiously great ; brought together by gen- 
eral and indiscriminate proclamation, not selected by a special 
choice of the stratégi out of the names on the muster-roll, as was 
usually the case for any distant expedition.2 As to light-armed, 
there was at this time no trained force of that description at 
Athens, except a small body of archers. No pains had been 
taken to organize either darters or slingers: the hoplites, the 
horsemen, and the seamen, constituted the whole effective force 
of the city. Indeed, it appears that the Beeotians also were 
hardly less destitute than the Athenians of native darters and 
slingers, since those which they employed in the subsequent siege 
of Delium were in great part hired from the Malian gulf To 
employ at one and the same time heavy-armed and light-armed, 
was not natural to any Grecian community, but was a practice 
which grew up with experience and necessity. The Athenian 
feeling, as manifested in the Perse of Æschylus a few years after 
the repulse of Xerxes, proclaims exclusive pride in the spear and 
shield, with contempt for the bow: and it was only during this 
very year, when alarmed by the Athenian occupation of Pylus 
and Kythéra, that the Lacedzmonians, contrary to their previous 


1 Thucyd. iv, 93, 94. He states that the Beotian ycAoi were above ten 
thousand, and that the Athenian piho? were moAdarAdoto Tv évartior. 
We can hardly take this number as less than twenty-five thousand, pcAdv 
Kal okevopópwv (iv, 101). 

The hoplites, as well as the horsemen, had their baggage and provision 
carried for them by attendants: see Thucyd. iii, 17; vii, 75. ; 

2 Thucyd. iv, 90. ‘0 8 ‘Inmoxparne åvaorhoaç ’ASnvaiovg nravônpel, abrove 
Kal Toùç ueToikovç Kai Févwv bo0t tapoav, etc.: also mavortpatiae (iv, 94). 

The meaning of the word mavôņpue? is well illustrated by Nikias in his 
exhortation to the Athenian army near Syracuse, immediately antecedent 
to the first battle with the Syracusans, — levy en masse, as opposed to hop- 
lites specially selected (vi, 66-68), — dAAwe Te kai mpòç avdpac mavõņpeè Te 
àuvvouévovç, kai obk amoAéKTous, orep Kal judg — kal TpocéTs UikeAorac, 
etc. 

When a special selection took place, the names of the hoplites chosen by 
the generals to take part in any particular service were written on boards, 
according to their tribes: each of these boards was affixed publicly against 
the statue of the Heros Eponymus of the tribe to which it referred: Aris- 
tophanés, Equites, 1369; Pac. 1184, with Scholiast ; Wachsmuth, Hellen, 
Alterthumsk. ii, p: 312. _ 3 Thucyd. iv, 100. 
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custom, had begun to organize a regiment of archers. The 
effective manner in which Demosthenês had employed the light- 
armed in Sphakteria against the Lacedæmonian hoplites, was 
well calculated to teach an instructive lesson as to the value of 
the former description of troops. 

The Bæotian Delium, which Hippokratês now intended to 
occupy and fortify, was a temple of Apollo, strongly situated and 
overhanging the sea, about five miles from Tanagra, and some- 
what more than a mile from the border territory of Orôpus, — a 
territory originally Bæœotian, but at this time dependent: on 
Athens, and even partly incorporated in the political community 
of Athens, under the name of the Deme of Græa.3 Orôpus 
itself was about a day’s march from Athens, by the road which 
led through Dekeleia and Sphendalé, between the. mountains 
Parnés and Phelleus: so that as the distance to be traversed was 
so inconsiderable, and the general feeling of the time was that 
of confidence, it is probable that men of all ages, arms, and dis- 
positions crowded to join the march, in part from mere curiosity 
and excitement. _Hippokratés reached Delium on the ‘day after 
he had started from Athens: on the succeeding day he began his 
work of fortification, which was completed, all hands aiding, and 
tools as well as workmen having been brought along with the 
army from Athens, in two days anda half. Having dug a ditch 
all round the sacred ground, he threw up the earth in a bank 
alongside of the ditch, planting stakes, throwing in fascines, and 
adding layers of stone and brick, to keep the work together, and 
make it into a rampart of tolerable height and firmness. The 
vines! round the temple, together with the stakes which served 


1 Thueyd. iv, 55. ? Thucyd. iy, 90; Livy, xxxv, 51. 

* Dikzarch. Biog ‘EAAddo¢. Fragm. ed. Fuhr, pp. 142-230; Pausan. i, 34, 
2; Aristotle ap. Stephan. Byz. v, ’Qpworóç. See also Col. Leake, Athens 
and the Demi of Attica, vol. ii, sect. iv, p.123; Mr. Finlay, Oropus and the 
Diakria, p. 38; Ross, Die Demen von Attika, p. 6, where the Deme of 
Græa is verified by an inscription, and explained for the first time. 

The road taken by the army of Hippokratés in the march to Delium, 
was the same as that by which the Lacedemonian army in their first inva- 
sion of Attica had retired from Attica into Beotia (Thucyd. ii, 23). 

4 Dikeearchus (Bioç ‘EAAGoc, p. 142, ed. Fuhr) is full of encomiums on 
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as supports to them, were cut to obtain wood ; the houses adjoin- 
ing furnished bricks and stone: the outer temple-buildings them- 
selves also, on some of the sides, served as they stood to facilitate 
and strengthen the defence; but there was one side on which 
the annexed building, once a portico, had fallen down: and here 
the Athenians constructed some wooden towers as a help to the 
defenders. By the middle of the fifth day after leaving Athens, 
the work was so nearly completed, that the army quitted Delium, 
and began its march homeward, out of Beeotia; halting, after it 
had proceeded about a mile and a quarter, within the Athenian 
territory of Ordpus. It was here that the hoplites awaited the 
coming of Hippokratés, who still remained at Delium, stationing 
the garrison, and giving his final orders about future defence ; 
while the greater number of the light-armed and unarmed, sep- 
arating from the hoplites, and seemingly without any anticipation 
of the coming danger, continued their return-march to Athens.! 
Their position was probably about the western extremity of the 
plain of Orépus, on the verge of the low heights between that 
plain and Delium.? 

During these five days, however, the forces from all parts of 
Beeotia had time to muster at Tanagra: and their number was 
just completed as the Athenians were beginning their march 


the excellence of the wine drunk at Tanagra, and of the abundant olive- 
plantations on the road between Orôpus and Tanagra. 

Since tools and masons were brought from Athens to fortify Nisza, 
about three months before (Thucyd. iv, 69), we may be pretty sure that 
similar apparatus was carried to Delium, though Thucydidés does not 
state it. 

1 Thucyd. iv, 90. That the vines round the temple had supporting-stakes, 
which furnished the oravpod¢ used by the Athenians, we may reasonably 
presume: the same as those yapaxec¢ which are spoken of in Korkyra, iii, 
70: compare Pollux, i, 162. 

2 « The plain of Oropus (observes Col. Leake) expands from its upper 
angle at Oropd towards the mouth of the Asopus, and stretches about five 
miles along the shore, from the foot of the hills of Marképulo on the east, 
to the village of Khalkiki on the west, where begin some hei.hts extend- 
ing westward towards Dhilisi, the ancient Delium.” —“ The plain of Oro- 
pus is separated from the more inland plain of Tanagra by rocky gorges, 
through which the Asopus flows.” (Leake, Athens and the Demi of Attica 
vol. ii, sect. iv, p. 112.) 
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homeward from Delium. Contingents had arrived, not ouly 
from Thebes and its dependent townships around, but also from 
Haliartus, Koréneia, Orchgmenus, Képe, and Thespie: that of 
Tanagra joined on the spot. The government of the Beeotian 
confederacy at this time was vested in eleven beeotarchs, — two 
chosen from Thebes, the rest in unknown proportion by the other 
cities, immediate members of the confederacy, — and in four 
senates, or councils, the constitution of which is not known. 
Though all the beeotarchs, now assembled at Tanagra, formed a 
sort of council of war, yet the supreme command was vested in 
Pagondas and Aranthidés, the bceotarchs from Thebes; either 
in Pagondas as the senior of the two, or perhaps in both, alter- 
nating with each other day by day.1 As the Athenians were 
evidently in full retreat, and had already passed the border, all 
the other beeotarchs, except Pagondas, were unwilling to hazard 
a battle? on soil not Beeotian, and were disposed to let them 
return home without obstruction. Such reluctance is not surpris- 
ing, when we reflect that the chances of defeat were considerable, 
and that probably some of these baotarchs were afraid of the 
increased power which a victory would lend ee "a 
tendencies of Thebes. But Pagondas strenuou opposed this 
proposition, and carried the soldiers of the y 3 

with him, even in opposition to the sentiments leir separate 
leaders, in favor of immediately fighting. He called t iem apart 
and addressed them by separate divisions, in order that all might 


1 Thucyd. iv, 93; v,38. Akræphiæ may probably be considered as either 
a dependency of Thebes, or included in the general expression of Thucy- 
didés, after the word Kwrarqe— oi wept tiv Aiuvnv. Anthédon and Leba- 
deia, which are recognized as separate autonomous townships in various 
Beeotian inscriptions, are not here named in Thucydidés. But there is no 
certain evidence respecting the number of immediate members of the Beo- 
tian confederacy: compare the various conjectures in Beeckh. ad Corp. 
Inscript. tom. i, p. 727; O. Miiller, Orchomenus, p. 402; Kruse, Hellas, 
tom. ii, p. 548. 

? Thucyd. iv, 91.. Tév wv Bowwrapyv, of seiotv Evdeka, où Evve- 
TavovvTav payeoSat, etc. 

The use of the present tense eovv marks the number eleven as that of all 
the baotarchs; at this time, according to Beckh’s opinion, ad Corp. 


Inscript. i, voi. i, p. 729. The number, however, appears to have been 
variable. 
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not quit their arms at one and the same moment.! He charac- 
terized the sentiment of the other bæœotarchs as an unworthy 
manifestation of weakness, which, when properly considered, had 
not even the recommendation of superior prudence. For the 
Athenians had just invaded the country, and built a fort for the 
purpose of continuous devastation; nor were they less enemies 
on one side of the border than on the other. Moreover, they 
were the most restless and encroaching of all enemies; and the 
Beeotians, who had the misfortune to be their neighbors, could 
only be secure against them by the most resolute promptitude i in 
defending themselves, as well as in returning the blows first 
given. If they wished to protect their autonomy and their prop- 
erty against the condition of slavery under which their neighbors 
in Eubcea had long suffered, as well as so many other portions 
of Greece, their only chance was to march onward and beat these 
invaders, following the glorious example of their fathers and 
predecessors in the field of Koréneia. The sacrifices were 
favorable to an advancing movement, and Apollo, whose tem- 
ple the Athenians had desecrated by converting it into a for- 


1 Thucyd. i ae TpockarGyv Exaatove Kata Adyous, brag uù &Fpóor 


éxhirocen i wte TodE Borwrodç lévat ext rodç *ASnvaiove kal Tov 
Sx > 


Here Dr. Arnold ld observes: “ This confirms and illustrates what has been 
said in ‘the no te on ii, 2, 5, as to the practice of the Greek soldiers piling 
their arms the moment they halted in a particular part of the camp, and 
always attending the speeches of their general without them.” 

In the case here before us, it appears that the Boeotians did come by 
separate lochi, pursuant to command,-to hear the words of Pagondas, and 
also that each lochus left its arms to do so; though even here it is not 
absolutely certain that Trà éxAa does not mean the military station, as Dukas 
interprets it. But Dr. Arnold generalizes too hastily from hence to a cus- 
tomary practice as between soldiers and their general. The proceeding of 
the Athenian general Hippokratés, on this very occasion, near Delium, 
to. be noticed a page or two forward, exhibits an arrangement totally 
different. Moreover, the note on ii, 2, 5, to which Dr. Arnold refers, has no 
sort of analogy to the passage here before us, which does not include the 
words titeodat rà öra; whereas these words are the main matters in 
chapter ii, 2,5. Whoever attentively compares the two, will see that Dr, 
Arnold, followed by Poppo and Göller, has stretched an explanation 
which suits the passage here before us to other passages where it is noway 
applicable. 

VOL. VI. 17 2500. 
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tified place, would lend his cordial aid to the Beotian de- 
fence.! $ 3 
Finding his exhortations favorably received, Pagondas- con- 
ducted the army by a rapid march to a position close to the 
Athenians. He was anxious to fight them before they should 
have retreated farther ; and, moreover, the day was nearly spent, 
—it was already late in the afternoon. Having reached a spot 
where he was only separated from the Athenians by a hill, which 
prevented either army from seeing the other, he marshalled his 
troops in the array proper for fighting. ‘The Theban hoplites, 
with their dependent allies, ranged in a.depth of not jess than 
twenty-five shields, occupied the right wing: the hoplites of 
Haliartus, Koréneia, Kôpæ, and its neighborhood, were in the 
centre : those of Thespiz, Tanagra, and Orchomenus, on the left; 
for Orchomenus, being the second city in Bæotia next to Thebes, 
obtained a second post of honor at the opposite extremity of the 
line. Each contingent adopted its own mode of marshalling the 
hoplites, and its own depth of files: on this point there was no 
uniformity, a remarkable proof of the prevalence of dissentient 
custom in Greece, and how much each town, even among con- 
federates, stood apart as a separate unit? Thucydidés specifies 
only the prodigious depth of the Theban hoplites ; respecting the 
rest, he merely intimates that no common rule was followed. 
There is another point also which he does not specify, but which, 
though we learn it only on the inferior authority of Diodorus, 
appears both true and important. The front ranks of the The- 
ban heavy-armed were filled by three hundred- select warriors, 
of distinguished bodily strength, valor, and discipline, who were 
accustomed to fight in pairs, each man being attached to his 
neighbor by a peculiar tie of intimate friendship. These pairs 


1 Thucyd. iv, 92. 

? Thucyd. iv, 93. én donidac 68 mévte piv kal eixoce OnBaior èráčavro, 
oi dé GAAot We Exaoror Ervyov. 

What is still more remarkable, in the battle of Mantineia, in 418 B.C., 
between the Lacedemonians on one side and the Athenians, Argeians, 
Mantineians, etc., on the other, the different lochi or divisions of the 
Lacedemonian army were not all marshalled in the same depth of files. 
Each lochage, or commander of the lochus, directed the depth of his own 
division (Thucyd. v, 68). : 
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were termed the heniochi and parabate, charioteers and com- 
panions; a denomination probably handed down from the Ho- 
meric times, when the foremost heroes really combated in char- 
iots in front of the common soldiers, but now preserved after 
it had outlived its appropriate meaning.! This band, composed 
of the finest men in the various palestre of Thebes, and enjoy- 
ing a peculiar training for the defence of the kadmeia, or citadel, 
was in after-days detached from the front ranks of the phalanx, 
and organized into a separate regiment under the name of the 
Sacred Lochus, or Band: we shall see how much it contributed 
to the short-lived military ascendency of Thebes. On both 
flanks of this mass of Bceotian hoplites, about seven thousand in 
total number, were distributed one thousand cavalry, five hundred 
peltasts, and ten thousand light-armed or unarmed. The lan- 
guage of the historian seems to imply that the light-armed on the 
Beeotian side were something more effective than the mere mul- 
titude who followed the Athenians. 

Such was the order in which Pagondas marched his army over 
the hill, halting them for a moment in front and sight of the 
Athenians, to see that the ranks were even, before he gave the 
word for actual charge. Hippokratés, on his side, apprized 


1 Diodor. xii, 70. Upoeuayovro dé mavtwy of rap’ éxeivorg ‘Hvioyos kal 
TlapaBatat Kahobuevor, avdpeg émtAextoe Tprakóciot. ...Oi dé OnBaior dia- 
ġépovreç Talc TOY couéTov pouate, ete. 

Compare Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 18, 19. 

2 Thucyd. iv, 93. Kat reið) Karog abroïç elyev, imepepavycay (the 
Beeotians) rod Addov ka EGevtTo Ta ömma Terayuévot orep EwEAAov, 
ete. 

I transcribe this passage for the purpose of showing how impossible it is 
to admit the explanation which Dr. Arnold, Poppo, and Göller give of 
these words éSevto ta bxAa (see Notes ad Thucyd. ii, 2). They explain 
the words to mean, that the soldiers “piled their arms into a heap,” dis- 
armed themselves for the time. But the Beeotians, in the situation here 
described, cannot possibly have parted with their arms, they were just on 
the point of charging the enemy: immediately afterwards, Pagondas 
gives the word, the pzan for charging is sung, and the rush commences. 
Pagondas had, doubtless, good reason for directing a momentary halt, to 
see that his ranks were in perfectly good condition before the charge began. 
But to command his troops to “ pile their arms” would be the last thing 


that he would think of. 
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while still at Delium, that the Bootians had ‘moved from Tana- 
gra, first sent orders to his army to place themselves in battle 
array, and presently arrived himself to command them ; leaving 
three hundred cavalry at Delium, partly as garrison, partly for 
the purpose of acting on the rear of the. Beotians during the 
battle. The Athenian hoplites were ranged eight deep along the 
whole line, — with the cavalry, and such of the light-armed as 
yet remained, placed on each flank. Hippokratés, after arriving 
on the spot, and surveying the ground occupied, marched along 
the front of the line briefly encouraging his soldiers ; who, as the 
battle was just on the Orépian border, might fancy that they 
were not in their own country, and that they were therefore 
exposed without necessity. He, too, in a strain similar to that 
adopted by Pagondas, reminded the Athenians, that on either 
side of the border they were alike fighting for the defence of 
Attica, to keep the Beeotians out of it; since the Peloponnesians 
would never dare to enter the country without the aid of the 
Beeotian horse.! He farther called to their recollection the great 
name of Athens, and the memorable victory of Myronidés, at 
Œnophyta, whereby their fathers had acquired possession of all 
Beotia. But he had scarcely half-finished his progress along the 
line, when he was forced to desist by the sound of the Beeotian 
pean. Pagondas, after a few additional sentences of encourage- 
ment, had given the word: the Beeotian hoplites were seen charg- 
ing down the hill; and the Athenian hoplites, not less eager, 
advanced to meet them at a running step.2 


In the interpretation of terayyévor Gorep éuedAov, I agree with the Scho- 
liast, who understands wayécacda: or payeïoðaı after Euendov (compare 
Thucyd. v, 66), dissenting from Dr. Arnold and Göller, who would under- 
stand racoeoda:; which, as it seems to me, makes a very awkward mean- 
ing, and is not sustained by the passage produced as parallel (viii, 51). 

The infinitive verb, understood after éueAAov, need not necessarily be a 
verb actually occurring before: it may be a verb suggested by the general 
scope of the sentence: see éuéAAnoar, iv, 123. 

1 Thucyd. iv, 95. 

? Thucyd. iv, 95, 96. Kavesrórov & èç tiv ráčw Kal Hon peAdovror 
Suviévat, ‘ImmoKxpatne ó otparnyoe émumapidv'Td otpatéredoy TOv "AYnvaiwy 
mapekehevero Te Kai tAeye roráðe. ...Toraŭra tod ‘Immoxpatove mapakedevo- 
uévov, Kal wéxpt ÈV pécov TOŬ orparonéday éreASovtog, TO dé mA€éov oùké ri- 
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At the extremity of the line on each side, the mterposition of 
ravines prevented the actual meeting of the two armies: but 
throughout all the rest of the line, the clash was formidable and 
the conduct of both sides resolute. Both armies, maintaining 
their ranks compact and unbroken, came to the closest quarters ; 
to the contact and pushing of shields against each other.) On 
the left half of the Beotian line, consisting of hoplites from 
Thespiæ, Tanagra, and Orchomenus, the Athenians were victori- 
ous. The Thespians, who resisted longest, even after their com- 
rades had given way, were surrounded and sustained the most 
severe loss from the Athenians; who in the ardor of success, 
while wheeling round to encircle the enemy, became disordered 
and came into conflict even with their own citizens, not recogniz- 
ing them at the moment: some loss of life was the consequence. 

While the left of the Bceotian line was thus worsted and driven 
back for protection to the right, the Thebans on that side gained 
‘decided advantage. Though the resolution and discipline of the 
Athenians was noway inferior, yet as soon as the action came to 
close quarters and to propulsion with shield and spear, the pro- 
digious depth of the Theban column (more than triple of the 
depth of the Athenians, twenty-five against eight) enabled them 
to bear down their enemies by mere superiority of weight and 
mass. Moreover, the Thebans appear to have been superior to 
the Athenians in gymnastic training and acquired bodily force, as 
they were inferior both in speech and in intelligence. The chosen 
Theban warriors in the front rank were especially superior: but 
apart from such superiority, if we assume simple equality of indi- 
vidual strength and resolution on both sides,? it is plain that when 


oSacavtoc, of Botwrol, napakerevoauévov Kat obiow de dià Tayéwv Kal 
évrab0a Mayavdov, ratwricavrec eifecav ad Tod Aogov, ete. 

This passage contradicts what is affirmed by Dr. Arnold, Poppo, and 
Göller, to have been a general practice, that the soldiers “piled their arms 
and always attended the speeches of their generals without them.” (See 
his note ad Thucyd. iv, 91.) 

1 Thucyd. iv, 96. kaprepë paxyn Kal ùwbiopð dortdwv Suveorhicet, ete, 
Compare Xenophon, Cyropeed. vii, 1, 32. 

2 The proverbial pxpression of Bowriav ty, “the Boeotian sow,” was 
ancient even in the town of Pindar (Olymp. vi, 90, with the Scholia and 
Boeckh’s note): compare also Ephorus, Fragment 67, ed. Marx: Dikæar- 
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the two opposing columns came into conflict, shield against shield, 
the comparative force of forward. pressure would decide the 
victory. This motive is sufficient to explain the extraordinary 
depth of the Theban column, which was increased by Epame- 
inondas, half a century afterwards, at the battle of Leuktra, 
from a depth of twenty-five men to the still more astonishing 
depth of fifty : nor need we suspect the correctness of the text, with 
some critics, or suppose, with others, that the great depth of the 
Theban files arose from the circumstance that the rear ranks 
were too poor to provide themselves with armor.1 Even ina 
depth of eight, which was that of the Athenian column in the 
present engagement,? and seemingly the usual depth in a battle, 
the spears of the four rear ranks could hardly have protruded 
sufficiently beyond the first line to do any mischief. The great 
use of all the ranks behind the first four, was partly to take the 
place of such of the foremost lines as might be slain, partly, to 
push forward the lines before them from behind. The greater 
the depth of the files, the more ‘irresistible did this propelling 
force become: hence the Thebans at Delium, as well as at 
Leuktra, found their account in deepening the column to so 
remarkable a degree, to which we may fairly ee that their 
hoplites were trained beforehand. 

The Thebans on the right thus pushed back ? the troops on the 
left-of the Athenian line, who retired at first slowly, and for a 
short space, maintaining their order unbroken, so that the vic- 
tory of the Athenians on their own right would have restored 
the battle, had not Pagondas detached from the rear two squad- 


chus, Biog ‘EAA Gdog, p. 148, ed. Fuhr ; Plato, Legg. i, p. 636; and Symposion, 
p. 182, “pingues Thebani et valentes,” Cicero de Fato, iv, 7. 

Xenophon (Memorab. iii, 5, 2, 15; iii, 12, 5: compare Xenoph: de Athen. 
Republ. i, 18) maintains the natural bodily capacity of Athenians te be 
equal to that of Beeotians, but deplores the want of cwyaoxia, or bodily 
training. 

1 See the notes of Dr. Arnold and Poppo, ad Thucyd. iy, 96. 

2? Compare Thucyd. v, 68; vi, 67. 

x Thucyd. iv, 96. Tò dè decor, 4 of OnBaior hoav,èkpáTet Te TOV ee) 
kal Ooduevot Kata Bpayd Tò npOrov EryKoAodbGovr. | 

The word @oauevor (compare iv, 35; vi, 70), exactly expresses the for- 
ward pushing of the mass of hoplites wigs shield and spear. 
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rons of cavalry; who, wheeling unseen round the hili behind, 
suddenly appeared to the relief of the Beeotian left, and produced 
upon the Athenians on that side, already deranged in their ranks 
by the ardor of pursuit, the intimidating effect of a fresh army 
arriving to reinforce the Beeotians. And thus, even on the right, 
the victorious portion of their line, the Athenians lost courage 
and gave way; while on the left, where they were worsted from 
the beginning, they found themselves pressed harder and harder 
by the pursuing Thebans: so that in the end, the whole Athenian 
army was broken, dispersed, and fled. The garrison of Delium, 
reinforced by three hundred cavalry, whom Hippokratés had left 
there to assail the rear of the Beotians during the action, either 
made no vigorous movement, or were repelled by a Beotian re- 
serve stationed to watch them. Flight having become general 
among the Athenians, the different parts of their army took dif- 
ferent directions: the right sought refuge at Delium, the centre 
fled to Ordpus, and the left took a direction towards the high 
lands of Parnés. The pursuit of the Beotians was vigorous and 
destructive: they had an efficient cavalry, strengthened by some 
Lokrian horse who had arrived even during the action: their pel- 
tasts also, and their light-armed, would render valuable service 
against retreating hoplites.! Fortunately for the vanquished, the 
battle had begun very late in the afternoon, leaving no long 
period of daylight: this important circumstance saved the Athe- 
nian army from almost total destruction.2 As it was, however, 
the general Hippokratés, together with nearly one thousand hop- 
lites, and a considerable number of light-armed and attendants, 
were slain; while the loss of the Bveotians, chiefly on their 
defeated left wing, was rather under five hundred hoplites. Some 
prisoners 3 seem to have been made, but we hear little about them. 
Those who had fled to Delium and Orépus were conveyed back 
by sea to Athens. 


' Thucyd. iv, 96; Athenzeus, v, p. 215. Diodorus (xii, 70) represents 
that the battle began with a combat of cavalry, in which the Athenians had 
the advantage. This is quite inconsistent with the narrative of Thucydidés 

2 Diodorus (xii, 70) dwells upon this circumstance. 

3 Pyrilampés is spoken of as having been wounded and taken prisoner in 
the retreat by the Thebans (Plutarch, De Genio Socratis, e. 11, p. 581) 
See also Thucyd. v, 35, where allusion is made to some prisoners. 
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The victors retired to Tanagra, after erecting their trophy, 


burying their own dead, and despoiling those of their enemies.’ 


An abundant booty of arms from the stripped warriors, long 
remained to decorate the temples of Thebes, and the spoil in 
other ways is said to have been considerable. Pagondas also 
resolved to lay siege to the newly-established fortress at Delium : 
but before commencing operations, — which might perhaps prove 
tedious, since the Athenians could always reinforce the garrison 
by sea, — he tried another means of attaining the same object. 
He despatched to the Athenians a herald, who, happening in his 
way to meet the Athenian herald, coming to ask the ordinary 
permission for burial of the slain, warned him that no such 
request would be entertained until the message of the Beeotian 
general had first been communicated, and thus induced him to 
come back to the Athenian commanders. The Beeotian herald 
was instructed to remonstrate against the violation of holy 
custom committed by the Athenians in seizing and fortifying the 
temple of Delium; wherein their garrison was now dwelling, 
performing numerous functions which religion forbade to be done 
in a sacred place, and using as their common drink the water 
especially consecrated to sacrificial purposes. The Beotians 
therefore solemnly summoned them in the name of Apollo, and 
the gods inmates along with him, to evacuate the place, carrying 
away all that belonged to them: and the herald gave it to be 
understood, that, unless this summons were complied with, no 
permission would be granted to bury the dead. 

Answer was returned by the Athenian herald, who now went 
to the Boeotian commanders, to the following effect: “The Athe- 
nians did not admit that they had hitherto been guilty of any 
wrong in reference to the temple, and protested that they would 
persist in respecting it for the future as much as possible. Their 
object in taking possession of it had been no evil sentiment 
towards the holy place, but the necessity of avenging the repeated 
invasions of Attica by the Beeotians. Possession of the territory, 
according to the received maxims of Greece, always carried 
along with it possession of temples therein situated, under 
obligation to fulfil all customary obligations to the resident god, 
as far as circumstances permitted. It was upon this maxim that 
the Beeotians had themselves acted when they took possession of 
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their present territory, expelling the prior occupants and appro- 
priating the temples: it was upon the same maxim that the 
Athenians would act in retaining so much of Beotia as they 
had now conquered, and in conquering more of it, if they 
could. Necessity compelled them to use the consecrated 
water, — a necessity not originating in the ambition of Athens, 
but in prior Beotian aggressions upon Attica,—a necessity 
which they trusted that the gods would pardon, since their altars 
were allowed as a protection to the involuntary offender, and 
none but he who sinned without constraint experienced their 
displeasure. The Bceotians were guilty of far greater impiety in 
refusing to give back the dead, except upon certain conditions 
connected with the holy ground, than the Athenians, who 
merely refused to turn the duty of sepulture into an unseemly 
bargain. Tell us unconditionally (concluded the Athenian herald) 
that we may bury our dead under truce, pursuant to the maxims 
of our forefathers. Do not tell us that we may do so one condi- 
tion of going out of Beotia, for we are no longer in Beotia; 
we are in our own territory, won by the sword.” 

The Beeotian generals dismissed the herald with a reply short 
and decisive: “If you are in Beotia, you may take away all 
that belongs to you, but only on condition of going out of it. If 
on the other hand you are in your own territory, you can take 
your own resolution without asking us.” ! 

In this debate, curious as an illustration of Grecian manners 
and feelings, there seems to have been special pleading and eva- 
sion on both sides. The final sentence of the Boeotians was good as 
a reply to the incidental argument raised by the Athenian herald, 
who had rested the defence of Athens in regard to the temple of 
Delium on the allegation that the territory was Athenian, not 
Beeotian, Athenian by conquest and by the right of the strong- 
est, and had concluded by affirming the same thing about Oropia, 
the district to which the battle-field belonged. It was only this 

-same argument, of actual superior force, which the Beeotians 
retorted, when they said: “If the territory to which your appli- 
cation refers is yours by right of conquest (i. e. if you are de 
facto masters of it, and are strongest within it), you can of course 


1 See the two difficult chapters, iv, 98, 99, in Thucydidés. 
afi 
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do what you think best in it: you need not ask any truce at our 

hands; you can bury your dead without a truce.”! The Bæotians 

knew that at this moment the field of battle was under guard by 

a detachment of their army,? and that the Athenians could not- 
obtain the dead bodies without. permission; but since the Athe- 

nian herald had asserted the reverse as a matter of fact, we can 

hardly wonder that they resented the production of such an 

argument; meeting it by a reply sufficiently pertinent in mere 

diplomatic fencing. 

But if the Athenian herald, instead of raising the incidental 
point of territorial property, combined with an incautious defini- 
tion of that which constituted territorial property, as a defence 
against the alleged desecration of the temple of Delium, had con- 
fined himself to the main issue, he would have put the Beeotians 
completely in the wrong. According to principles universally 
respected in Greece, the victor, if sclicited, was held bound to 
grant to the vanquished a truce for burying his dead; to grant 
and permit it absolutely, without annexing any conditions. On 
this, the main point in debate, the Beotians sinned against the 
most sacred international law of Greece, when they exacted the 
evacuation of the temple at Delium as a condition for consenting 
to permit the burial of the Athenian dead. Ultimately, after 
they had taken Delium, we shall find that they did grant it un- 
conditionally ; and we may doubt whether they would have ever 
persisted in refusing it, if the Athenian herald had pressed this 
one important principle separately and exclusively; and if he 
had not, by an unskilful plea in vindication of the right to occupy 


See the notes of Poppo, Göller, Dr. Arnold, and other commentators, on 
these chapters. 

Neither these notes, nor the Scholiast, seem to mein all parts satisfac- 
tory; nor do they seize the spirit of the argument between the Athenian 
herald and the Beotian officers, which will be found perfectly consistent as 
a piece of diplomatic interchange. 

In particular, they do not take notice that it is the Athenian herald who 
first raises the question, what is Athenian territory and what is Beeotian: 
and that he defines Athenian territory to be that in which the force of 
Athens is superior. The retort of the Beotians refers to that definition ; 
not to the question of rightful claim to any territory, apart from actual 
superiority of force, ? Thucyd. iv, 97. 
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and live at Delium, both exasperated their feelings, and furnished 
them with a collateral issue as a means of evading the main 
demand.1 i 

To judge this curious debate with perfect impartiality, we 
ought to add, in reference to the conduct of the Athenians in 
occupying Delium, that for an enemy to make special choice of 
a temple, as a post to be fortified and occupied, was a proceeding 
certainly rare, perhaps hardly admissible, in Grecian welfare. 
Nor does the vindication offered by the Athenian herald meet the 
real charge preferred. It is one thing for an enemy of superior 
force to overrun a country, and to appropriate everything within 
it, sacred as well as profane: it is another thing for a border 
enemy, not yet in sufficient force for conquering the whole, to 
convert a temple of convenient site into a regular garrisoned for- 
tress, and make it a base of operations against the neighboring 
population. On this ground, the Beotians might reasonably 
complain of the seizure of Delium: though I apprehend that no 
impartial interpreter of Grecian international custom would have 
thought them warranted in attaching it as a condition to their 
grant of the burial-truce when solicited. 

All negotiation being thus broken off, the Beeotian generals 
prepared to lay siege to Delium, aided by two thousand Corin- 
thian hoplites, together with some Megarians and the late Pelo- 
ponnesian garrison of Niszea, who joined after the news of the 
battle. Though they sent for darters and slingers, probably 
Œtæans and Aitolians, from the Maliac gulf, yet their direct 
attacks were at first all repelled by the garrison, aided by an 
Athenian squadron off the coast, in spite of the hasty and awk- 
ward defences by which alone the fort was protected. At length 


1 Thucydidés, in describing the state of mind of the Beotians, does not 
seem to imply that they thought this a good and valid ground, upon 
which they could directly take their stand ; but merely that they considered 
it a fair diplomatic way of meeting the alternative raised by the Athenian 
herald ; for eùrperèç means nothing more than this. 

Otis’ aù éorévdovto Oev trip tio eketvov (’AYnvaiov) Td dè èk THE 
tavray (Borwräv) ebmpemi¢ elvai Groxpivacdai, amovrag Kal aroAaBeiy 
å ararovew. 

The adverb 673ev also marks the reference to the special question, as laid 
out by the Athenian herald. 
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they contrived a singular piece of fire-mechanism, which enabled 
them to master the place. They first sawed in twain a thick 
beam, pierced a channel through it long-ways from end to end, 
coated most part of the channel with iron, and then joined the two 
halves accurately together. From the farther end of this hol- - 
lowed beam they suspended by chains a boiler, full of pitch, 
brimstone, and burning charcoal; lastly, an iron tube projected 
from the end of the interior channel of the beam, in a direction 
so as to come near to the boiler. Such was the machine, which, 
constructed at some distance, was brought on carts and placed 
close. to the wall, near the palisading and the wooden towers. 
The Beeotians then applied ‘great bellows to their own end of the 
beam, blowing violently with a close current of air through the 
interior channel, so as to raise an intense fire in the boiler at the 
other end. The wooden portions of the wall, soon catching fire, 
became untenable for the defenders, who escaped in the best way 
they could, without attempting farther resistance. ‘Two hundred 
of them were made prisoners and a few slain; but the greater 
number got safely on shipboard. This recapture of Delium took 
place on the seventeenth day after the battle, during all which 
interval the Athenians slain had remained on the field unburied. 
Presently, however, arrived the Athenian herald to make fresh 
application for the burial-truce ; which was now forthwith granted, 
and granted unconditionally.1 

Such was the memorable expedition and battle of Delium, a 
fatal discouragement to the feeling of confidence and hope which 
had previously reigned at Athens, besides the painful immediate 
loss which it inflicted on the city. Among the hoplites who took 
part in the vigorous charge and pushing of shields, the philoso- 
pher Sokratés is to be numbered. His bravery both in the battle 
and the retreat was much extolled by his friends, and doubtless 
with good reason : he had before served with credit in the ranks 
of the hoplites at Potideea, and he served also at Amphipolis: his 
patience under hardship and endurance of heat and cold being not 
less remarkable than his personal bravery. He and his ae 
Lachés were among those hoplites, who, in the retreat from 
Delium, instead of flinging away their arms and taking to flight, 


1 Thucyd. iv, 100, 101. 
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kept: their ranks, their arms, and their firmness of countenance ; 
insomuch that the pursuing cavalry found it dangerous to meddle 
-with them, and turned to an easier prey in the disarmed fugitives. 
Alkibiadés also served at Delium in the cavalry, and helped to 
protect Sokratés in the retreat. The latter was thus exposing 
his life at Delium nearly at the same time when Aristophanés 
was exposing him to derision in the comedy of the Clouds, as a 
dreamer alike morally worthless and physically incapable.i 
Severe as the blow was which the Athenians suffered at Delium, 
their disasters in Thrace about the same time, or towards the 
close of the same summer and autumn, were yet more calamitous. 
I have already mentioned the circumstances which led to the 
preparation of a Lacedemonian force intended to act against the 
Athenians in Thrace, under Brasidas, in concert with the Chal- 
. kidians, revolted subjects of Athens, and with Perdikkas of Mac- 
edon. Having frustrated the Athenian designs against Megara 
(as described above),? Brasidas completed the levy of his division, 
— seventeen hundred hoplites, partly Helots, partly Dorian Pelo- 
ponnesians, — and conducted them, towards the close of the sum- 
mer, to the Lacedzmonian colony of Herakleia, in the Trachinian 
territory near the Maliac gulf. To reach Macedonia and Thrace, 
it was necessary for him to pass through Thessaly, which was no 
easy task; for the war had now lasted so long that every state in 
Greece had become mistrustful of the transit of armed foreigners. 
Moreover, the mass of the Thessalian population were decidedly 
friendly to Athens, nor had he any sufficient means to force a 
passage : while, should he wait to apply for formal permission, 


1 See Plato (Symposion, c. 36, p. 221 ; Lachés, p. 181; Charmidés, p. 
153; Apolog. Sokratis, p. 28), Strabo, ix, p. 403. 

Plutarch, Alkibiadés, c. 7. We find it mentioned among the stories told 
about Sokratés in the retreat from Delium, that his life was preserved by 
the inspiration of his familiar damon, or genius, which instructed him on 
one doubtful occasion which of two roads was the safe one to take (Cicero, de 
Divinat. i, 54; Plutarch, de Genio Sokratis, c. 11, p. 581). 

The skepticism of Athenzeus (v, p. 215) about. the military service of 
Sokratés is not to be defended, but it may probably be explained by the 
exaggerations and falsehoods which he had read, ascribing to the philoso- 
pher superhuman gallantry. 

2 See above, page 378. 
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there was much doubt whether it would be granted, and perfect 
certainty of such delay and publicity as would put the Athenians 
on their guard. But though such was the temper of the Thessa- 
lian people, yet the Thessalian governments, all oligarchical, 
sympathized with Lacedzmon ; and the federal authority or 
power of the tagus, which bound together the separate cities, was 
generally very weak. What was of still greater importance, the 
Macedonian Perdikkas, as well as the Chalkidians, had in every 
city powerful guests and partisans, whom they prevailed upon to 
exert themselves actively-in forwarding the passage of the army.! 

To these men Brasidas sent a message at Pharsalus, as soon 
as he reached Herakleia; and Nikonidas, of Larissa, with other 
Thessalian friends of Perdikkas, assembling at Melitza, in 
Achaia Phthidtis, undertook to escort him through Thessaly. 
By their countenance and support, combined with his own bold-, 
ness, dexterity, and rapid movements, he was enabled to accom- 
plish the seemingly impossible enterprise of running through the 
country, not only without the consent but against the feeling of 
its inhabitants, simply by such celerity as to forestall opposition. 
After traversing Achaia Phthidtis, a territory dependent on the 
Thessalians, Brasidas began his march from Melitea through 
Thessaly itself, along with his powerful native guides. Notwith- 
standing all possible secrecy and celerity, his march became so far 
divulged, that a body of volunteers from the neighborhood, of- 
fended at the proceeding, and unfriendly to Nikonidas, assembled 
to oppose his progress down the valley of the river Enipeus. 
Reproaching him with wrongful violation of an independent 
territory, by the introduction of armed forces without permission 
from the general government, they forbade him to proceed far- 
ther. His only chance of making progress lay in disarming 
their opposition by fair words. His guides excused themselves 
by saying that the suddenness of his arrival had imposed upon 
them as his guests the obligation of conducting him through, 
without waiting to ask for formal permission: to offend their 
countrymen, however, was the farthest thing from their thoughts ; 
and they would renounce the enterprise if the persons now 
assembled persisted in their requisition. The same conciliatory 


' Thucyd. iv, 78. 
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tone was adopted by Brasidas himself. “He protested his strong 
feeling of respect and friendship for Thessaly and its inhabitants : 
his arms were directed against the Athenians, not against them: 
nor was he aware of any unfriendly relation subsisting between 
the Thessalians and Lacedmonians, such as to exclude either 
of them from the territory of the other. Against the prohibition 
of the parties now before him, he could not possibly march for- 
ward, nor would he think of attempting it; but he put it to their 
good feeling whether they ought to prohibit him.” Such concili- 
atory language was successful in softening the opponents and 
inducing them to disperse. But so afraid were his guides of 
renewed opposition in other parts, that they hurried him forward 
still more rapidly,! and he “passed through the country at a 
running pace without halting.” Leaving Melitza in the morning, 
he reached Pharsalus on the same night, encamping on the river 
Apidanus: thence he proceeded on the next day to Phakium, 
and on the day afterwards into Perrhebia,? a territory adjoin- 
ing to and dependent on Thessaly, under the mountain range of 
Olympus. Here he was in safety, so that his Thessalian guides 
left him; while the Perrhzbians conducted him over the pass 
of Olympus— the same over which the army of Xerxes had 
marched — to Dium, in Macedonia, in the territory of Perdikkas, 
on the northern edge of the mountain.? 


1 Thucyd, iv, 78. ‘O dè, KeAevovTwr Tov dywyov, mplv TL TAéov vorğvat 
TÒ Kodvoor, eyaper ovdéev tmioyòv ðpóuyw. 

2 The geography of Thessaly is not sufficiently known to enable us to 
verify these positions with exactness. That which Thucydidés calls the 
Apidanus, is the river formed by the junction of the Apidanus ‘and Eni- 
peus. See Kiepert’s map of ancient Thessaly (Colonel Leake, Travels in 
Northern Greece, ch. xlii, vol. iv, p.470; and Dr. Arnold’s note on this 
chapter of 'Thucydidés). 

We must suppose that Brasidas was detained a considerable time in 
parleying with the opposing band of ‘Thessalians. Otherwise, it would 
seem that the space between Melitæa and Pharsalus would not be a great 
distance to get over in an entire day’s march, considering that the pace 
was as rapid as the troops could sustain. The much greater distance 
between Larissa and Melitzea, was traversed in one night by Philip king 
of Macedon, the son of Demetrius, with an army carrying ladders and 
other aids for attacking a town, etc. (Polyb. vy, 97.) . 

3 Thucyd. iv, 78. es 
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The Athenians were soon apprized of this stolen passage, so 
ably and rapidly executed, in a manner which few other Greeks, 
certainly no other Lacedemonian, would have conceived to be 
possible. Aware of the new enemy thus brought within reach 
of their possessions in Thrace, they transmitted orders thither 
for greater vigilance, and at the same time declared open wat 
against Perdikkas ;! but unfortunately without sending any eff- 
cient force, at the moment when timely defensive intervention 
was imperiously required. Perdikkas immediately invited Bra- 
sidas to join him in the attack of Arrhibzus, prince of the Mac- 
edonians, called Lynkeste, or of Lynkus; a summons which 
the Spartan could not decline, since Perdikkas provided half of 
the pay and maintenance of the army, — but which he obeyed 
with reluctance, anxious as he was to commence operations 
against the allies of Athens. Such reluctance was still farther 
strengthened by envoys from the Chalkidians of Thrace, who, 
as zealous enemies of Athens, joined him forthwith, but discour- 
aged any vigorous efforts to relieve Perdikkas from embarrassing 
enemies in the interior, in order that the latter might be under 
more pressing motives to conciliate and assist them. Accordingly 
Brasidas, though he joined Perdikkas, and marched along with 
the Macedonian army towards the territory of the Lynkestæ, 
was not only averse to active military operations, but even enter- 
tained with favor propositions from Arrhibeus, wherein the 
latter expressed his wish to become the ally of Lacedemon, and 
offered to refer all his differences with Perdikkas to the arbitra- 
tion of the Spartan general himself. Communicating these prop- 
ositions to Perdikkas, Brasidas invited him to listen to an equita- 
ble compromise, admitting Arrhibeus into the alliance of Lace- 
demon. But Perdikkas indignantly refused: “He had not 
called in Brasidas as a judge, to decide disputes between him and 
his enemies, but as an auxiliary, to put them down wherever he 
might point them out: and he protested against the iniquity of 
Brasidas in entering into terms with Arrhibzus, while the Lace- 
deemonian army was half paid and maintained by him,” (Perdik- 
kas.2) Notwithstanding such remonstrances, and even a hostile 
protest, Brasidas persisted in his intended conference with Arrhi- 


meas 


1 Thucyd. iv, 82. ? Thucyd. iv, 83. 
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beeus, and was so far satisfied with the propositions made that 
he withdrew his troops without marching over the pass into 
Lynkus. ‘Too feeble to act alone, Perdikkas loudly complained, 
and contracted his allowance for the future so as to provide 
for only, one-third of the army of Brasidas instead of one- 
half. 

To this inconvenience, however, Brasidas submitted, in haste 
to begin his march into Chalkidiké, and his operations jointly 
with the Chalkidians, for seducing or subduing the subject-allies 
of Athens. His first operation was against Akanthus, on the 
isthmus of the peninsula of Athos, the territory of which he 
invaded a little before the vintage, probably about the middle 
of September; when the grapes were ripe, but still out, and the 
whole crop of course exposed to ruin at the hands of an enemy 
superior in force: so important was it to Brasidas to have es- , 
caped the necessity of wasting another month in conquering the 
Lynkestz. There was within the town of Akanthus a party in 
concert with the Chalkidians, anxious to admit him, and to revolt 
openly from Athens. But the mass of the citizens were averse 
to. this step: and it was only by dwelling on the terrible loss 
from exposure of, the crop without, that the anti-Athenian party 
could persuade them even to grant the request of Brasidas to be 
admitted singly,! so as to explain his purposes formally before 
the public assembly, which would take its own decision after- 
wards. “For a Lacedzemonian (says Thucydidés) he was no 
mean speaker:” and if he is to have credit for that which we 
find written in Thucydidés, such an epithet would be less than 
his desert. Doubtless, however, the substance of the speech is 
genuine: and it is one of the most interesting in Grecian his- 
tory; partly as a manifesto of professed Lacedemonian policy, 
partly because it had a great practical effect in determining, on 
an occasion of paramount importance, a multitude which, though 
unfavorably inclined to him, was not beyond the reach of argu- 
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ment. I give the chief points of the speech, without binding 
myself to the words. 

“Myself and my soldiers have been sent, Akanthians, to re- 
alize the purpose which we proclaimed on beginning the war ; 
that we took arms to liberate Greece from the Athenians. Let 
no man blame us for having been long in coming, or for the 
mistake which we made at the outset in supposing that we should 
quickly put down the Athenians by operations against Attica, 
without exposing you to any risk. Enough, that we are now 
here on the first opportunity, resolved to put them down if you 
will lend us your aid. To find myself shut out of your town, 
nay, to find that I am not heartily welcomed, astonishes me. 
We, Lacedemonians, undertook this long and perilous march, in 
the belief that we were coming to friends eagerly expecting us; 
and it would indeed be terrible if you should now disappoint us, 
and stand out against your own freedom as well as that of other 
Greeks. Your example, standing high as you do both for pru- 
dence and power, will fatally keep back other Greeks, and make 
them suspect that I am wanting either in power to protect them 
against Athens, or in honest purpose. Now, in regard to power, 
my own present army was one which the Athenians, though 
superior in number, were afraid to fight near Niseea; nor are 
they at all likely to send an equal force hither against me by sea. 
And in regard to my purpose, it is not one of mischief, but of 
liberation, the Lacedemonian authorities having pledged them- 
selves to me by the most solemn oaths, that every city which 
joins me shall retain its autonomy. You have therefore the best 
assurance both as to my purposes and as to my power; still 
less need you apprehend that I am come with factious designs, to 
serve the views of any particular men among you, and to re- 
model your established constitution to the disadvantage either of 
the many or of the few. That would be worse than foreign sub- 
jugation, so that we Lacedemonians should be taking all this 
trouble to earn hatred instead of gratitude. We should play the 
part of unworthy traitors, worse even than that high-handed 
oppression of which we accuse the Athenians: we should at 
once violate our oaths and sin against our strongest political 
interests. Perhaps you may say, that though you wish me well, 
you desire for your parts to be let alone, and to stand aloof from 
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a dangerous struggle. You will tell me to carry my propositions 
elsewhere, to those who can safely embrace them, but not to thrust 
my alliance upon any people against their own will. If this 
should be your language, I shall first call your local gods and 
heroes to witness that I have come to you with a mission of 
good, and have employed persuasion in vain; I shall then pro- 
ceed to ravage your territory and extort your consent, thinking 
myself justly entitled to do so, on two grounds. First, that the 
Lacedzmonians may not sustain actual damage from these good 
wishes which you profess towards me without actually joining, — 
damage in the shape of that tribute which you annually send to 
Athens. Next, that the Greeks generally may not be prevented 
by you from becoming free. It is only on the ground of common 
good, that we Lacedzmonians can justify ourselves for liberating 
any city against its own will; but as we are conscious of desiring 
only extinction of the empire of others, not acquisition of empire 
_ for ourselves, we should fail in our duty if we suffered you to 
obstruct that liberation which we are now carrying to all. Con- 
sider well my words, then: take to yourselves the glory of begin- 
ning the era of emancipation for Greece, save your own prop- 
erties from damage, and attach an ever-honorable name to the 
community of Akanthus.”! 

Nothing could be more plausible or judicious than this lan- 
guage of Brasidas to the Akanthians, nor had they any means 
of detecting the falsity of the assertion, which he afterwards 
repeated in other places besides,? that he had braved the forces 
of Athens at Nisæa with the same army as that now on the out- 
side of the walls. Perhaps the simplicity of his speech and 
manner may even have lent strength to his assurances. As soon 
as he had retired, the subject was largely discussed in the assem- 
bly, with much difference of opinion among the speakers, and 
perfect freedom on both sides: and the decision, not called for 
until after a long debate, was determined partly by the fair 
promises of Brasidas, partly by the certain loss which the ruin 
of the vine-crop would entail. The votes of the citizens present 
being taken secretly, a majority resolved to accede to the proposi- 
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tions of Brasidas and revolt from Athens.’ Exacting the renewal 
of his pledge and that of the Lacedemonian authorities, for the 
preservation of full autonomy to every city which should join 
him, they received his army into the town. The neighboring city 
of Stageirus, a colony of Andros, as Akanthus also was, soon 
followed the example.? 

There are few acts in history wherein Grecian political reason 
and morality appear to greater advantage than in this proceeding 
of the Akanthians. The habit of fair, free, and pacific discussion ; 
the established respect to the vote of the majority; the care 
to protect individual independence of judgment by secret suffrage ; 
the deliberate estimate -of reasons on both sides by each indi- 
vidual citizen, all these main laws and conditions of healthy 
political action appear as a part of the confirmed character of the 
Akanthians. We shall not find Brasidas entering other towns in 
a way so creditable or so harmonicus. 

But there is another inference which the scene just described 
irresistibly suggests. It affords the clearest proof that the Akan- 
thians had little to complain of as subject-allies of Athens, and 
ey would have continued in that capacity, if left to their 
own choice, without the fear of having their crop destroyed. 
Such is the pronounced feeling of the mass of the citizens: the 
party who desire otherwise are in a decided minority. It is only 
the combined effect of severe impending loss, and of tempting 
assurances held out by the worthiest representative whom Sparta 
ever sent out, which induces them to revolt from Athens: nor 
even then is the resolution taken without long opposition, and 
a large dissentient minority, in a case where secret suffrage in- 
sured free and genuine expression of preference from every 
individual. Now, it is impossible that the scene in Akanthus at 
this critical moment could have been of such a character, had the 
empire of Athens been practically odious and burdensome to the 
subject-allies, as it is commonly depicted. Had such been the 
fact; had the Akanthians felt that the imperial ascendency of 
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Athens oppressed them with hardship or humiliation, from which 
their neighbors, the revolted Chalkidians in Olynthus and else- 
where, were exempt, they would have hailed the advent of 
Brasidas with that cordiality which he himself expected and was 
surprised not to find. The sense of present grievance, always 
acute.and often excessive, would have stood out as their prom- 
inent impulse: nor would they have needed either intimidation 
or cajolery to induce them to throw open their gates to the liber- 
ator, who, in his speech within the town, finds no actual suffer- 
ing to appeal to, but is obliged to gain over an audience evidently 
unwilling by alternate threats and promises. 

As in Akanthus, so in most of the other Thracian subjects of 
Athens, the bulk of the citizens, though strongly solicited by 
the Chalkidians, manifest no spontaneous disposition to revolt 
from Athens. We shall find the party who introduce Brasidas 
to be a conspiring minority, who not only do not consult the ma- 
jority beforehand, but act in such a manner as to leave no free 
option to the majority afterwards, whether they will ratify or 
reject: bring in a foreign force to overawe them and compromise 
them without their own consent in hostility against Athens. Now 
that which makes the events of Akanthus so important as an 
evidence, is, that the majority is not thus entrapped and com- 
pressed, but pronounces its judgment freely after ample discus- 
sion: the grounds of that judgment are clearly set forth to us, 
so as to show that hatred of Athens, if even it exists at all, is in 
no way a strong or determining feeling. Had there existed any 
such strong feeling among the subject-allies of Athens in the 
Chalkidic peninsula, there was no Athenian force now present to 
hinder them all from opening their gates to the liberator Brasidas 
by spontaneous majorities, as he himself, encouraged by the san- 
guine promises of the Chalkidians, evidently expected that they 
would do. But nothing of this kind happened. 

That which I before remarked in recounting the revolt of 
Mitylênê, a privileged, ally of Athens, is now confirmed in 
the revolt of Akanthus, a tributary and subject-ally. The cir- 
cumstances of both prove that imperial Athens inspired no 
hatred, and occasioned no painful grievance, to the population of 
her subject-cities generally: the movements against her arose 
from party-minorities, of the same character as that Platean 
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party which introduced the Theban assailants into Platæa at the 
commencement of the Peloponnesian war. ‘There are of course 
differences of sentiment between one town and another; but the 
conduct of the towns generally demonstrates that the Athenian 
empire was not felt by them to be a scheme of plunder and 
oppression, as Mr. Mitford and others would have us believe. It 
is indeed true that Athens managed her empire with reference to 
her own feelings and interests, and that her hold was rather upon 
the prudence than upon the affection of her allies, except in so far 
as those among them who were democratically governed sym- 
pathized with her democracy: it is also true that restrictions in 
any form on the autonomy of each separate city were offensive 
to the political instincts of the Greeks: moreover, Athens took 
less and less pains to disguise or soften the real character of her 
empire, as one resting simply on established fact and superior 
force. But this is a different thing from the endurance of prac- 
tical hardship and oppression, which, had it been real, would have 
inspired strong positive hatred among the subject allies, such as 
Brasidas expected to find universal in Thrace, but did not really 
find, in spite of the easy opening which his presence afforded. 
The acquisition of Akanthus and Stageirus enabled Brasidas 
in no very long time to extend his conquests; to enter Argilus, 
and from thence to make the capital acquisition of Amphipolis. 
Argilus was situated between Stageirus and the river Stry- 
mon, along the western bank of which river its territory extended. 
Along the eastern bank of the same river, — south of the lake 
which it forms under the name of Kerkinitis, and north of the 
town of Eion at its mouth, was situated the town and territory of 
Amphipolis, communicating with the lands of Argilus by the 
important bridge there situated. The Argilians were colonists 
from Andros, like Akanthus and Stageirus, and the adhesion of 
those two cities to Brasidas gave him opportunity to cultivate 
intelligences in Argilus, wherein there had existed a standing 
discontent against Athens, ever since the foundation of the neigh- 
boring city of Amphipolis.!_ The latter city had been established 
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by the Athenian Agnon, at the head of a numerous body of colo- 
nists, on a spot belonging to the Edonian Thracians, called Ennea 
Hodoi, or Nine Ways, about five years prior to the commence- 
ment of the war (B.c. 437), after two previous attempts to colo- 
nize it, —one by Histiæus and: Aristagoras,at the period of the 
Ionic revolt, and a second by the Athenians about 465 B.C., 
both of which lamentably failed. So valuable, however, was the 
site, from its vicinity to the gold and silver mines near Mount 
Pangzus and to large forests of ship-timber, as well as for com- 
mand of the Strymon, and for commerce with the interior of 
Thrace and Macedonia, that the Athenians had sent a second 
expedition under Agnon, who founded the city and gave it the 
name of Amphipolis. The resident settlers there, however, were 
only in small proportion Athenian citizens; the rest of mixed 
origin, some of them Argilian, a considerable number Chalki- 
dians. The Athenian general Euklés was governor in the town, 
though seemingly with no paid force under his command. 

Among these mixed inhabitants a conspiracy was organized to 
betray the town to Brasidas, the inhabitants of Argilus as well 
as the Chalkidians each of them tampering with those of the 
same race who resided in Amphipolis ; and the influence of Per- 
dikkas, not inconsiderable, in consequence of the commerce of 
the place with Macedonia, was employed to increase the number 
of partisans. Of all the instigators, however, the most strenuous 
as well as the most useful were the inhabitants of Argilus. Am- 
phipolis, together with the Athenians as its founders, had been 
odious to them from its commencement ; and its foundation had 
doubtless abridged their commerce and importance as masters of 
the lower course of the Strymon. They had been long laying 
snares against the city, and the arrival of Brasidas now presented 
to them an unexpected chance of success. It was they who ena- 
bled him to accomplish the surprise, deferring proclamation of 
their own defection from Athens until they could make it sub- 
servient to his conquest of Amphipolis. 

Starting with his army from Arné in the Chalkidic peninsula, 
Brasidas arrived in the afternoon at Aulon and Bromiskus, near 
the channel whereby the lake Bolbé is connected with the sea; 
from hence, after his men had supped, he began his night- 
march to Amphipolis, on a cold and snowy night of November, or 
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the beginning of December. He reached Argilus in the middle 
of the night, where the leaders at once admitted him, proclaiming 
their revolt from Athens. With their aid and guidance, he then 
hastened forward without delay to the bridge across the Stry- 
mon, which he reached before break of day.l It was guarded 
only by a feeble piquet,—the town of Amphipolis itself being 
situated on the hill at some little distance higher up the river ;2 
so that Brasidas, preceded by the Argilian conspirators, surprised 
and overpowered the guard without difficulty. Thus master of 
this important communication, he crossed with his army forth- 
with into the territory of Amphipolis, where his arrival spread 
the utmost dismay and terror. The governor Euklés, the magis- 
trates, and the citizens, were all found wholly unprepared: the 
lands belonging to the city were occupied by residents, with their 
families and property around them, calculating upon undisturbed 
security, as if there had been no enemy within reach. Such of 
these as were close to the city succeeded in running thither with 
their families, though leaving their property exposed, — but the 
more distant became in person as well as in property at the 
mercy of the invader. Even within the town, filled with the 
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Dr. Arnold; with Dobree, Poppo, and most of the commentators, trans- 
lates these words : “ The town (of Amphipolis). is farther off (from Argilus) 
than the passage of the river.” But this miust be of course true, and 
conveys no new information, seeing that Brasidas had to cross the river to 
reach the town. Smith and Bloomfield are right, I think, in considering 
rýc OvaBaoewe as governed by åréxet and not by mAéov, —“ the city is at 
some distance from the crossing :” and the objection which Poppo makes 
against them, that mAéov must necessarily imply a comparison with some- 
thing, cannot be sustained: for Thueydidés often uses èx mAetovoç (iv, 103; 
viii, 88), as precisely identical with ¿x oAAod (i, 68; iv, 67; v, 69); also 
Tepl TAeiovoc. 

In the following chapter, on occasion of the battle of Amphipolis, some 
farther remarks will be found on the locality. 
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friends and relatives of these victims without, indescribable con- 
fusion reigned, of which the conspirators within tried to avail 
themselves in order to get the gates thrown open. And so com- 
plete was the disorganization, that if Brasidas had marched up 
without delay to the gates and assaulted the town¢many persons 
supposed that he would have carried it at once. Such a risk, 
however, was too great even for his boldness, the rather as re- 
pulse would have been probably his ruin. Moreover, confiding 
in the assurances of the conspirators that the gates would be 
thrown open, he thought it safer to seize as many persons as he 
could from the out-citizens, as a means of working upon the sen- 
timents of those within the walls; lastly, this process of seizure 
and plunder was probably more to the taste of his own soldiers, 
and could not well be hindered. 

- But he waited in vain for the opening of the gates. The con- 
spirators in the city, in spite of the complete success of their sur- 
prise and the universal dismay around them, found themselves 
unable to carry the majority along with them. As in Akanthus, 
so in Amphipolis, those who really hated Athens and wished to 
revolt were only a party-minority ; the greater number of citi- 
zens, at this critical moment, stood by Euklés and the few native 
Athenians around him in resolving upon defence, and in sending 
off an express to Thucydidés (the historian) at Thasos, the col- 
league of Euklés, as general in the region of Thrace, for imme- 
diate aid. This step, of course immediately communicated to 
Brasidas from within, determined him to make every effort for 
enticing the Amphipolitans to surrender before the reinforcement 
should arrive; the rather,as he was apprized that ‘Thucydidés, 
being a large proprietor and worker of gold mines in the neigh- 
boring region, possessed extensive personal influence among the 
Thracian tribes, and would be able to bring them together for the 
relief of the place, in conjunction with his own Athenian squad- 
ron. He therefore sent in propositions for surrender on the most 
favorable terms, guaranteeing to every citizen who chose to 
remain, Amphipolitan or even Athenian, continued residence 
with undisturbed property and equal political rights, and grant- 
ing to every one who chose to depart, five days for the purpose 
of carrying away his property. 
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Such easy conditions, when made known in the city, produced 
presently a sensible change of opinion among the citizens, 
proving acceptable both to Athenians and Amphipolitans, though 
on different grounds. The properties of the citizens without, 
as well as many of their relatives, were all in the hands of 
“Brasidas : no one counted upon the speedy arrival of reinforce- 
ment; and even if it did arrive, the city might be preserved, 
but the citizens without wouid still be either slain or made cap- 
tive: a murderous battle would ensue, and perhaps, after. all, 
Brasidas, assisted by the party within, might prove victorious. 
The Athenian citizens in Amphipolis, knowing themselves to be 
exposed to peculiar danger, were perfectly well pleased with his 
offer, as extricating them from a critical position and procuring 
for them the means of escape, with comparatively little loss ; 
while the non-Athenian citizens, partakers in the same relief 
from peril, felt little reluctance in accepting a capitulation which 
preserved both their rights and their properties inviolate, and 
merely severed them from Athens, towards which city they felt, 
not hatred, but indifference, Above. all, the friends and rela- 
tives of the citizens exposed in the. out-region were strenuous in 
urging on the capitulation, so thatthe conspirators soon became 
bold enough to proclaim themselves openly, insisting upon the 
moderation of Brasidas and the prudence of admitting him. 
Euklés found that the tone of opinion, even among his own 
Athenians, was gradually turned against him, nor could he pre- 
vent the acceptance of the terms, and the admission of the enemy 
into the city, on that same day. 

No such resolution would have been adopted, had the citizens 
been aware how near at hand Thucydidés and his forces were. 
The message despatched early in the morning from Amphipolis 
found him at Thasos with seven triremes; with which he 
instantly put to sea, so as to reach Eion at the mouth of the 
Strymon, within three miles of Amphipolis, on the same evening. 
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He hoped to be in time for saving Amphipolis, but the place had 
surrendered a few hours before. He arrived, indeed, only just 
in time to preserve Eion; for parties in that town were already 
beginning to concert the admission of Brasidas, who would prob- 
ably have entered it at daybreak the next morning. Thucydidés, 
putting the place in a condition of defence, successfully repelled 
an attack which Brasidas made both by land and by boats on the 
river. He at the same time received and provided for the 
Athenian citizens who were retiring from Amphipolis.! 

The capture of this city, perhaps the most important of all the 
foreign possessions of Athens, and the opening of the bridge 
over the Strymon, by which even all her eastern allies became 
approachable by land, occasioned prodigious emotion through- 
out all the Grecian world. The dismay felt at Athens2 was 
greater than had been ever before experienced: hope and joy 
prevailed among her enemies, and excitement and new aspira- 
tions became widely spread among her subject-allies. The 
bloody defeat at Delium, and the unexpected conquests of Brasi- 
das, now again lowered the prestige of Athenian success, six- 
teen months after it had been so powerfully exalted by the cap- 
ture of Sphakteria. The loss of reputation which Sparta had 
then incurred, was now compensated by a reaction against the 
unfounded terrors since conceived about the probable career 
of her enemy. It was not merely the loss of Amphipolis, 
serious as that was, which distressed the Athenians, but also 
their insecurity respecting the maintenance of their whole 
empire: they knew not which of their subject-allies might next 
revolt, in contemplation of aid from Brasidas, facilitated by the 
newly-acquired Strymonian bridge. And as the proceedings of 
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The prodigious importance of the site of Amphipolis, with its adjoining 
bridge forming the communication between the regions cast and west of 
the Strymon, was felt not only by Philip of Macedon, as will hereafter 
appear, but also by the Romans after their conquest of Macedonia. (Of 
the four regions into which the Romans distributed Macedonia, “ pars prima 
(says Livy, xlv, 30) habet opportunitatem Amphipoleos; que objecta 
claudit omnes ab oriente sole in Macedoniam aditus.” 
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that general counted in part to the credit of his country, it 
was believed that Sparta, now for the first time shaking off her 
languor,! had taken to herself the rapidity and enterprise once 
regarded as the exclusive characteristic of Athens. But besides 
all these chances of evil to the Athenians, there was another yet 
more threatening, the personal ascendency and position of 
Brasidas himself.. It was not merely the boldness, the fertility 
of aggressive resource, the quick movements, the power of stim- _ 
ulating the minds of soldiers, which lent efficiency to that gen- 
eral; but also his incorruptible probity, his good faith, his mod- 
eration, his abstinence from party-cruelty or jobbing, and from 
all intermeddling with the internal constitutions of the different 
cities, in strict adherence to that manifesto whereby Sparta 
had proclaimed herself the liberator of Greece. Such talents 
and such official worth had never before been seen combined. 
Set off as they were by the full brilliancy of successes such as 
were deemed incredible before they actually occurred, they 
inspired a degree of confidence and turned a tide of opinion 
towards this eminent man which rendered him personally one of 
the first powers in Greece. Numerous solicitations were trans- 
mitted to him at Amphipolis from parties among the subject- 
allies of Athens, in their present temper of large hopes from him 
and diminished fear of the Athenians: the anti-Athenian party 
in each was impatient to revolt, the rest of the population less 
restrained by fear.2 

Of those who indulged in these sanguine calculations, many 
had yet to learn by painful experience that Athens was still but 
little abated in power: but her inaction during this important 
autumn had been such as may well explain their mistake. It 
might have been anticipated that, on hearing the alarming news 
of the junction of Brasidas with the Chalkidians, and Perdikkas 
so close upon their dependent allies, they would forthwith have 
sent a competent force to Thrace, which, if despatched at that 
time, would probably have obviated all the subsequent disasters. 
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So they would have acted at any other time, and perhaps even 
then, if Periklés had been alive. But the news arrived just at 
the period when Athens was engaged in the expedition against 
Beeotia, which ended very ‘shortly in the ruinous defeat of 
Delium. Under the discouragement arising from the death of 
the stratégus, Hippokratés, and one thousand citizens, the idea 
of a fresh expedition to Thrace would probably have been intol- 
erable to Athenian hoplites: the hardships of a winter service in 
Thrace, as experienced a few years before in the blockade of 
Potidæa, would probably also aggravate their reluctance. In 
Grecian history, we must steadfastly keep in mind that we are 
reading about citizen soldiers, not about professional soldiers; 
and that the temper of the time, whether of confidence or dis- 
may, modifies to an unspeakable degree all the calculations of 
military and political prudence. Even after the rapid successes 
of Brasidas, not merely at Akanthus and Stageirus, but even at 
Amphipolis, they sent only a few inadequate guards! to the 
points most threatened, thus leaving to their enterprising 
enemy the whole remaining winter for his operations, without 
hindrance. Without depreciating the merits of Brasidas, we 
may see that his extraordinary success was in great part owing 
to the no less extraordinary depression which at that time per- 
vaded the Athenian public: a feeling encouraged by Nikias ana 
other leading men of the same party, who were building upon it 
in order to get the Lacedzmonian proposals for peace accepted. 
But while we thus notice the short-comings of Athens, in not 
sending timely forces against Brasidas, we must at the same time 
admit, that the most serious and irreparable loss which she sus- 
tained, that of Amphipolis, was the fault of her officers more 
than her own. LEuklés, and the historian Thucydidés, the two 
joint Athenian commanders in Thrace, to whom she had confidea 
the defence of that important town, had means amply sufficient 
to place it beyond all risk of capture, if they had employed the 
most ordinary vigilance and precaution beforehand. That Thu- 
cydidés became an exile immediately after this event, and 


1 Thucyd. iv, 108. Ol wév ’AGyvaior ovaakag óç ŁE ddiyou Kal év yerri, 
Ovérceurrov bc Tac TOAELC, ete. 
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remain. so for twenty years, is certain from his own statement: 
anl we hear, upon what in this case is quite sufficient authority, 
that the Athenians condemned him, probably Euklés also, to 
banishment, on the proposition of Kleon.! 

In considering this sentence, historians 2 commonly treat Thu- 
cydidés as an innocent man, and find nothing to condemn except 
the calumnies of the demagogue along with the injustice of the 
people. But this view of the case cannot be sustained, when we 
bring together all the facts even as indicated by Thucydidés 
himself. At the moment when Brasidas surprised Amphipolis, 
Thucydidés was at Thasos; and the event is always discussed as 
if he was there by necessity or duty; as if Thasos was his 
special mission. Now we know from his own statement that his - 
command was not special or confined to Thasos: he was sent 
as joint commander along with Euklés generally to Thrace, and 


! Thucyd. v, 26. See the biography of Thucydidés by Marcellinus, pre- 
fixed to all the editions, p. 19, ed. Arnold. 

2 I transcribe the main features from the account of Dr. Thirlwall, whose 
judgment coincides on this occasion with what is generally given (Hist. 
of Greece, ch. xxiii, vol. iii, p-268). z ; 

“ On the evening of the same day Thucydidés, with seven galleys which 
he happened to have with him at Thasos, when he received the despatch 
from Eucles, sailed into the mouth of the Strymon, and learning the fall 
of Amphipolis proceeded to put Eion in a state of defence. His timely 
arrival saved the place, which Brasidas attacked the next morning, both 
from the river and the land, without effect: and the refugees who retired 
by virtue of the treaty from Amphipolis, found shelter at Eion, and con- 
tributed to its security. The historian rendered an important service to his 
country: and it does not appear that human prudence and activity could have 
accomplished anything more under the same circumstances. Yet his unavoidable 
Jailure proved the occasion of a sentence, under which he spent twenty 
years of his life in exile: and he was only restored to his country in the 
season of her deepest humiliation by the public calamities. So much only 
can be gathered with certainty from his language: for he has not conde- 
scended to mention either the charge which was brought against him, or the 
nature of the sentence, which he may either have suffered, or avoided by a 
voluntary exile. A statement, very probable in itself, though resting on 
slight authority, attributes his banishment to Cleon’s calumnies: that the 
irritation produced by the loss of Amphipolis should have been so directed against 
an innocent object, would perfectly accord with the character of the people and of 
the demagogue. Posterity has gained by the injustice of his contempora- 
mies,” etc. 
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especially to Amphipolis.) Both of them were jointly and sev- 
erally responsible for the proper defence of Amphipolis, with the 
Athenian empire and interests in that quarter: such nomination 
of two or more officers, codrdinate and jointly responsible, being 
the usual habit of Athens, wherever the scale or the area of 
military operations was considerable, instead of naming one 
supreme responsible commander, with subordinate officers acting 
under him’ and responsible to him. If, then, Thucydidés “was 
stationed at Thasos,” to use the phrase of Dr. Thirlwall, this 
“was because he chose to station himself there, in the exercise of 
his own discretion. 

Accordingly, the question which we have to put is, not whether 
Thucydidés did all that could be done, after he received the 
alarming express at Thasos, which is the part of the case that 
he sets prominently before us, but whether he and Euklés jointly 
took the best general measures for the security of the Athenian 
empire in Thrace ; especially for Amphipolis, the first jewel of 
her empire. They suffer Athens to be robbed of that. jewel, 
and how? Had they a difficult position to defend? Were they 


! Thucyd iv, 104. Oc ð évavtios roic mpodidover (that is, at Amphipolis) 
Kpatodyres TH TATE ote yù adtixa Tàç TbAaG dvoiyecDa, TÉUTOVOL ETÀ 
Ebkhéovce tov orparnyov, ôç k Tov ’AYnvaiwy mapnv aitoic pbAak Tod 
yopiov, Eri ròv črepov orpatnyoy tov ext Opry, Oovkvi 
didnyv tov ’OAG6pov, ôç Tade Evvéypapev, bvtTa wept Odoov 
(gor. & 7 vjooç, Wapioy arorkia, ánéyovoa tig AupitbAewe Hutoelag Huépac 
páhiora TAodY) KehebovTec opisi Bontetv. 

Here Thucydidés describes himself as “the other general along with 
Euklés, of the region of or towards Thrace.” There cannot be a clearer 
designation of the extensive range of his functions and duties. 

I adopt here the reading tov éx? Opgxyc, the genitive case of the well- 
known Thucydidean phrase rà én? Opdxnc, in preference to Tov imè Opgrene; 
which would mean in substance the same thing, though not so precisely, 
nor so suitably to the usual manner of the historian. Bloomfield, Bekker, 
and Göller have all introduced rév into the text, on the authority of various 
MSS.: Poppo and Dr. Arnold also both express a preference for it, though 
they still leave 7òv in the text. 

Moreover, the words of Thucydidés himself, in the passage where he 
mentions his own long exile, plainly prove that he was sent out as general, 
not to Thasos, but to Amphipolis: (v; 26) kat uvéßn por dedyeww thy udu- 
rob črn elxoot meta THY ç ‘AudinodAly orpatnyiar, ete. 
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overwhelmed by a superior force? Were they distracted by 
simultaneous revolts in different places, or assailed by enemies 
unknown or unforeseen? Not one of these grounds for acquittal 
can be pleaded. First, their position was of ali others the most 
defensible: they had only to keep the bridge over the Strymon 
adequately watched and guarded, or to retain the Athenian 
squadron at Eion, and Amphipolis was safe. Either one or the 
other of these precautions would have sufficed; both together 
would have sufficed so amply, as probably to prevent the 
scheme of attack from being formed. Next, the force under 
Brasidas was in noway superior, not even adequate to the 
capture of the inferior. place Eion, when properly guarded, 
much less to that of Amphipolis. Lastly, there were no simul- 
taneous revolts to distract attention, nor unknown enemies to 
confound a well-laid scheme of defence. There was but one 
enemy, in one quarter, having one road by which to approach ; 
an enemy of surpassing merit, indeed, and eminently dangerous 
to Athens, but without any chance of success except from the 
omissions of the Athenian officers. 

Now Thucydidés and Euklés both knew that Brasidas had 
prevailed upon Akanthus and Stageirus to revolt, and that too in 
such a way as to extend his own personal influence materially: 
they knew that the population of Argilus was of Andrian origin,! 
like that of Akanthus and Stageirus, and therefore peculiarly 
likely to be tempted by the example of those two towns. Lastly, 
they knew, and Thucydidés himself tells us,? that this Argilian 
population — whose territory bordered on the Strymon and the 
western foot of the bridge, and who had many connections in 
Amphipolis — had been long disaffected to Athens, and especially 
to the Athenian possession of that city. Yet, having such fore- 
_ knowledge, ample warning for the necessity of a vigilant defence, 
Thucydidés and Euklés withdraw, or omit, both the two precau- 


| Compare Thucyd. iv, 84, 88, 103. 

2 Thucyd. iv, 103. pé Arora è of ’ApyiAtos, éyybc Te Tpocor- 
KovvTec Kal Gel móTte Toç ’ASnvaiote vtec ÜnorrTot kal 
ErtBovrebtovtes TH ywpiy (Amphipolis), érerðù mapérvyev 6 Katpde 
kal Bpacidag nAev, Expakav te ExTALlovog mpòç Tode éumodiTEbovTa¢ 
ob6v kel ömwç evdoSNoerat h TOALE, ete. 
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tions upon which the security of Amphipolis rested ; precautions 
both of them obvious, either of them sufficient. The one leaves 
the bridge under a feeble guard,! and is caught so unprepared 
everywhere, that one might suppose Athens to be in profound 
peace ; the other is found with his squadron, not at Eion, but at 
Thasos; an island out of all possible danger, either from Bra- 
sidas, who had no ships, or any other enemy. The arrival of 
Brasidas comes on both of them like a clap of thunder. N othing 
more is required than this plain fact, under the circumstances, to 
prove their improvidence as commanders. 

The presence of Thucydidés on the station of Thrace was im- 
portant to Athens, partly because he possessed valuable family 
connections, mining property, and commanding influence among 
the continental population round Amphipolis.2 This was one 
main reason why he was named; the Athenian people confid- 
ing partly in his private influence, over and above the public 
force under his command, and looking to him, even more than 
to his colleague Euklés, for the continued security of the town: 
instead of which they find that not even their own squadron 
under him is at hand near the vulnerable point, at the moment 
when the enemy comes. Of the two, perhaps, the conduct of 
Euklés admits of conceivable explanation more easily than that 
of Thucydidés. For it seems that Euklés had no paid force in 
Amphipolis ; only the citizen hoplites, partly Athenian, partly 
of other lineage. Doubtless, these men found it irksome to 
keep guard through the winter on the Strymonian bridge: and 
Euklés might fancy that, by enforcing a large perpetual guard, he 


1 Thucyd. iv, 103. g@vAaky dé Teg Bpaxeta KaderoTaKel, HY 
BLacáuevoç padiug 6 Bpacidac, dua èv tH¢ Tpodociac ovens, Gua de 
kar yetuõvoç dvrog Kal UTpOTdOKYTOS MpOTTEDOY, OLEBy THY yéepupar, 
ete. 
2 Thucyd. iv, 105. kal dn’ abtod divacda: év rolg mporoig TOV hrer: 
poTar, ete. 

Rotscher, in his Life of Thucydidés (Leben des Thukydides, Gottingen, 
1842, sect. 4, pp. 97-99), admits it to be the probable truth, that Thucy- 
didés was selected for this command expressly in consequence of his pri- 
vate influence in the region around. Yet this biographer still repeats the 
view generally taken, that Thucydidés did everything which an able com- 
mander could do, and was most unjustly condemned. 
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ran the risk of making Athens unpopular: moreover, strict con- 
stancy of watch, night after night, when no actual danger comes, 
with an unpaid citizen force, is not easy to maintain. This is 
an insufficient excuse, but it is better than anything which can 
be offered on behaif of Thucydidés; who had with him a paid 
Athenian force, and might just as well have kept it at Eion as 
at Thasos. We may be sure that the absence of Thucydidés 
with his fleet, at Thasos, was one essential condition in the plot 
laid by Brasidas with the Argilians. 

To say, with Dr. Thirlwall, that “human prudence and activity 
could not have accomplished more than Thucydidés did, under 
the same circumstances,’ is true as matter of fact, and creditable 
as far as it goes. But it is wholly inadmissible as a justification, 
and meets only one part of the case. An officer in command is 
responsible, not only for doing most “under the circumstances,” 
but also for the circumstances thezaselves, in so far as they are 
under his contrel; and nothing is more under his control than 
the position which he chooses to occupy. If the emperor Napo- 
leon, or the duke of Wellington, had lost, by surprise of an 
enemy not very numerous, a post of supreme importance which 
they thought adequately protected, would they be satisfied to 
hear from a responsible officer in command: “ Having no idea 
that the enemy would attempt any surprise, I thought that I 
might keep my force half a day’s journey off from the post ex- 
posed, at another post which it was physically impossible for the 
enemy to reach; but, the moment I was informed that the sur- 
prise had occurred, I hastened to the scene, did. all that human 
prudence and activity could do to repel the enemy; and though 
I found that he had already mastered the capital post of all, yet 
J beat him back from a second post which he was on the point 
of mastering also?” Does any one imagine that these illustrious 
chiefs, smarting under the loss of an inestimable position which 
alters the whole prospects of a campaign, would be satisfied with 
such a report, and would dismiss the officer with praises for his 
vigor and bravery, “under the circumstances?” They would 
most assuredly reply, that he had done right in coming back, 
that his conduct after coming back had been that of a brave 
man, and that there was no impeachment on his courage. But 
they would at the same time add, that his want of judgment and 
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foresight, m omitting to place the valuable position really exposed 
under sufficient guard beforehand, and leaving it thus open to the 
enemy, while he himself was absent in another place which was 
out of danger, and his easy faith that there would be no dan- 
gerous surprise, at a time when the character of the enemy’s 
officer, as well as the disaffection of the neighbors (Argilus), 
plainly indicated that there wowld be, if the least opening were 
afforded, that these were defects meriting serious reproof, and 
disqualifying him from any future command of trust and respon- 
sibility. Nor can we doubt that the whole feeling of the respec- - 
tive armies, who would have to pay with their best blood the 
unhappy miscalculation of this officer, would go along with such 
a senterice; without at all suspecting themselves to be guilty of 
injustice, or of “directing the irritation produced by the loss 
against an innocent object.” 

The vehement leather-seller in the Pnyx, at Athens, when 
he brought forward what are called “his calumnies” against 
Thucydidés and Euklés, as having caused, through culpable omis- 
sion, a fatal and irreparable loss to their country, might perhaps 
state his case with greater loudness and acrimony; but it may 
be doubted whether he would say anything more really galling 
than would be contained in the dignified rebuke of an esteemed 
modern general to a subordinate officer under similar circum- 
stances. In my judgment, not only the accusation against these 
two officers — I assume Euklés to have been included — was 
called for on the fairest presumptive grounds, which would be 
sufficient as a justification of the leather-sell Kleon, but the pos- 
itive verdict of guilty against them was fully merited. Whether 
the banishment inflicted was a greater penalty than the case 
warranted, I will not take upon me to pronounce. Every age 
has its own standard of feeling for measuring what is a proper 
intensity of punishment: penalties which our grandfathers thought 
right and meet, would in the present day appear intolerably 
rigorous. But when I consider the immense value of Am- 
phipolis to Athens, combined with thé conduct whereby it 
was lost, I cannot think that there was a single Athenian,’ or 
a single Greek, who would deem the penalty of banishment too 
severe. ; i 

It is painful to find such strong grounds of official censure 
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against a man who, as an historian, has earned the lasting admi- 
ration of posterity,-- my own, among the first and warmest. 
But in criticizing the conduct of Thucydidés the officer, we are 
bound in common justice to forget Thucydidés the historian. He 
was not known in the latter character, at the time when this sen- 
tence was passed: perhaps he never would have been so known, 
like the Neapolitan historian Colletta, if exile had not thrown 
him out of the active duties and hopes of a citizen. It may be 
doubted whether he ever went home from Eion to encounter the 
grief, wrath, and alarm, so strongly felt at Athens after the loss 
of Amphipolis. Condemned, either with or without appearance, 
he remained in banishment for twenty years ;! nor did he return 
to Athens until after the conclusion of the Pelcponnesian war. 
Of this long exile, much is said to have been spent on his prop- 
erty in Thrace: yet he also visited most parts of Greece, 
enemies of Athens as well as neutral states. However much 
we may deplore such a misfortune on his account, mankind in 
general have, and ever will have, the strongest reason to rejoice 
at it. To this compulsory leisure we owe the completion, or 
rather the near approach to completion, of his history: nor is it 
less certain that the opportunities which an exile enjoyed of 
personally consulting neutrals and enemies, contributed much to 
form that impartial, comprehensive, Pan-Hellenic spirit, which 
reigns generally throughout his immortal work. 

Meanwhile, Brasidas, installed in Amphipolis about the begin- 
ning of December, 424 B.C., employed his increased power only 
the more vigorously against Athens. His first care was to recon- 
stitute Amphipolis; a task wherein the Macedonian Perdikkas, 
whose intrigues had contributed to the capture, came and person- 
ally assisted. That city was going through a partial secession 
and renovation of inhabitants, and was now moreover cut off 
from the port of Eion and the mouth of the river, which re- 
mained in the hands of the Athenians. Many new arrangements 
must haye been required, as well for its internal polity as for its 
external defence. Brasidas took measures for building ships of 
war, in the lake above the city, in order to force the lower part 
of the river :? but his most important step was to construct a 


1 Thucyd. v, 26. ? Thucyd. iv, 104-108 
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palisade work,! connecting the walls of the city with the bridge. 
He thus made himself permanently master of the crossing of 
the Strymon, so as to shut the door by which he himself had 
entered, and at the same time to keep an easy communication 
with Argilus and the western bank of the Strymon. He also 
made some acquisitions on the eastern side of the river. Pittakus, 
prince of the neighboring Edonian-Thracian township of Myr- 
kinus, had been recently assassinated by his wife Brauro, and by 
some personal enemies: he had probably been the ally of Athens, 
and his assassins now sought to strengthen themselves by courting 
the alliance of the new conqueror of Amphipolis. The Thasian 
continental colonies of Galepsus and Œsymê also declared their 
adhesion to him. 

While he sent to Lacedemon, communicating his excellent 
position as well as his large hopes, he at the same time, without 
waiting for the answer, began acting for himself, with all the 
allies whom he could get together. He marched first against the 
peninsula called Akté,—the narrow tongue of land which 
stretches out from the neighborhood of Akanthus to the mighty 
headland called Mount Athos,—near thirty miles long, and 
between four and five miles for the most part in breadth2 The 
long, rugged, woody ridge, — covering this peninsula so as to 
leave but narrow spaces for dwelling or cultivation, or feeding 
of cattle, — was at this time occupied by many distinct petty 
communities, some of them divided in race and language. Sané, 
a colony from Andros, was situated in the interior gulf, called the 
Singitic gulf, between Athos and the Sithonian peninsula, near 
the Kerxeian canal: the rest of the Akté was distributed among 
Bisaltians, Kresténians, and Edonians, all fractions of the Thra- 
cian name; Pelasgians, or Tyrrhenians, of the race which had 
once occupied Lemnos and Imbros, and some Chalkidians. Some 
of these little communities spoke habitually two languages. Thys- 
sus, Kleône, Olophyxus, and others, all submitted on the arrival 


1 This is the cratpwua, mentioned (v, 10) as existing a year and a half 
afterwards, at the time of the battle of Amphipolis. I shall say more 
respecting the topography of Amphipolis, when I come to describe that 
battle. 

2 See Grisebach, Reise durch Rumelien und Brura, vol, i, ch. viii, p. 226, 
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of Brasidas; but Sané and Dion held out, nor could he bring 
them to terms even by ravaging their territory. 

He next marched into the Sithonian peninsula, to attack 
Torônê; situated near the southern extremity of that peninsula, 
opposite to Cape Kanastreeum, > extreme headland of the 
peninsula of Palléné.t 

Toréné was inhabited by a Chalkidic population, but had not 
partaken in the revolt of the neighboring Chalkidians against 
Athens. A small Athenian garrison had been sent there, prob- 
ably since the recent dangers, and were now defending it, as well 
as repairing the town-wall in various parts where it had been so 
neglected as to crumble down. They occupied as a sort of dis- 
tinct citadel the outlying cape called Lékythus, joining by a nar- 
row isthmus the hill on which the city stood, and forming a port 
wherein lay two Athenian triremes as guardships. A small 
party in Toréné, without privity? or even suspicion of the rest, 
entered into correspondence with Brasidas, and engaged to pro- 
vide for him the means of entering and mastering the town. 
Accordingly, he advanced by a night-march to the temple of the 
Dioskuri, Kastor and Pollux, within about a quarter of a mile 
of the town-gates, which he reached a little before daybreak, 
sending forward one hundred peltasts to be still nearer, and to 
rush upon the gate at the instant when signal was made from 
within. His Torônæan partisans, some of whom were already 
concealed on the spot, awaiting his arrival, made their final ar- 
rangements with him, and then returned into the town, conducting 
with them seven determined men from his, army, armed only 
with daggers, and having Lysistratus of Olynthus as their chief’: 
twenty men had been originally named for this service, but the 
danger appeared so extreme, that only seven of them were bold 
enough to go. This forlorn hope, enabled to creep in, through a 
small aperture in the wall towards the sea, were conducted silently 
up to the topmost watch-tower on the city hill, where they sur- 
prised and slew the guards, and set open a neighboring postern 


! Thucyd. iv, 109 j 
? Thucyd. iv, 110. kai abrov dvdpec GAtyoe Ex@yov xpida, Eroipot 
vtec tiv mów Tapadodrat, iv. 113. Tédv d& Topoveiwv ylyvouéervne Tig 
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gate, looking towards Cape Kanastreum, as well as the great 
gate leading towards the agora. They then brought in the pel- 
tasts from without, who, impatient with the delay, had gradually 
stolen closely under the walls: some of these peltasts kept pos- 
session of the great gate, others were led round to the postern at 
the top, while the fire-signal was forthwith lighted to invite Bra- 
sidas himself. He and his men hastened forward towards the 
city at their utmost speed and with loud shouts, a terror-striking 
notice of his presence to the unprepared citizens. Admission 
was easy through the open gates, but some also clambered up by 
means of beams or asort of scaffolding, which was lying close to 
the wall as a help to the workmen repairing it. And while the 
-assailants were thus active in every direction, Brasidas himself 
conducted a portion of them, to assure himself of the high and 
commanding parts of the city. 

So completely were the Torônæans surprised and thunder- 
struck, that hardly any attempt was made to resist. Even the 
fifty Athenian hoplites who occupied the agora, being found still 
asleep, were partly slain, and partly compelled:to seek refuge in ` 
the separately-garrisoned cape of Lékythus, whither they were 
followed by a. portion of the Torônæan population; some from 
attachment to Athens, others from sheer terror. To these fugi- 
tives Brasidas addressed a proclamation, inviting them to return, 
and promising them perfect security, for person, property, and 
political rights; while at the same time he sent a herald with a 
formal- summons to the Athenians in Lékythus, requiring them 
to quit the place as belonging to the Chalkidians, but permitting 
them to carry away their property. They refused to evacuate 
the place, but solicited a truce of one day for the purpose of 
burying their slain. Brasidas granted them two days, which 
were employed both by them and by him in preparations for the 
defence and attack of Lékythus ; each party fortifying the houses 
on or near the connecting isthmus. l 

In the mean time he convened a general assembly of the To- 
rônæan population, whom he addressed in the same conciliating 
and equitable language as he had employed elsewhere. “He 
had. not come to harm either the city, or any individual citizen. 
Those who had let him in, ought not to be regarded as bad men 
or traitors, for they had acted with a view to the benefit and the 
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liberation of their city, not in order to enslave it, or to acquire 
profit for themselves. On the other hand, he did not think the 
worse of those who had gone over to Lékythus, for their liking 
towards Athens: he wished them to come back freely; and he 
was sure that the more they knew the Lacedemonians the better 
they would esteem'them. He was prepared to forgive and forget 
previous hostility, but while he invited all of them to live for the 
future as cordial friends and fellow-citizens, he should also for the 
future hold each man responsible for his conduct, either as friend 
or as enemy.” 

On the expiration of the two days’ truce, Brasidas attacked 
the Athenian garrison in Lékythus, promising a recompense of 
thirty mine to the soldier who should first force his way into it. 
Notwithstanding very poor means of defence, partly a wooden 
palisade, partly houses with battlements on the roof, this garri- 
son repelled him for one whole day: on the next morning he 
brought up a machine, for the same purpose as that which the 
Beeotians had employed at Delium, to set fire to the wood-work. 

` The Athenians on their side, seeing this fire-machine approaching, 
put up, on a building in front of their position, a wooden scaffold- 
ing, upon which many of them mounted, with casks of water 
and large stones to break it or to extinguish the flames. At last, 
the weight accumulated becoming greater than the scaffolding 
could support, it broke down with a prodigious noise; so that all 
the persons and things upon it rolled down in confusion. Some 
of these men were hurt, yet the injury was not in reality serious ; 
had not the noise, the cries, and strangeness of the incident 
alarmed those behind, who could not see precisely what had oc- 
curred, to such a degree, that they believed the enemy to have 
already forced the defences. Many of them accordingly took to 
flight, and those who remained were insufficient to prolong the 
resistance successfully ; so that Brasidas, perceiving the disorder 
and diminished number of the defenders, relinquished his fire- 
machine, and again renewed his attempt to carry the place by 
assault, which now fully succeeded. A considerable proportion 
of the Athenians and others in the fort escaped across the narrow 
gulf to the peninsula of Palléné, by means of the two triremes 
and some merchant-vessels at hand: but every man found in it 
was put to death. Brasidas, thus master of the fort, and con- 
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sidering that he owed his success to the sudden rupture of the 
Athenian scaffolding, regarded this incident as a divine interposi- 
tion, and presented the thirty ™minæ, which he had promised as a 
reward to the first man who broke in, to the goddess Athéné, for 
her temple at Lékythus. He moreover consecrated to her the 
entire cape of Lékythus; not only demolishing the defences, but 
also dismantling the private residences which it contained,! so 
that nothing remained except the pane with its ministers and 
appurtenances. 

What proportion of the Torénzans who had taken refuge at 
Lékythus had been induced to return by the proclamation of 
Brasidas, alike generous and politic, we are not informed. His 
language and conduct were admirably calculated to set this little 
community again in harmonious movement, and to obliterate the 
memory of past feuds. And above all, it inspired a strong sen- 
timent of attachment and gratitude towards himself personally ; 
a sentiment which gained strength with every successive incident 
in which he was engaged, and which enabled him to exercise a 
greater ascendency than could ever be acquired by Sparta, and 
in some respects greater than had ever been possessed by Athens. 
Tt is this remarkable development of commanding individuality, 
animated throughout by straightforward public purposes, and 
binding together so many little communities who had few other 
feelings in common, which lends to the short career of this em- 
inent man a romantic and even an heroic interest. 

During the remainder of the winter Brasidas employed him- 
self in setting in order the acquisitions already made, and in 
laying plans for farther conquests in the spring.2 But the begin- 
ning of spring — or the close of the eighth year, and beginning 

-of the ninth year of the war, as Thucydidés reckons — brought 
with it a new train of events, which will be recounted in the fol- 
lowing chapter. 


1 Thucyd. iv, 114,115. voutoac dAAw Tivù rpdTw 7) dvYpureiy THY wom 
yevéodat. 
2 Thucyd. iv, 116. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 


TRUCE FOR ONE YEAR. — RENEWAL OF WAR AND BATTLE OF 
AMPHIPOLIS.— PEACE OF NIKIAS. 


Tue eighth year of the war, described in the last chapter, had 
opened with sanguine hopes for Athens, and with dark promise 
for Sparta, chiefly in consequence of the memorable capture of 
Sphakteria towards the end of the preceding summer. It in- 
cluded, not to mention other events, two considerable and impor- 
tant enterprises on the part of Athens, against Megara and 
against Beeotia; the former plan, partially successful, the latter, 
not merely unsuccessful, but attended with a ruinous defeat. 
Lastly, the losses in Thrace, following close upon the defeat at 
Delium, together with the unbounded expectations everywhere en- 
tertained from the future career of Brasidas, had again seriously 
lowered the impression entertained of Athenian power. The, 
year thus closed amidst humiliations the more painful to Athens, 
as contrasted with the glowing hopes with which it had begun. 

It was now that Athens felt the full value of those prisoners 
whom she had taken at Sphakteria. With those prisoners, as 
Kleon and his supporters had said truly, she might be sure of 
making peace whenever she desired it.! Having such a certainty 
to fall back upon; she had played a bold. game, 
larger acquisitions during the past year; and tl 
though not in itself unreasonable, had failed : 
phenomenon, alike unexpected by all, had occurred, w Bra 
broke open and cut up her empire in Thrace. Stil, so. great - 
was the anxiety of the. Spartans to regain their captives; who 
had powerful friends and relatives at home, that they considered 
the victories of Brasidas chiefly as a stepping-stone towards that 
object, and as a means of prevailing upon Athens to make peace. 
To his animated representations sent home from Amphipolis, set- 
ting forth the prospects of still farther success and entreating re- 
inforcements, they had returned a discouraging reply, dictated in 


1 Thneyd. iv, 21. 
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10 small degree by the miserable jealousy of some of their chief 
men ;! who, feeling themselves cast into the shade, and looking 
upon his splendid career as an eccentric movement breaking loose 
from Spartan routine, were thus on personal as well as political 
grounds disposed to labor for peace. Such collateral motives, 
working upon the caution usual with Sparta, determined her to 
make use of the present fortune and realized conquests of Brasi- 
das as a basis for negotiation and recovery of the prisoners ; with- 
out opening the chance of ulterior enterprises, which though they 
might perhaps end in results yet more triumphant, would una- 
voidably put in risk that which was now secure. The history 
of the Athenians during the past year might, indeed, serve as a> 
warning to deter the Spartans from playing an adventurous 


game. 


1 Thucyd. iv, 108. ‘O dé é¢ viv Aakedaiuova égréuevocg otpariéav TE mpoo- 
arootéAhew éxédeve....O1 dé Aakedaovior Ta piv Kal O96vmy amd TON 
TpaTov avdpOv oby unnpéTnoar wbTO, etc. 

2 Thucyd. iv, 117.. Tode yap 67 dvdpacg mepi mAciovog érotodyTo Komicac- 
Gat, og Ere Bpaoidac ebrixer: Kat iueddov, ¿mù peiCov ywphoavtoc adrov Kal 
aytinada KataoTicavros, TOY wiv orépecdat, Toic Ò ék Tod oov dpuvvopevor 
kivovvevely Kai KpaTycely. 

This is a perplexing passage, and the sense put upon it by the best com- 
mentators appears to me unsatisfactory. 

Dr. Arnold observes: “ The sense required must be something of this 
sort. If Brasidas were still more successful, the consequence-would be that 
they would lose their men taken at Sphakteria, and after all would run the 
risk of not bei g finally victorious.” To the same purpose, substantially. 
Haack, Oller, ete. But surely this is a meaning which cannot have 
been p: abe mind of Thucydidés. For how could the fact, of Bra 
vidas be more successful, cause the Lacedzmonians to lose the chance of 
regaining their prisoners? The larger the acquisitions of Brasidas, the 
greater chance did the Lacedeuonians stand of getting back their prison- 
ers, because they would have more to give up in exchange for them. And 
the meaning proposed by the commentators, inadmissible under all circum- 
stances, is still more excluded by the very words immediately preceding in 
Thucydidés: “ The Lacedzmonians were above all things anxious to get 
back their prisoners, while Brasidas. was yet in full success ;” (for o¢ with 
črųı must mean substantially the same as éw¢.) It is impossible immedi- 
ately after this, that he can go on to say: “ Yet if Brasidas became still 
more successful, they would lose the chance of getting the prisoners back.” 
_ Bauer and Poppo, who notice this contradiction, profess to solve it by say- 

ing, “thatif Brasidas pushed his successes farther, the Athenians would be 
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Ever since the capture of Sphakteria, the Lacedæmonians 
had been attempting, directly or indirectly, negotiations for peace 


seized with such violence of hatred and indignation, that they would put 
the prisoners to death.” Poppo supports this by appealing to iv, 41, which 
passage, however, will be found to carry no proof in the case: and the 
hypothesis is-in itself inadmissible, put up to sustain an inadmissible 
meaning. 

Next, as to the words dvtimada kataorhoavto¢g (mù peiloy ywphoavrtoç 
abrod Kal dvtixada karaorhoavroç); Göller translates these: “Postquam 
Brasidas in majus profecisset, et sua arma cum potestate Atheniensium cequas- 
set.” To the same purpose also Haack and Poppo, But if this were the 
meaning, it would seem to imply, that Brasidas had, as yet, done nothing 
and gained nothing ; that his gains were all to be made during the future. 
Whereas the fact is distinctly the reverse, as Thucydidés himself has told 
us in the line preceding: Brasidas had already made immense acquisitions, 
— so great and serious, that the principal anxiety of the Lacedsmonians 
was to make use of what he had already gained as a means of getting back 
their prisoners, before the tide of fortune could turn against him. 

Again, the last part of the sentence is considered by Dr. Arnold and 
other commentators as corrupt; nor is it agreed to what previous subject 
Toic¢ è is intended to refer. ý : >~ 

So inadmissible, in my judgment, is the meaning assigned by the com- 
mentators to the general passage, that, if no other meaning could be found 
in the words, I should regard the whole sentence as corrupt in some way or 
other. But I think another meaning may be found. 

I admit that the words én? eifov ywphoavroç abrov might signify, “if he 
should arrive at greater success;” upon the analogy of i, 17, and i, 118, 
mì mAeiorov éyopnoay Övváuewç — eri uéya éxOpnoay dvvapmewc. But they 
do not necessarily, nor even naturally, bear this signification. Kwpeiy ém? 
(with accus. case) means to march upon, to aim at, to go at or go for (adopt- 
ing an English colloquial equivalent), éyépovv ém? thy dvtixpde éAevSepiav 
(Thucyd. viii, 64). The phrase might be used, whether the person of 
whom it was affirmed succeeded in his object or not. I conceive that in 
this place the words mean: “if Brasidas should go at something greater ;” 
if he should aim at, “or march upon, greater objects;” without affirm- 
ing the point, one way or the other, whether he would attain or miss what 
he aimed at. 

Next, the words åvríraña karacthoavroç do not refer, in my judgment, 
to the future gains of Brasidas, or to their magnitude and comparative 
avail in negotiation. The words rather mean: “if he should set out in 
open contest and hostility that which he had already acquired,” (thus ex- 
posing it to the chance of being lost,) “if he should put himself and his 
already-acquired gains in battle-front against the enemy.” The meaning 
would be then substantially the same as kataornoavroc éavròv avtinanov. 
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and the recovery of the prisoners; their pacific dispositions 
being especially instigated by king Pleistoanax, whose peculiar 


The two words here discussed are essentially obscure and elliptical, and 
every interpretation must proceed by bringing into light those ideas which 
they imperfectly indicate. Now, the interpretation which I suggest keeps 
quite as closely to the meaning of the two words. as that of Haack and 
Göller; while it brings out a general sense, making the whole sentence, of 
which these two words form a part, distinct and instructive. The substan- 
tive, which would be understood along with åvrímaña, would be Tà mpáy- 
para: or perhaps Tà ebrvyhpara, borrowed from the verb ebriyer, which 
immediately precedes. : 

In the latter part of the sentence, I think that roîç ðè refers to the same 
subject as dvtinata: in fact, dxd Tod toov duvvduevot is only a fuller 
expression of the same general idea as dvtizada. 

The whole sentence would then be construed thus: “ For they were most 
anxious to recover their captives while Brasidas was yet in good fortune; 
while they were likely, if he should go at more, and put himself as he now 
stood into hostile contention, to remain deprived of their captives; and 
even in regard to their successes, to take the chance of danger or victory 
in equal conflict.” 

The sense here brought out is distinct and rational; and I think it lies 
fairly in the words. Thucydidés does not intend to represent the Lacedex- 
monians as feeling, that if Brasidas should really gain more than he had 
gained already, such further acquisition would be a disadvantage to them, 
and prevent them from recovering their captives. He represents them as 
preferring the certainty of those acquisitions which Brasidas had already 
made, to the chance and hazard of his aiming at greater ; which could not be 
done without endangering that which was now secure, and not only secure, 
but sufficient, if properly managed, to procure the restoration of the 
captives. 

Poppo refers roi¢ dé to the Athenians: Göller refers it to the remaining 
Spartan military force, apart from the captives who were detained at 
Athens. The latter reference seems to me inadmissible, for rote dé must 
signify some persons or things which have been before specified or indi- 
cated ; and that which Göller supposes it to mean has not been before indi- 
cated. To refer it to the Athenians, with Poppo and Haack, in his second 
edition, we should have to look a great way back for the subject, and there 
is, moreover, a difficulty in construing åpvvóuevot with the dative case. 
Otherwise, this reference would be admissible; though I think it better to 
refer roîç d& to the same subject as dvrizada. In the phrase xiwvðvveberv, 
or Kivduvebcerv, for there seems no sufficient reason why this old reading 
should be altered, xa? kparhoeiw, the particle «a? has a disjunctive 
sense, of which there are analogous examples; see Kiihner, Griechische 
Grammatik, sect. 726, signifying, substantially, the same as ñ: and exam- 
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circumstances gave him a strong motive to bring the war to a. 
close. He had been banished from Sparta, fourteen years before 
the commencement of the war, and a little before the thirty 
years’ truce, under the charge of having taken bribes from the 
Athenians on occasion of invading Attica. For more than 
eighteen years, he lived in banishment, close to the temple of 
Zeus Lykeus, in Arcadia; in such constant fear of the Laceda- 
monians, that his dwelling-house was half within the consecrated 
ground.! But he never lost the hope of procuring restoration, 
through the medium of the Pythian priestess at Delphi, whom 
he and his brother Aristoklés kept in their pay. ‘To every 
sacred Iegation which went from Sparta to Delphi, she repeated 
the same imperative injunction: “They must bring back the 
seed of (Héraklés) the demi-god son of Zeus, from foreign land 
to their own: if they did not, it would be their fate to plough 
with a silver ploughshare.” The command of the god, thus 
incessantly repeated and backed by the influence of those friends 
who supported Pleistoanax at home, at length produced an entire 
change of sentiment at Sparta. In the fourth or fifth year of 
the Peloponnesian war, the exile was recalled; and not merely 
recalled, but welcomed with unbounded honors, received with the 
same sacrifices and ‘choric shows as those which were said to 
have been offered to the primitive kings, on the first settlement 
of Sparta. 

As in the ease of Kleomenés and Demaratus, however, it was 
not long before the previous intrigue came to be detected, or at 
least generally suspected and believed; to the great discredit of 
Pleistoanax, though he could not be again banished. Every 
successive public calamity which befell the state, the miscarriages 
of Alkidas, the defeat of Eurylochus in Amphilochia, and above 


— 


ples even in Thucydidés, in such phrases as tovaita Kat naparAjora 
(i, 22, 143), rovabrn kaè bre éyybtara robtwr, V, 74; see Poppo’s note on 
i, 22. f 

1 Thucyd. v, 17. mov ripe oikiac Tod iepoŭ TóTe rod Ade oixodvra ġóbw 
TOv Aakeðaruoviwv. 

“ The reason was, that he might be in sanctuary at an instant’s notice, 
and yet might be able to perform some of the common offices of life with- 
out profanation, which could not have been the case had the whole dwelling 
been within the sacred precinct.” (Dr. Arnold’s note.) 
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all, tht unprecedented humiliation in Sphaktéria, were imputed 
to the displeasure of the gods in consequence of the impious 
treachery of Pleistoanax. Suffering under such an imputation, 
this king was most eager to exchange the hazards of war for the 
secure march of peace, so that he was thus personally interested 
in opening every door for negotiation with Athens, and in restor- 
ing himself to credit by regaining the prisoners.! 

After the battle of Delium,? the pacific dispositions of Nikias, 
. Lachés, and the philo-Laconian party, began to find increasing 
favor at Athens ;3 while the unforeseen losses in Thrace, coming 
thick upon each other, each successive triumph of Brasidas 
apparently increasing his means of achieving more, tended to 
convert the discouragement of the Athenians into positive alarm. 
Negotiations appear to have been in progress throughout great 
part of the winter: and the continual hope that these might be 
brought to a close, combined with the impolitic aversion of 
Nikias and his friends to energetic military action, help to explain 
the unwonted apathy of Athens, under the pressure of such dis- 
graces. But so much did her courage flag, towards the close of 
the winter, that she came to look upon a truce as her only means 4 
of preservation against the victorious progress of Brasidas. What 
the tone of Kleon now was, we are not directly informed: he 
would probably still continue opposed to the propositions of 
peace, at least indirectly, by insisting on terms more favorable 
than could be obtained. On this point, his political counsels 
would be wrong; but on another point, they would be much 
sounder and more judicious than those of his rival Nikias: for he 
would recommend a strenuous. prosecution of hostilities by Athe- 
nian force against Brasidas in Thrace. At the present moment 
this was the most urgent political necessity of Athens, whether 
she entertained or rejected the views of peace: and the policy of 
Nikias, who cradled up the existing depression of the citizens by 


1 Thucyd. v, 17, 18. 

2 Thucyd. v, 15. o¢arévrav 0 abrav nl rë Anriy mapaxpHyua ol 
Aakedaipoviol, yvóvTeç viv waAdov dv évdeLopévovc, roroðvrat Thy éviaborov 
éxeverpiay, etc. 3 Thucyd. iv, 118; v, 43. 

4 Thucyd. iv, 117. vouicaytes AYnvaios èv oùk dv Ett Tov Bpaciday opay 
xpocaroarijaa.. oùdèv mply mapackevacaiyTo ka? jovyiar, etc. 
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encouraging them to rely on the pacific inclinations of Sparta, 
was ill-judged and disastrous in its results, as the future will 
hereafter show. l 

Attempts were made by the peace-party both at Athens and 
Sparta to negotiate at first for a definitive peace: but the condi- 
tions of such a peace were not easy to determine, so as to satisfy 
both parties, and became more and more difficult, with every 
success of Brasidas. At length the Athenians, eager above all 
things to arrest his progress, sent to Sparta to propose a truce for 
one year, desiring the Spartans to send to Athens envoys with 
full powers to settle the terms: the truce would allow time and 
tranquillity for settling the conditions of a definitive treaty. The 
proposition of the truce for one year,! together with the first two 
articles ready prepared, came from Athens, as indeed we might 
have presumed even without proof; since the interest of Sparta 
was rather against it,as allowing to the Athenians the fullest 
leisure for making preparations against farther losses in Thrace. 
But her main desire was, not so much to put herself in conditien 
to make the best possible peace, as to insure some peace which 
would liberate her captives: and she calculated that when once 
the Athenians had tasted the sweets of peace for one year, they 
would not again voluntarily impose upon themselves the rigorous 
obligations of war.? 

In the month of March, 423 B.C., on the fourteenth day of the 
month Elaphebolion at Athens, and on the twelfth day of the 
month Gerastius at Sparta, a truce for one year was concluded 
and sworn, between Athens on one side, and Sparta, Corinth, 
Sikyon, Epidaurus, and Megara, on the other The Spartans, 
instead of merely despatching plenipotentiaries to Athens as the 
Athenians had desired, went a step farther: in concurrence with 
the Athenian envoys, they drew up a form of truce, approved by 


This appears from the form of the truce in Thucyd. iv, 118; it is pre 
pared at Sparta, in consequence of a previous proposition from Athens; in 
sect. 6. of dé lovrec, TéAog ExovTec ldvtwy, grep Kal busic Hud kehebere. 

* Thucyd. iv, 117. xa? yevouévne dvakuxne kakðv kal Tadaitwpiac uaAAor 
exvbvujoew (todo ’AYnvatove) abrode metpacapévovg vvalhayğvar, ete. 

? Thucyd. iv, 119. The fourteenth of Elaphebolion, and the twelfth of 
Gerastius, designate the same day. The truce went ready-prepared from 
Sparta to Athens, together with envoys Spartan, Corinthian, Megarian, 


Pres 
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themselves and their allies, in such manner that it only required 
to be adopted and ratified by the Athenians. The general prin- 
ciple of the truce was uti possidetis, and the conditions were in 
substance as follows :— 

1. Respecting the temple at Delphi, every drek shall have 
the right to make use of it honestly and without fear, pursuant to 
the customs of his particular city. The main purpose of this 
stipulation, prepared and sent verbatim from Athens, was to allow 
Athenian visitors to go thither, which had been impossible during 
the war, in consequence of the hostility of the Beotians! and 
Phocians: the Delphian authorities also were in the interest of- 
Sparta, and doubtless the Athenians received no formal invitation 
to the Pythian games. But the Boeotians and Phocians were 
no parties to the truce: accordingly the Lacedzmonians, while 
accepting the article and proclaiming the general liberty in prin- 
ciple, do not pledge themselves to enforce it by arms as far as the 
Beeotians and Phocians are concerned, but only to try and per- 
suade them by amicable representations. The liberty of sacri- 
ficing at Delphi was at this moment the more welcome to the 
Athenians, as they seem to have fancied themselves under the 
displeasure of Apollo.? 

2. All the contracting parties will inquire out and punish, each 
according to its own laws, such persons as may violate the prop- 
erty of the Delphian god. This article also is prepared at 
Athens, for the purpose seemingly of .conciliating the favor of 


Sikyonian, and Epidaurian.. The truce was accepted by the Athenian as- 
sembly, and sworn to at once by all the envoys as well as by three Athe 
nian stratégi (oreicacda: di abtina wanda tac mpeceiac év 7H hy Tao 
mapovoac, iv, 118, 119) ; that day being fixed on as the commencement. 

The lunar months in different cities were never in precise agreement. 

1 See Aristophan. Aves, 188. 

2 Thucyd. v, 1-32. They might perhaps believe that the occupation of 
Delium had given offence to Apollo. 

3 Thucyd. iv, 118. Mep dé rov ypnuatov roð Geov emipeneiodar brag 
rode adcxotvrac é€evpyoouer, etc. Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Gr. vol. iii, 
ch. xxiii, p. 278) thinks that this article has reference to past appropriation 
of the Delphian treasure by the Peloponnesian alliance, for warlike pur- 
poses. Had such a reference been intended, we should probably have found 
the past participle, rode úðıkhoavraç: whereas the present participle, as 
it now stands, is perfectly general, designating acts future and contingent. 

VOL. VI. 19 280c. 
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Apollo and the Delphians. The Lacedzmonians accept the 
article literally, of course. 

8. The Athenian garrisons at Pylus, Kythéra, Nisea, and 
Minoa, and Methana in the neighborhood -of Troezen, are to- 
remain as at present. No communication to take place between 
Kythéra and any portion of the mainland belonging to the 
Lacedemonian alliance. The- soldiers occupying Pylus shall 
confine themselves witnin the space between Buphras and To- 
meus; those in Nisea and Minoa, within the road which leads 
from the chapel of tue hero Nisus to the temple of Poseidon, 
without any communication with the population beyond that limit. 
In like manner, the Athenians in the peninsula of Methana near 
Troezen, and the inhabitants of the latter city, shall observe the 

_special convention concluded between them respecting bounda- 
ries.1 

4, The Lacedemonians and their allies shall make use of the 
sea for trading purposes, on their own coasts, but shall not have 
liberty to sail in any ship of war, nor in any rowed merchant- 
vessel of tonnage equal to five hundred talents. [All war-ships 
were generally impelled by oar: they sometimes used sails, but 
never when wanted for fighting. Merchant-vessels seem gener- 
ally to have sailed, but were sometimes rowed: the limitation of 
size is added, to insure that the Lacedemonians skall not, under 
color of merchantmen, get up a warlike navy. ] 

5. There shall be free communication by sea as well as by 
land between Peloponnesus and Athens for herald or embassy 
with suitable attendants, to treat for a definitive peace or for the 
adjustment of differences. 

6. Neither side shall receive deserters from the other, whether 
free or slave. [This article was alike important to both parties. 
Athens had to fear the revolt of her subject-allies, Sparta the 
desertion of Helots.} 

7. Disputes shall be amicably settled, by both parties, accerd- 
ing to their establisned laws and customs. 

Such was the substance of the treaty prepared at Sparta, 
seemingly in concert with Athenian envoys, and sent by the 
Spartans to Athens for approval, with the following addition ; 


1 Thucyd. iv, 118: see Poppo’s note. 
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“Tf there be any provision which occurs to you, more honorable or 
just than these, come to Lacedemon and tell us: for neither the 
Spartans nor their allies will resist any just suggestions. But let 
those who come, bring with them full powers to conclude, in the 
same manner as you desire of us. The truce shall be for one 
year.” 

By the resolution which Lachés proposed in the Athenian 
public assembly, ratifying the truce, the people farther decreed 
that negotiations should be open for a definitive treaty, and 
directed the stratégi to propose to the next ensuing assembly, a 
scheme and principles for conducting the negotiations. But at 
the very moment when the envoys between Sparta and Athens 
were bringing the truce to final adoption, events happened in 
Thrace which threatened to cancel it altogether. Two days! 
after the important fourteenth of Elaphebolion, but before the 
truce could be made known in Thrace, Skiônê revolted from 
Athens to Brasidas. 

Skiéné was a town calling itself Achzan, one of the numerous 
colonies which, in the want of an acknowledged mother city, 
traced its origin to warriors returning from Troy. It was situated 
in the peninsula of Palléné (the westernmost of those three 
narrow tongues of land into which Chalkidiké branches out) ; 
conterminous with the Eretrian colony Mendé. The Skiônæans, 
not without considerable dissent among themselves, proclaimed 
their revolt from Athens, under concert with Brasidas. He im- 
mediately crossed the gulf into Palléné, himself in a little boat, 
but with a trireme close at his side; calculating that she would 
protect him against any small Athenian vessel, — while any 
Athenian trireme which he might encounter would attack his 
trireme, paying no attention to the little boat in which he himself 
was. The revolt of Skiéné was, from the position of the town, 
a more striking defiance of Athens than any of the preceding 
events. For the isthmus connecting Palléné with the mainland 
was occupied by the town of Potidewa, a town assigned at the 
period of its capture seven years before to Athenian settlers, 
though probably containing some other residents besides. More- 
over, the isthmus was so narrow, that the wall of Potidæa barred 


1 Thucyd. iv, 122. 
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it across completely from sea to sea: Palléné was therefore a 
quasi-island, not open to the aid of land-force from the continent, 
like the towns previously acquired by Brasidas. The Skiônæans 
thus put themselves, without any foreign aid, into conflict against 
the whole force of Athens, bringing into question her empire not 
merely over continental towns, but over islands. 

Even to Brasidas himself their revolt appeared a step of 
astonishing boldness. On being received into the city, he con- 
vened a public assembly, and addressed to them the same lan- 
guage which he had employed at Akanthus and Toréné, disavow- 
ing all party preferences as well as all interference with the internal 
politics of the town, and exhorting them only to unanimous efforts 
against the common enemy. He bestowed upon them at the same 
time the warmest praise for their courage. “ They, though exposed 
to all hazards of islanders, had stood forward of their own accord 
to procure freedom,! without waiting like cowards to be driven on 
by a foreign force towards what was clearly their own good. He 
considered them capable of any measure of future heroism, if the 
danger now impending from Athens should be averted, and he 
should assign to them the very first post of honor among the 
faithful allies of Lacedemon.” This generous, straightforward, 
and animating tone of exhortation, appealing to the strongest 
political instinct of the Greek mind, the love of complete city au- 
tonomy, and coming from the lips of one whose whole conduct 
had hitherto been conformable to it, had proved highly efficacious 
in all the previous towns. But in Skidné it roused the population 
to the highest. pitch of enthusiasm: it worked even upon the 
feelings of the dissentient minority, bringing them round to par- 
take heartily in the movement: it produced a unanimous and 
exalted confidence which made them look forward cheerfully to all 
the desperate chances in which they had engaged themselves ; 
and it produced at the same time, in still more unbounded mani- 
festation, the same personal attachment and admiration as Brasi- 
das inspired elsewhere. The Skiônæans not only voted to him 
publicly a golden crown, as the liberator of Greece, but when it 


? Thucyd. iv, 120. évre¢ obðè» AX0 ù vnotOrat, ete. 
Š Thucyd. iv, 121. Kat oi piv Eriwvaïor Spana Te TOC Abyore, kal 
Sapojoavtec návrTeç & uow, Kat oic mpbTEpov pù HpEecke TÀ Tpacodmera, ete. 
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was placed on his head, the burst of individual sentiment and 
sympathy was the strongest of which the Grecian bosom was 
capable. “ They crowded round him individually, and encircled 
his head with fillets, like a victorious athlete,” 1 says the historian. 
This remarkable incident illustrates what I observed before, that 
the achievements, the self-relying march, the straightforward pol- 
itics and probity of this illustrious man, who in character was 
more Athenian than Spartan, yet with the good qualities of 
Athens predominant, inspired a personal emotion towards him 
such as rarely found its way into Grecian political life. The 
sympathy and admiration felt in Greece towards a victorious 
athlete was not merely an intense sentiment in the Grecian mind, 
but was, perhaps of all others, the most wide-spread and Pan- 
Hellenic. It was connected with the religion, the taste, and the 
love of recreation, common to the whole nation, while politics 
tended rather to disunite the separate cities: it was farther a 
sentiment at once familiar and exclusively personal. Of its exag- 
gerated intensity throughout Greece the philosophers often com- 
plained, not without good reason ; but Thucydidés cannot convey 
a more lively idea of the enthusiasm and unanimity with which 
Brasidas was welcomed at Skiônê, just after the desperate resolu- 
tion taken by the citizens, than by using this simile. — 

The Lacedemonian commander knew well how much the 
utmost resolution of the Skidnzans was needed, and how speedily 
their insular position would draw upon them the vigorous invasion 
of Athens. He accordingly brought across to Palléné a consider- 
able portion of his army, not merely with a view tothe defence of 
Ski6né, but also with the intention of surprising both Mendé and 
Potidea, in both which places there were small parties of con- 
spirators prepared to open the gates. 

It was in this position that he was found by the commissioners 
who came to announce formally the conclusion of the truce for 
one year, and to enforce its provisions: Athenzus from Sparta, 


1 Thucyd. iv, 121. Kat ðnpocig uév xpvog oredavy dvédjoay og heves 
ootvra tiv ‘EAAGOa, idig Te ératviovy Te Kal mpoonpxovto borep GANTT. 

Compare Plutarch, Periklés, c, 28: compare also Krause (Olympia), sect, 
17, p. 162 (Wien, 1838). It was customary to place a fillet of cloth or linen 
on the head of the victors at Olympia, before putting on the olive wreath. 
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one of the three Spartans who had sworn to the treaty: Ariston- 
ymus, from Athens. The face of affairs was materially altered 
by this communication; much to the satisfaction of the newly - 
acquired allies of Sparta in Thrace, who accepted the truce forth- 
with, but to the great chagrin of Brasidas, whose career was thus 
suddenly arrested. But he could not openly refuse obedience, 
and his army was accordingly transferred from the peninsula of 
Palléné to Tordné. 

The case of Skiéné, however, immediately raised an obstruc- 
tion, doubtless very agreeable to him. ‘The commissioners who 
had come in an Athenian trireme, had heard nothing of the 
revolt of that place, and Aristonymus was astonished to find the 
enemy in Palléné. But on inquiring into the case, he discovered 
that the Skiénzans had not revolted until two days after the day 
fixed for the commencement of the truce: accordingly, while 
sanctioning the truce for all the other cities in Thrace, he refused 
to comprehend Skiéné in it, sending immediate news home to 
Athens. Brasidas, protesting loudly against this proceeding, 
refused on his part to abandon Skiônê, which was peculiarly 
endeared to him by the recent scenes; and even obtained the 
countenance of the Lacedemonian commissioners, by falsely 
asseverating that the city had revolted before the day named in 
the truce. Violent was the burst of indignation when the news 
sent home by Aristonymus reached Athens: nor was it softened, 
when the Lacedemonians, acting upon the version of the ease 
sent to them by Brasidas and Athenzeus, despatched an embassy 
thither to claim protection for Skidné, or at any rate to procure 
the adjustment of the dispute by arbitration or pacific decision. 
Having the terms of the treaty on their side, the Athenians were 
least of all disposed to relax from their rights in favor of the first 
revolting islanders. They resolved at once to undertake an ex- 
pedition for the reconquest of Skiônê; and farther, on the propo- 
sition of Kleon, to put to death all the adult male inhabitants of 
that place as soon as it should have been reconquered. At the 
same time, they showed no disposition to throw up the truce gen- 
erally; and the state of feeling on both sides tended to this result, 
that, while the war continued in Thrace, it was suspended every- 
where else.1 


1 Thucyd. iv, 122, 123. 
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Fresh intelligence soon arrived, carrying exasperation at 
Athens yet farther, of the revolt of Mendé, the adjoining town 
so Skiéné. Those Mendeans, who had laid their measures for 
secretly introducing Brasidas, were at first baffled by the arrival 
of the truce-commissioners ; but they saw that he retained his 
hold on Ski6né, in spite of the provisions of the truce, and they, 
ascertained that he was willing still to protect them if they 
revolted, though he could not be an accomplice, as originally 
projected, in the surprise of the town. Being, moreover, only a 
small party, with the sentiment of the population against them, 
they were afraid, if they now relinquished their scheme, of being 
detected and punished for the partial steps already taken, when 
the Athenians should come against Skiéné. They therefore 
thought it on the whole the least dangerous course to persevere. 
They proclaimed their revolt from Athens, constraining the reluc- 
tant citizens to obey them:! the government seems before to have 
been democratical, but they now found means to bring about an 
oligarchical revolution along with the revolt. Brasidas immedi- 
ately accepted their adhesion, and willingly undertook to protect 
them, professing to think that he had a right to do so, because 
they had revolted openly after the truce had been proclaimed. 
But the truce upon this point was clear, which he himself virtually 
admitted, by setting up as justification certain alleged matters in 
which the Athenians had themselves violated it. He immediately 
made preparation for the defence both of Mendé and Skiônê 
against the attack, which was now rendered more certain than 
before, conveying the women and children of those two towns 
across to the Chalkidic Olynthus, and sending thither as garrison 


! Thucyd. iv, 123. Aò Kat of Mevdaior pãhàov éroAunoay, Thv Te Tov Bpas- 
idov yvounv pðvreç Etoiuny, kal Gua Tov ToacadvTwY oiov ddiywr 
re bvT@Y, Kal Oç TOTE EvéAAgoay ObKEeTL àvévTwv, GAMA karaßiaoapévov 

“rapa yvropunv Tove ToArAods, iv, 130. ó djuog ebdd¢ dvahaBav rà 
érha mepropyns éxaper éri te Melorovvnoiove kai roùç TÈ évavria 
ogiat met’ abroy apatavras, ete. 

The Athenians, after the conquest of the place, desire the Mendæang 
mohitevew Oonep eluvécay. 

Mendé is another case in which the bulk of the citizens were averse to 
revolt from Athens, in spite of neighboring example. 
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five hundred Peloponnesian hoplites with three hundred Ch: ‘die 
peltasts; the commander of which force, Polydamidas, tool pos- 
session of the acropolis with his own troops separately.! Brasidas 
then withdrew himself with the greater part of his army, to 
accompany Perdikkas on an expedition into the interior against 
Arrhibeus and the Lynkéste. On what ground, after having ~ 
before entered into terms with Arrhibzeus, he now became his 
active enemy, we are left to conjecture: probably his relations 
with Perdikkas, whose alliance was of essential importance, were 
such that this step was forced upon him against his will, or he 
may really have thought that the force under Polydamidas was 
adequate to the defence of Mendé and Skidné; an idea which 
the unaccountable backwardness of Athens for the last six or 
eight months might well foster. Had he even remained, indeed, 
he could hardly have saved them, considering the situation of 
Palléné and the superiority of Athens at sea; but his absence 
made their ruin certain. 

While Brasidas was thus engaged far in the interior, the Athe- 
nian armament under Nikias and Nikostratus reached Potidæa : 
fifty triremes, ten of them Chian ; one thousand hoplites and six 
hundred bowmen from Athens; one thousand mercenary Thra- 
cians, with some peltasts from Methônê and other towns in the 
neighborhood. From Potidæa, they proceeded by sea to Cape 
Poseidonium, near which they landed for the purpose of attacking 
Mendé. Polydamidas, the Peloponnesian commander in the 
town, took post with his force of seven hundred hoplites, including 
three hundred Skiénzans, upon an eminence near the city, strong 
and difficult of approach: upon which the Athenian generals 
divided their forces; Nikias, with sixty Athenian chosen hoplites, 
one hundred and twenty Methonean peltasts, and all the bowmen, 
tried to march up the hill by a side path and thus turn the posi- 
tion; while Nikostratus with the main army attacked it in front. 
But such were the extreme difficulties of the ground that both 
were repulsed: Nikias was himself wounded, and the division of 
Nikostratus was thrown into great disorder, narrowly escaping a 
destructive defeat. The Mendzans, however, evacuated the 
position in the night and retired into the city ; while the Athe- 
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nians, sailing round on the morrow to the suburb on the side of 
Skiônê, ravaged the neighboring lands; and Nikias on the ensu- 
ing day carried his devastations still farther, even to the’ border 
of the Skionzan territory. 

“But dissensions had already commenced within the walls, and 
the Skiénzan auxiliaries, becoming mistrustful of their situation, 
took advantage of the night to return home. The revolt of 
Mendé had been brought about against the will of the citizens by 
the intrigues and for the benefit of an oligarchical faction : more- 
over, it does not appear that Brasidas personally visited the town, 
as he had visited Skioné and the other revolted towns: had he 
come, his personal influence might have done much to soothe the 
offended citizens, and create some disposition to adopt the revolt 
as a fact accomplished, after they had once been compromised 
with Athens. - But his animating words had not been heard, and 
the Peloponnesian troops whom he had sent to Mendé, were 
mere instruments to sustain the newly erected oligarchy and keep 
out the Athenians. The feelings of the citizens generally towards 
them were soon unequivocally displayed. Nikostratus with half 
of the Athenian force was planted before that gate of Mendé 
which opened towards Potidza: in the neighborhood of that gate, 
within the city, was the place of arms and the chief station both 
of the Peloponnesians and of the citizens; and Polydamidas, 
intending to make a sally forth, was marshalling both of them in 
battle order, when one of the Mendzan Demos, manifesting with 
angry vehemence a sentiment common to most of them, told him, 
“that he would not sally forth, and did not choose to take part in 
the contest.” Polydamidas seized hold of the man to punish him, 
when the mass of the armed Demos, taking part with their com- 
rade, made a sudden rush upon the Peloponnesians. The latter, 
unprepared for such an onset, sustained at first some loss, and 
were soon forced to retreat into the acropolis; the rather, as they 
saw some of the Mendzans open the gates to the besiegers with- 
out, which induced them to suspect a preconcerted betrayal. No 
such concert, however, existed, though the besieging generals, 
when they saw the gates thus suddenly opened, soon compre- 
hended the real position of affairs. But they found it impossible 
to restrain their soldiers, who pushed in forthwith, from plunder- 
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ing the town; and they had even some difficulty in saving the 
lives of the citizens,1 

Mendé being thus taken, the Athenian generals desired the 
body of the citizens to resume their former government, leaving 
it to them to single out and punish the authors of the late revolt. 
What use was made of this, permission, we are not told; but 
probably most of the authors had already escaped into the acrop- 
olis along with Polydamidas. Having erected a wall of circum- 
vallation round the acropolis, joining the sea at both ends, and 
left a force to guard it, the Athenians moved away to begin the 
siege of Skiônê, where they found both the citizens and the 
Peloponnesian garrison posted on a strong hill, not far from the 
walls. As it was-impossible to surround the town without being 
masters of this hill, the Athenians attacked it at once, and were 
more fortunate than they had been before Mendé ; for they car- 
ried it by assault, compelling the defenders to take refuge in the 
town. After erecting their trophy, they commenced the wall of 
circumvallation. -Before it was finished, the garrison who had 
been shut up in the acropolis of Mendé, got into Skiônê at night, 
having broken out by a sudden sally where the blockading wall 
around them joined the sea. But this did not hinder Nikias from 
prosecuting his operations, so that Skiônê was in no long time 
completely inclosed, and a division placed to guard the wall of 
circumyallation.2 

Such was the state of affairs cue Brasidas found on return- 
ing from the inland Macedonia. Unable either to recover Mendé 
or to relieve Skiéné, he was forced to confine himself to the pro- 
tection of Torônê. Nikias, however, without attacking Tordéné, 
returned soon afterwards with his armament to Athens, leaving 
Skidné-under blockade. 

The march of Brasidas into Macedonia had been unfortunate 
in every way, and nothing but his extraordinary gallantry rescued 
him from utter ruin. The joint force of himself and Perdikkas 
consisted of three thousand Grecian hoplites, Peloponnesian, 
Akanthian, and Chalkidian, with one thousand Macedonian and 
Chalkidian horse, and a considerable number of non-Hellenic 
anaalinness As soon as mer had digot berandi the PAPUA pass 
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into the territory of the Lynkéste, they were met by Arrhibzeus, 
and a battle ensued, in which that prince was completely worsted. 
They halted here for a few days, awaiting — before they pushed 
forward to attack the villages in the territory of Arrhibzus — the 
arrival of a body of Illyrian mercenaries, with whom Perdikkas 
had concluded a bargain. At length Perdikkas became impa- 
tient to advance without them; while Brasidas, on the contrary, 
apprehensive for the fate of Mendé during his absence, was bent 
on returning back. The dissension between them becoming 


aggravated, they parted company and occupied separate encamp- 


ments at seme distance from each other, when both received 
unexpected intelligence which made Perdikkas as anxious to 
retreat as Brasidas. The Illyrians, having broken their compact, 
had joined Arrhibeus, and were now in full march to attack the 
invaders. The untold number of these barbarians was reported 
as overwhelming, and such was their reputation for ferocity as 
well as for valor, that the Macedonian army of Perdikkas, seized 
with a sudden panic, broke up in the night and fled without orders, 
hurrying Perdikkas himself along with them, and not even send- 
ing notice to Brasidas, with whom nothing had been concerted 
about the retreat. In the morning, the latter found Arrhibeus 
and the Illyrians close upon him, while the Macedonians were 
already far advanced in their journey homeward. 

The contrast between the man of Hellas and of Macedonia, 
general as well as soldiers, was never more strikingly exhibited 
than on this critical occasion. The soldiers of Brasidas, though 
surprised as well as deserted, lost neither their courage nor their 
discipline: the commander preserved not only his presence of 
mind, but his full authority. His hoplites were directed to form 
in a hollow square, or oblong, with the light-armed and attend- 
ants in the centre, for the retreating march: youthful soldiers 
were posted either in the outer ranks, or in convenient stations, to 
run out swiftly and repel the assailing enemy ; while Brasidas 
himself, with three hundred chosen men, formed the rear-guard.® 

The short harangue which, according to a custom universal 
with Grecian generals, he addressed to his troops immediately 
before the enemy approached, is in many respects remarkable. 


_Thueyd. iv, 124. ? Thucyd. iv, 125, 
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‘Though some were Akanthians, some Chalkidians, some Helots, 
he designates all by the honorable title of “ Peloponnesians.” 
Reassuring them against the desertion of their allies, as well as 
against the superior numbers of the advancing enemy, he invokes 
their native, homebred courage.’ “ Ye do not require the 
presence of allies to inspire you with bravery, nor do ye fear 
superior numbers of an enemy ; for ye belong not to those polit- 
ical communities in which the larger number governs the smaller, 
but to those in which a few men rule subjects more numerous than 
themselves, having acquired their power by no other means than 
by superiority in battle.” Next, Brasidas tried to dissipate the 
prestige of the Illyrian name; his army had already vanquished 
the Lynkéstz, and these other barbarians were noway better. A 
nearer acquaintance would scon show that they were only formi- 
dable from the noise, the gestures, the clashing of arms, and the 
accompaniments of their onset; and that they were ineapable 
of sustaining the reality of close combat, hand to hand. <“ They 
have no regular order (said he) such as: to impress them with 
shame for deserting their post: flight and attack are with them 


in equally honorable esteem, so that there is nothing to test the- 


really courageous man: their battle, wherein every man fights as 
he chooses, is just the thing to furnish each with a decent pretence 
for running away.” “Repel ye their onset whenever it comes ; 
and so soon as opportunity offers, resume your retreat in rank 
and order. Ye will soon arrive in a place of safety ; and ye will 
be convinced that such crowds, when their enemy has stood to 
defy the first onset, keep aloof with empty menace and a parade 
of courage which never strikes; while if their enemy gives way, 
they show themselves smart and bold in running after him where 
there is no danger.” 2 


1 Thucyd. iv, 126. *Ayatoic yàp eivas tpiv mpoohker Ta roréusa, ov bcd 
Suupaxov Tapovaiay éxaoTore, GAAd Ov oikeiay dpeThy, Kal undev TARSO¢ 
wepoByobat érépwr, of ye (undé) dnd nolirerðv ToLobTwY HKeTe, èv alç od 
TOAAOl dAiyov dpxovoty, GAAA TAEL6vaY UGAAoY EAdooovce: obk GAAW TLV? 
CTNOGMEVOL THY OVVGOTELAY TH payópevot Kpareip. 

2 Thucyd. iv, 126. Otre yàp rag čyovreç aicyuvGetev dv Aumeiv Twa 
xópav Bralouevor ý te dvyh adrõv Kat h Egodog tony čyovoa ðóčav roð Kado’ 
úveğeléykrov ka Tò dvdpeiov čyer abroxpatap d& uáxn pářuor dv Kal mpo: 
aow rod oóčeoðaű (se sauver) Tive nperóvToç mopioere. 
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The superiority of disciplined and regimented force over dis- 
orderly numbers, even with equal undivided courage, is now a 
truth so familiar, that we require an effort of imagination to put 
ourselves back into the fifth century before the Christian era, 
when this truth was recognized only among the Hellenic commu- 
nities; when the practice of all their neighbors — Illyrians; 
Thracians, Asiatics, Epirots, and even Macedonians — implied 
ignorance or contradiction of it. In respect to the Epirots, the 
difference between their military habits and those of the Greeks 
has been already noticed, having been pointedly manifested in 
the memorable joint attack on the Akarnanian town of Stratus, 
in the second year of the war.! Both Epirots and Macedonians, 
however, are a step nearer to the Greeks than either Thracians, 
or these Illyrian barbarians against whom Brasidas was now 
about to contend, and in whose case the contrast comes out yet 
more forcibly. Nor is it merely the contrast between two modes 
of fighting which the Lacedemonian commander impresses upon 
his soldiers: he gives what may be called a moral theory of the 
principles on which that contrast is founded, — a theory of large 
range and going to the basis of Grecian social life, in peace as 
well asin war. ‘The sentiment in each individual man’s bosom, 


Laddc Te Tay TÒ Tpoirapyov detvov ar’ abrõv opare, Epyy pèv Bpayd dv, 
čet dé Kal åkoğ KaTdorepxov. “O bropetvavtec éexipepouevov, kal bray 
Kalpo¢ F, kóopy Kal Taker addic bmayayovtec, čç re TÒ dopadées Yaooov 
adigeode, Kat yvóceoðe TO Aowmov Ste ol ToLodTOL OxAoL Toç èv THY TpOTHY 
čġoðov deSapévorg Gnodev amwetAaic Tò dvdpetiov perAnoer émi- 
KouTovaty, ob Ò dy etfwow abtoic, Kata nóðaç TO ebpvyov tv TH Gopahet 
bgeig emideixvuvtac. 

The word péAAnorc, which occurs twice in this chapter in regard to the 
Tilyrians, is very expressive and at the same time difficult to translate into 
any other language, — “ what they seem on the point of doing, but, never 
realize.” See also i, 69. 

The speech of the Roman consul Manlius, in describing the Gauls, de- 
serves to be compared: “Procera corpora, promissx et rutilate come, 
vasta scuta, prelongi gladii : ad hoc cantus ineuntium prelium, et ululatus 
et tripudia, et quatientium scuta in patrium quendam morem horrendus 
armorum crepitus: omnia de industria composita ad terrorem.” (Livy, xxxviii, 


17)? He 
1 Thucyd. ii, 81. See above, chap xlviii, of this History. 
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of a certain place which he has to fill and duties which he has to 
perform, combined with fear of the displeasure of his neighbors 
as well as of his own self-reproach if he shrinks back, but at the 
same time essentially bound up and reciprocating with the feel- 
ing that his neighbors are under corresponding obligations 
towards him,—this sentiment, which Brasidas invokes as the 
settled military creed of his soldiers in their ranks, was not less 
the regulating principle of their intercourse in peace as citizens 
of the same community. Simple as this principle may seem, it 
would have found no response in the army of Xerxes, or of the 
Thracian Sitalkés, or of the Gaul Brennus. The Persian soldier 
rushes to death by order of the Great King, perhaps under terror 
of a whip which the Great King commands to be administered to 
him: the Illyrian or the Gaul scorns such a- stimulus, and obeys 
only the instigation of his own pugnacity, or vengeance, or love of 
blood, or love of booty, but recedes as soon as that individual 
sentiment is either satisfied or overcome by fear. It is the 
Greek soldier alone who feels himself bound to his comrades by 
ties reciprocal and indissoluble,! — who obeys neither the will of 
a king, nor his own individual impulse, but a common and imper- 
ative sentiment of obligation, — whose honor or shame is attached 
to his own place in the ranks, never to be abandoned nor over- 
stepped. Such conceptions of military duty, established in the 
minds of these soldiers whom Brasidas addressed, will come to be 
farther illustrated when we describe the memorable Retreat of 
the Ten Thousand: at present, I merely indicate them as form- 
ing a part of that general scheme of morality, social and political 
as well. as military, wherein the Greeks stood exalted above the 
nations who surrounded them. 

But there is another point in the speech of Brasidas which 
deserves notice. He tells his soldiers: “ Courage is your home- 
bred property; for ye belong to communities wherein the small 


| See the memorableremarks of Hippokratés and Aristotle on, the differ- 
ence in respect of courage between Europeans and Asiatics, ds well as 
between Hellens and non-Hellens (Hippokratés, De Aére, Locis, et Aquis, 
c. 24, ed. Littré, sect. 116, seg., ed. Petersen; Aristotel. Politic. vii, 6, 1-5), 


and the conversation between Xerxes and Demaratus (Herodot. vii- 103, 
104). 
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number governs the larger, simply by reason of superior prowess 
in themselves and conquest by their ancestors.” First, it is re- 
markable that a large proportion of the Peloponnesian soldiers, 
whom Brasidas thus addresses, consisted of Helots, the conquered 
race, not the conquerors: yet so easily does the military or reg- 
imental pride supplant the sympathies of race, that these men 
would feel flattered by being addressed as if they were them- 
selyes sprung from the race which had enslaved their ancestors. 
Next, we here see the right of the strongest invoked as the legi- 
timate source of power, and as an honorable and ennobling re- 
collection, by an officer of Dorian race, oligarchical politics, 
unperyerted intellect, and estimable character: and we shall 
accordingly be prepared, when we find a similar principle here- 
after laid down by the Athenian envoys at Melos, to disallow the 
explanation of those who treat it merely as a theory invented by 
demagogues and sophists, upon one or other of whom it is com- 
mon to throw the blame of all that is objectionable in Grecian 
politics or morality. 

Having finished his harangue, Brasidas gave orders for retreat. 
As soon as his march began, the Illyrians rushed upon him with 
all the confidence and shouts of pursuers against a flying enemy, 
believing that they should completely destroy his army. But 
wherever they approached near, the young soldiers specially 
stationed for the purpose, turned upon and beat them back with 
severe loss; while Brasidas himself, with his rear-guard of three 
hundred, was present everywhere rendering vigorous aid. When 
the Lynkéste and Illyrians attacked, the army halted and re- 
pelled them, after which it resumed its retreating march. ‘The 
barbarians found themselves so rudely handled, and with such 
unwonted vigor, — for they probably had had no previous expe- 
rience of Grecian troops, — that after a few trials they desisted 
from meddling with the army in its retreat along the plain. ‘They 
ran forward rapidly, partly in order to overtake the Macedonians 
under Perdikkas, who had fled before, partly to occupy the nar- 
row pass, with high hills on each side, which formed the entrance 
into Lynkéstis, and which lay in the road of Brasidas. When 
the latter approached this narrow pass, he saw the barbarians 
masters of it; several of them were already on the summits, and 
more were ascending to reinforce them; while a portion. of 
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them were moving down upon his rear. Brasidas immediately 
gave orders to his chosen three hundred, to charge up the most 
assailable of the two hills, with their best speed, before it became 
more numerously occupied,-not staying to preserve compact 
ranks. This unexpected and vigorous movement disconcerted 
the barbarians, who fled, abandoning the eminence to the Greeks, 
and leaving their own men in the pass exposed on one of their 
flanks.! The retreating army, thus master of one of the side 
hills, was enabled to force its way through the middle pass, and 
to drive away the Lynkéstian and Illyrian occupants. Having 
got through this narrow outlet, Brasidas found himself on the 
higher Sroka, nor did his enemies dare to attack him farther: 
so that he was enabled to reach, even in that day’s march, the 
first town or village in the kingdom of Perdikkas, called Arnissa. 
So incensed were his soldiers with the Macedonian subjects of 
Perdikkas, who had fied on the first news of danger without 
giving them any notice, that they seized and appropriated all the 
articles of baggage, not inconsiderable in number, which hap- 
pened to have been dropped in the disorder of a nocturnal flight ; 
and they even unharnessed and slew the oxen out of the baggage- 
carts.2 

Perdikkas FAT resented this behavior of the VER of Bras- 
idas, following as it did immediately upon his own quarrel with 
that general, and upon the mortification of his repulse from Lyn- 
kêstis. From this moment he broke off his alliance with the 
Peloponnesians, and opened negotiations with Nikias, then en- 
gaged in constructing the wall of blockade round Skiônê. Such 
was the general faithlessness of this prince, however, that Nikias 


ì) Thucyd. iv, 128. Itis not possible clearly to understand this passage 
without some knowledge of the ground to which it refers. I presume that 
the regular road through the defile, along which the main army of Brasidas 
passed, was long and winding, making the ascent to the top very gradual, 
but at the same time exposed on both sides from the heights above. - The 
detachment of three hundred scaled the steep heights on one side, and drove 
away the enemy, thus making it impossible for him to remain any longer 
even in the main road. But Ido not suppose, with Dr. Arnold, that the 
main army of Brasidas followed the three hundred, and “broke out of the 
valley by scaling one of its sides:” they pursued the main road, as soon as 
it was cleared for them. 2 Thucyd. iv, 127, 128. 
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required as a condition of the alliance, some manifest proof of 
the sincerity of his intentions; and Perdikkas was soon enabled 
to afford a proof of considerable importance.! 

The relations between Athens and Peloponnesus, since the 
conclusion of the truce in the preceding March, had settled into 
a curious combination. In Thrace, war was prosecuted by mu- 
tual understanding, and with unabated vigor; but everywhere 
else the truce was observed. The main purpose of the truce, 
however, that of giving time for discussions preliminary to a 
definitive peace, was completely frustrated; nor does the decree 
of the Athenian people, which stands ineluded in their vote sanc- 
tioning the truce, for sending and receiving envoys to negotiate 
such a peace, ever seem to have been executed. ` 

Instead of this, the Lacedæmonians despatched a considerable 
reinforcement by land to join Brasidas; probably at his own re- 
quest, and also instigated by hearing of the Athenian armament 
now under Nikias in Pallênê. But Ischagoras, the commander 
of the reinforcement, on reaching the borders of Thessaly, found 
all farther progress impracticable, and was compelled to send 
back his troops. For Perdikkas, by whose powerful. influence 
alone Brasidas had been enabled to pass through Thessaly, now 
directed his Thessalian guests to keep the new-comers off; which 
was far more easily executed, and was gratifying to the feelings 
of Perdikkas himself, as well as an essential service to the Athe- 
nians.2 Ischagoras, however, with a few companions, but without 
his army, made his way to Brasidas, having been particularly 
directed by the Lacedzmonians to inspect and report upon the 
state of affairs. He numbered among his companions a few 
select Spartans of the military age, intended to be placed as 
harmosts or governors in the cities reduced by Brasidas: this 
was among the first violations, apparently often repeated after- 
wards, of the ancient Spartan custom, that none except elderly 


1 Thucyd. iv, 128-132. Some lines of the comic poet Hermippus are 
preserved (in the ®opyddopor, Meineke, Fragm. p. 407) respecting Sitalkés 
and Perdikkas. Among the presents brought home by Dionysus in his 
voyage, there is numbered “the itch from Sitalkés, intended for the Lace- 
dæmonians, and many shiploads of lies from Perdikkas.” Kai rape 
Teodixxov petdn vavoly rary moAAaic. ? Thucyd. iv, 132. 
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men, above the military age, should be named to such posts. 
Indeed, Brasidas himself was an illustrious departure from the 
ancient rule. The mission of these officers was intended to 
guard against the appointment of any but Spartans to such posts, 
for there were no Spartans in the army of Brasidas. One of 
the new-comers, Klearidas, was made governor of Amphipolis ; 
another, Pasitelidas, of Torônê.t It is probable that these in- 
specting commissioners may have contributed to fetter the activity 
of Brasidas: and the newly-declared hostility of Perdikkas, 
together with disappointment in the non-arrival of the fresh 
troops intended to join him, much abridged his means. We hear 
of only one exploit performed by him at this time, and that too 
more than six months after the retreat from Macedonia, about 
January or February 422 8.c. Having established intelligence 
with some parties in the town of Potidæa, in the view of sur- 
prising it, he contrived to bring up his army in the night to the 
foot of the walls, and even to plant his scaling ladders, without 


1 Thucyd. iv, 182. Kai Trõv 78avtTov abrõv wapavopwc avdpac 
ésqyov ix Lnapryc, doTe Tov woAEwy apyovtac KaStoTdvar Kal uù Toç 
évruxotory énirpérerr, 

Most of the commentators translate 786vTwr, “young men,” which is not 
the usual meaning of the word: it signifies, “men of military age,” which 
includes both young and middle-aged. If we compare iv, 132 with iii, 36, 
v, 32, and v, 116, we shall see that 7S@vrec really has this larger meaning: 
compare also péxpe HBn (ii, 46), which means, “until the age of military 
service commenced.” à 

It is not therefore necessary to suppose that the men taken out by Ischag 
oras were very young, for example that they were below the age of thirty 
as Manso, O. Müller, and Göller would have us believe. Itis enough that 
they were within the limits of the military age, both ways. 

Considering the extraordinary reverence paid to old age at Sparta, it is 
by no means wonderful that old men should have been thought exclusively 
fitted for such commands, in the ancient customs and constitution. 

The extensive operations, however, in which Sparta became involved 
through the Peloponnesian war, would render it impossible to maintain 
such a maxim in practice: but at this moment, the step was still recognized 
as a departure from a received maxim, and is characterized as such by 
Thucydidés under the term mapavópoç. 

I explain roic évtvyovow to refer to the case of men not Spartans being 
named to these posts: see in reference to this point, the stress which Bras 
idas lays on the fact that Klearidas was a Spartan, Thucyd. v, 9. 
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being discovered. The sentinel carrying and ringing the bell 
had just passed by on the wall, leaving for a short interval an 
unguarded space (the practice apparently being, to pass this bell 
round along the walls from one: sentinel to another throughout 
the night), when some of the soldiers of Brasidas took advantage 
of the moment to try and mount. But before they could reach 
the top of the wall, the sentinel came back, alarm was given, and 
the assailants were compelled to retreat.1 

In the absence of actual war between the ascendent powers in 
and near Peloponnesus, during the course of this summer, Thu- 
cydidés mentions to us some incidents which perhaps he would 
have omitted had there been great warlike operations to describe. 
The great temple of Héré, between Mykenz and Argos (nearer 
to the former, and in early times more intimately connected with 
it, but now an appendage of the latter, Mykene itself having 
been subjected and almost depopulated by the Argeians), enjoyed 
an ancient Pan-Hellenic reputation ; the catalogue of its priest- 
esses, seemingly with a statue or bust of each, was preserved or 
imagined through centuries of past time, real and mythical, be- 
ginning with the goddess herself or her immediate nominees. 
Chrysis, an old woman, who had been priestess there for fifty-six 
years, happened to fall asleep in the temple with a burning lamp 
near to her head: the fillet encircling her head took fire, and 
though she herself escaped unhurt, the temple itself, very ancient, 
and perhaps built of wood, was consumed. From fear of the 
wrath of the Argeians, Chrysis fled to Phlius, and subsequently 
thought it necessary to seek protection as a suppliant in the tem- 
ple of Athéné Alea, at Tegea: Phaeinis was appointed priestess 
in her place.2 The temple was rebuilt on an adjoining spot by 


! Thucyd. iv, 135. 

2 Thucyd. ii, 5; iv, 183; Pausan. ii, 17,7; iii, 5,6. Hellanikus (a con- 
temporary of Thucydidés, but somewhat older, coming in point of age 
between him and Herodotus) had framed a chronological series of these 
priestesses of Héré, with a history of past events belonging to the supposed 
times of each. And such was the Pan-Hellenic importance of the temple 
at this time, that Thucydidés, when he describes accurately the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war, tells us, as one of his indications of time, that 


Chrysis had then been forty-eight years priestess at the Hereum, To 
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Eupolemus, of Argos, continuing as much as possible the anti« 
quities and traditions of the former, but with greater splendor and 
magnitude: Pausanias, the traveller, who describes this temple 
as a visitor, near six hundred years afterwards, saw near it the 
remnant of the old temple which had been burned. 

We hear farther of a war in Arcadia, between the two impor- 
tant cities of Mantineia and Tégea, each attended by its Arcadian 
allies, partly free, partly subject. In a battle fought between 
them at Laodikion, the victory was disputed: each party 
erected a trophy, each sent spoils to the temple of Delphi. We 
shall have occasion soon to speak farther of these Arcadian 
dissensions. 

The Beeotians had been no parties to the truce sworn between 
Sparta and Athens in the preceding month of March; but they 
seem to have followed the example of Sparta in abstaining from 
hostilities de facto: and we may conclude that they acceded to 
the request of Sparta so far as to allow the transit of Athenian 
visitors and sacred envoys through Beotia to the Delphian 
temple. The only actual incident which we hear of in Beotia 
during this interval, is one which illustrates forcibly the harsh and 
ungenerous ascendency of the Thebans over the inferior Boeotian 
cities.. The Thebans destroyed the walls of Thespiæ, and con- 
demned the city to remain unfortified, on the charge of aiticizing 
tendencies. How far this suspicion was well founded we have no 
means of judging: but the Thespians, far from being dangerous 
at this moment, were altogether helpless, having lost the flower 
of their military force at the battle of Delium, where their sta- 
tion was on the defeated wing. It was this very helplessness, 
brought upon them by their services to Thebes against Athens, ' 
which now both impelled and enabled the Thebans to enforce the 
rigorous sentence above mentioned.? 


employ the series of Olympic prize-runners and Olympiads as a continuous 
destribution of time, was a practice which had not yet got footing. 

The catalogue of these priestesses of Héré, beginning with mythical and 
descending to historical names, is illustrated by the inscription belong- 
ing to the temple of Halikarnassus in Boeckh, Corpus Inscr. No. 2655: see 
Boeckh’s Commentary, and Preller, Hellanici Fragmenta, pp. 34, 46. 

! Xenophon, Memorabil. iii, 5, 6. 2 Thucyd. iv, 133. 
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But the month of March, or the Attic Elaphebolion, 422 B.C., 
the time prescribed for expiration of the one year’s truce, had 
now arrived, It has already been mentioned that this truce had 
never been more than partially observed: Brasidas in Thrace 
had disregarded it from the beginning, and both the contracting 
powers had tacitly acquiesced in the anomalous condition, of war 
in Thrace coupled with peace elsewhere. Either of them had 
thus an excellent pretext for breaking the truce altogether; and 
as neither acted upon this pretext, we plainly see that the par- 
amount feeling and ascendent parties, among both, tended to 
peace of their own accord, at that time. Nor was there anything 
except the interest of Brasidas, and of those revolted subjects of 
Athens to whom he had bound himself, which kept alive the war 
in Thrace. Under such a state of feeling, the oath taken to 
maintain the truce still seemed imperative on both parties, always 
excepting Thracian affairs. Moreover, the Athenians were to 
a certain degree soothed by their success at Mendé and Skidné, 
and by their acquisition of Perdikkas as an ally, during the 
summer and autumn of 423 B.o. But the state of sentiment 
between the contracting parties was not such as to make it pos- 
sible to treat for any longer peace, or to conclude any new agree- 
ment, though neither were disposed to depart from that which 
had been already concluded. 

The mere occurrence of the last day of the truce made no 
practical difference at first in this condition of things. The 
truce had expired: either party might renew hostilities; but 
neither actually did renew them. To the Athenians, there was 
this additional motive for abstaining from hostilities for a few 
months longer: the great Pythian festival would be celebrated 
at Delphi in July or the beginning of August, and as they had 
been excluded from that holy spot during all the interval between 
the beginning of the war and the conclusion of the one year’s 
truce, their pious feelings seem now to have taken a peculiar 
longing towards the visits, pilgrimages, and festivals connected 
with it. ‘Though the truce, therefore, had really ceased, no 
actual warfare took place until the Pythian games were over. 


1 This seems to me the most reasonable sense to put upon the mich- 
debated passage of Thucyd. v, 1. Tov & emvytyvowévov Séprwve ab pév 
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But though the actions of Athens remained unaltered, the talk 
at Athens became very different. Kleon and his supporters 


év,wvotot orovda? diehédvvro péxps Tüv IvBiov: cat tv tH ekexerpia 
“ASynvaioe AnAiove àvéornoav éx AjAov; again, v,2. KAéwv dé "AVqvaiory 
meioat éc Ta emt Opgrns yopia éémAevoe perà THY Exeyetpiav, ete. 

Thucydidés says here, that “the truce was dissolyed:” the bond imposed 
upon both parties was untied, and both resumed their natural liberty. But 
he does not say that “hostilities recommenced” before the Pythia, as Göller 
and other critics affirm that he says. The interval between the 14th of the 
month Elaphebolion and the Pythian festival was one in which there was no 
binding truce any longer in force, and yet no actual hostilities: it was an 
divakwxy dorovdoc, to use the words of Thucydidés, when he describes the 
relations between Corinth and Athens in the ensuing year (v, 32). 

The word éxeyerpia here means, in my judgment, the truce proclaimed 
at the season of the Pythian festival, — quite distinct from the truce for one 
year which had expired a little while before. The change of the word in 
the course of one line from o7rovdal to é syecpia marks this distinction. 

I agree with Dr. Arnold, dissenting both from M. Boeckh and from Mr. 
Clinton, in his conception of the events of this year. Kleon sailed on 
his expedition to Thrace after the Pythian holy truce, in the beginning 
of August: between that date and the end of September, happened the 
capture of Toréné and the battle of Amphipolis. But the way in which 
Dr. Arnold defends his opinion is not at all satisfactory. In the Disserta- 
tion appended. to his second volume of Thucydidés (p. 458), he says: 
“The words in Thucydidés ai ¿viabciot orovdat dtedéAvvto péxps Uvdion, 
mean, as I understand them, ‘that the truce for a year had lasted on till the 
Pythian games, and then ended :’ that is, instead of expiring on the 14th 
of Elaphebolion, it had been tacitly continued nearly four months longer, till 
after midsummer: and it was not till the middle of Hecatombzxon that 
Cleon was sent out to recover Amphipolis.” 

Such a construction of the word dveAéAvvto appears to me inadmissible, 
nor is Dr. Arnold’s defence of it, p. 454, of much value: omovdd¢ dvadtecy 
is an expression well known to Thucydidés (iv, 23; v, 36), “to dissolve 
the truce.” I go along with Boeckh and Mr. Clinton in construing the 
words, except that I strike out what they introduce from their own imagi- 
nation, They say: “The truce was ended, and the war again renewed, up 
to the time of the Pythian games.” Thucydidês only says “ that the truce 
was dissolved;” he does not say “that the war was renewed.” It is not 
at all necessary to Dr. Arnold’s conception of the facts that the words 
should bo translated as he proposes. His remarks also (p. 460) upon the 
relation (f the Athenians to the Pythian games, appear to me just: but he 
does not advert to the fact, which would have strengthened materially 
what he thire says, that the Athenians had been excluded from Delphi 
and from hi Pythian festival between the commencement of the war and 
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renewed their instances to obtain. a vigorous prosecution of the 
war, and renewed them with great additional strength of argu- 
ment; the question being now open to considerations of political 
prudence, without any binding obligation. 

“ At this time (observes Thucydidés)! the great enemies of 
peace were, Brasidas on one side, and Kleon on the other: the 
former, because he was in full success and rendered illustrious 
by the war; the latter, because he thought that if peace were 
concluded, he should be detected in his dishonest politics, and be 
less easily credited in his criminations of others.” As to Brasi- 
das, the remark of the historian is indisputable: it would be 
wonderful, indeed, if he, in whom so many splendid qualities 
were brought out by the war, and who had moreover contracted 
obligations with the Thracian towns which gave him hopes and 
fears of his own, entirely apart from Lacedæmon, — it would be 
wonderful if the war and its continuance were not in his view 
the paramount object. In truth, his position in Thrace consti- 
tuted an insurmountable obstacle to any solid or steady peace, 
independently of the dispositions of Kleon. 

But the coloring which Thucydidés gives to Kleon’s support 
of the war is open to much greater comment. First, we may 
“well raise the question, whether Kleon had any real interest in 
war, — whether his personal or party consequence in the city 
was at all enhanced by it. He had himself no talent or compe- 
tence for warlike operations, which tended infallibly to place 
ascendency in the hands of others, and to throw him into the 
shade. As to his power of carrying on dishonest intrigues with 
success, that must depend on the extent of his political ascen 
dency; while matter of crimination against others, assuming ‘ 
him to be careless of truth or falsehood, could hardly be wanting 
either in war or peace; and if the war brought forward unsuc- 


the one year’s truce. I conceive that the Pythian games were celebrated 
about July or August. In an earlier part of this History (ch. xxviii, vol 
iy, p. 67), I said that they were celebrated in autumn; it ought rather to 
be “towards the end of summer.” 

1 Thucyd. v, 16. KAéwy re xal Bpacidac, olnep dudotéputev padcora 
ġvavrioðvro TH elpnvy, 6 èv, dià Td ebrvyeiy Te Kai riuãovat ék TOD TroAE- 
ueiv, ó d8, yevouévne hovyiaç karapavéoTtepoç vouivwy dv eivat Kakovpyov 
Kal arwororepoc diaBardAuy, ete. 
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cessful generals open to his accusations, it would also throw up 
successful generals who would certainly outshine him, and would 
probably put him down. In the life which Plutarch has given us 
of Phokion, a plain and straightforward military man, we read 
that one of the frequent and criminative speakers of Athens, 
of character analogous to that which is ascribed to Kleon, 
expressed his surprise on hearing Phokion dissuade the Athe- 
nians from embarking in a new war: “Yes (said Phokion), I 
think it right to dissuade them; though I know well, that if there 
be war, I shall have command over you; if there be peace, you 
will have command over me.”! This is surely a more rational 
estimate of the way in which war affects the comparative impor- 
tance of the orator and the military officer, than that which 
Thucydidés pronounces in reference to the interests of Kleon. 
Moreover, when we come to follow the political history of Syra- 
cuse, we shall find the demagogne Athenagoras ultra-pacific, 
and the aristocrat Hermokratés far more warlike: the former 
is afraid, not without reason, that war will raise into consequence 
energetic military leaders dangerous to the popular constitution. 
We may add, that Kleon himself had not been always warlike 
he commenced his political career as an opponent of Periklés, 
when the latter was strenuously maintaining the necessity and 
prudence of beginning the Peloponnesian war.3 

But farther, if we should even grant that Kleon had a separate 
party-interest in promoting the war, it will still remain to be con- 
sidered, whether, at this particular crisis, the employment of 
energetic warlike measures in Thrace was not really the sound 
and prudent policy for Athens. Taking Periklés as the best 
judge of that policy, we shall find him at the outset of the war 
inculcating emphatically two important points: 1. To stand vig- 
orously upon the defensive, maintaining unimpaired their maritime 
empire, “keeping their subject-allies well in hand,” submitting 
patiently even to see Attica ravaged. 2. To abstain from trying 
to enlarge their empire or to make new conquests during the 


1 Plutarch, Phokion, ec. 16. 
? See the speeches of Athenagoras and Hermokratés Thucyd. vi, 33-36 
š Plutarch, Periklés, ¢. 33-35. 
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war.! Consistently with this well-defined plan of action, Peri- 
kiés, had he lived, would have taken care to interfere vigorously 
and betimes to prevent Brasidas from making his conquests: had 
such interference been either impossible or accidentally frus- 
trated, he would have thought no efforts too great to recover 
them. . To maintain undiminished the integrity of the empire, as 
well as that impression of Athenian force upon which the empire 
rested, was his cardinal principle. Now it is impossible to deny 
that in reference to Thrace, Kleon adhered more closely than his 
rival Nikias to the policy of Periklés. It was to Nikias, more 
than to Kleon, that the fatal mistake made by Athens in not 
interfering speedily after Brasidas first broke into Thrace is to 
be imputed: it was Nikias and his partisans, desirous of peace 
at almost any price, and knowing that the Lacedzemonians also 
desired it, who encouraged his countrymen, at a moment of great 
public depression of spirit, to leave Brasidas unopposed in 
Thrace, and rely on the chance of negotiation with Sparta for 
arresting his progress. The peace-party at Athens carried their 
point of the truce for a year, with the promise and for the ex- 
press purpose of checking the farther conquests of Brasidas; 
also with the farther promise of maturing that truce into a per- 
manent peace, and obtaining under the peace even the restora 
tion of Amphipolis. 

Such was the policy of Nikias and his party, the friends of 
peace and opponents of Kleon. And the promises which they 
thus held out might perhaps appear plausible in March 422 z.c., 
at the moment when the truce for one year was concluded. But 
the subsequent events had frustrated them in the most glaring 
manner, and had even shown the best reason for believing that 
no such expectations could possibly be realized while Brasidas 
was in unbroken and unopposed action. For the Lacedzmonians, 
though seemingly sincere in concluding the truce on the basis of 
uti possidetis, and desiring to extend it to Thrace as well as else- 
where, had been unable to enforce the observance of it upon 
Brasidas, or to restrain him even from making new acquisitions, 


1 Thucyd. i, 142, 143, 144; ii, 13. Kat Tò vavrixdy rep loytovow čap- 
theca, Ta Te TOV Evupayov b1a Yetpde Eyerv—Aéyov rip 
laxdv abroic amd TOUTUW elvat TOY Xpnuatuv THE Tpooddor, etc. * 
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so that Athens never obtained the benefit of the truce, exactly in 
that region where she most stood in need of it. Only by‘ the 
despatch of her armament to Skiéné and Mendé had she main- 
tained herself in possession even of Palléné. Now what was 


the lesson to be derived from this experience, when the Athenians ~ 


came to discuss their future policy, after the truce was at an end? 
The great object of all parties at Athens was to recover the lost 
‘possessions in Thrace, especiaily Amphipolis. Nikias, still urging 
negotiations for peace, continued to hold out hopes that the 
Lacedemonians would be willing to restore that place, as the 
price of their captives now at Athens; and his connection with 
Sparta would enable him to announce her professions even upon 
authority. But to this Kleon might make, and doubtless did 
make, a complete reply, grounded upon the most recent experi- 
ence: “If the Lacedzmonians consent to the restitution of Am- 
phipolis (he would say), it will probably be only with the view of 
finding some means to escape performance, and yet to get back 
their prisoners. But granting that they are perfectly sincere, 
they will never be able to control Brasidas, and those parties 
in Thrace who are bound up with him by community of feeling 
and interest ; so that after all, you will give them back their pris- 
oners on the faith of an equivalent beyond their power to realize. 
Look at what has happened during the truce! So different are 
the views and obligations of Brasidas in Thrace from those of the 
Lacedemonians, that he would not even obey their order when 
they directed him to stand as he was, and to desist from farther 
conquest: much less will he obey them when they direct him to 
surrender what he has already got: least of all, if they enjoin 
the surrender of Amphipolis, his grand acquisition. and his cen- 
tral point for all future effort. Depend upon it, if you desire to 
regain Amphipolis, you will only regain it by energetic employ- 
ment of force, as has happened with Skiéné and Mendé: and 
you ought to put forth your strength for this purpose immedi 
ately, while the Lacedemonian prisoners are yet in your hands, 
instead of waiting until after you shall have been deluded into 
giving them up, thereby losing all your hold upon Lacedemon.” 

Such anticipations were fully verified by the result: for subse- 
quent history will show that the Lacedzmonians, when they had 
bound themselves by troaty to give up Amphipolis, either would 
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not, or could not, enforce performance of their stipulation, even 
after the death of Brasidas: much less could they have done so 
during his life, when there was his great personal influence, stren- 

“uous will, and hopes of future conquest, to serve as increased 
obstruction to them. Such anticipations were also plainly sug- 
gested by the recent past: so that in putting them into the mouth 
of Kleon, we are only supposing him to read the lesson opén 
before his eyes. 

Now since the war-policy of Kleon, taken at this moment after 
the expiration of the one year’s truce, may be thus shown to be not 
only more conformable to the genius of Periklés, but also founded 
on a juster estimate of events both past and future; than the 
peace-policy of Nikias, what are we to say to the historian, who, 
without refuting such presumptions, every one of which is deduced 
from his own narrative, nay, without even indicating their exis- 
tence, merely tells us that “ Kleon opposed the peace in order 
that he might cloke dishonest intrigues and find matter for plau- 
sible crimination?” We cannot but say of this criticism, with 
profound regret that such words must be pronounced respecting 
any judgment of Thucydidés, that it is harsh and unfair toward 
‘Kleon, and careless in regard to truth and the instruction of his 
readers. It breathes not that same spirit of honorable impar- 
tiality which pervades his general history: it is an interpolation 
by the officer whose improvidence had occasioned to his country- 
men the fatal loss of Amphipolis, retaliating upon the citizen 
who justly accused him: it is conceived in the same tone as his 
unaccountable judgment in the matter of Sphakteria. 

Rejecting on this occasion the judgment of Thucydidés, we 
may confidently affirm that Kleon had rational public grounds 
for urging his countrymen to undertake with energy the recon- 
quest of Amphipolis. Demagogue and leather-seller though he 
was, he stands here honorably distinguished, as well from the 
tameness and inaction of Nikias, who grasped at peace with hasty 
credulity through sickness #of the efforts of war, as from the 
restless movement and novelties, not merely unprofitable but 
ruinous, which we shall presently find springing up under the 
auspices of Alkibiadés. Periklés had said to his countrymen, at 
atime when they were enduring ali the miseries of pestilence, 
and were in a state of despondency even greater than that which 
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prevailed in B.c. 422: “You hold your empire and your proud 
position, by the condition of being willing to encounter cost, 
fatigue, and danger: abstain from all views of enlarging the 
empire, but think no effort too great to maintain it unimpaired. 
To lose what we have once got is more disgraceful than to fail 
in attempts at acquisition.” 1 The very same language was prob- 
ably held by Kleon when exhorting his countrymen to an expe- 
dition for the reconquest of Amphipolis. But when uttered by 
him, it would have a very different effect from that which it had 
formerly produced when held by Periklés, and different also from 
that which it would now have produced if held by Nikias. The 
entire peace-party would repudiate it when it came from Kleon; 
partly out of dislike to the speaker, partly from a conviction, 
doubtless felt by every one, that an expedition against* Brasidas 
would be a hazardous and painful service to all concerned in it, 
general as well as soldiers; partly 4lso from a persuasion, -sin- 
cerely entertained at the time, though afterwards proved to be 
illusory by.the result, that Amphipolis might really be got back 
through peace with the Lacedaemonians. 

If Kleon, in proposing the expedition, originally proposed 
himself as the. commander, a new ground of objection, and a 
very forcible ground, would thus be furnished. Since everything 
which Kleon does is understood to be a manifestation’ of some 
vicious or silly attribute, we are told that this was an instance of 
his absurd presumption, arising out of the success of Pylus, and 
persuading him that he was the only general who could put down 
Brasidas. But if the success at Pylus had really filled him with 
such overweening military conceit, it is most unaccountable that 
he should not have procured for himself some command during 
the year which immediately succeeded the affair at Sphakteria, 
the eighth year of the war: a season of most active warlike enter- 
prise, when his presumption and influence arising out of the 
Sphakterian victory must have been fresh and glowing. As he 

— Mu 

1 Thucyd. ii, 63. Tae dè róñeoç bude eixdg TH TILOLÉVY ATÒ Tod pE, 
grep aravreg ayaareode, BonSetv, kat uù petyew Todo Tovovg 7 pqde TAG 
Tiuàç DioOKELV, ete. €. 62, ataxtov ÔÈ, čyovraç adbatpeSHvat 7) KTwpévovg ¢TU- 
xjoat. Contrast the tenor of the two speeches of Periklés (Thucyd. i, 140- 
144; ii, 60-64) with the description which Thucydidés gives of the simple 
“avoidance of risk,” (Tò dkivduvov,) which characterized Nikias (v. 16). 
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obtained no command during this immediately succeeding period 
we may fairly doubt whether he ever really conceived such ex- 
cessive personal presumption of his own talents fof war, and 
whether he did not retain after the affair of Sphakteria the same 
character which he had manifested in that affair, reluctance to 
engage in military expeditions himself, and a disposition to see 
them commanded as well as carried on by others. It is by no 
means certain that Kleon, in proposing the’ expedition against 
Amphipolis, originally proposed to take the command of it him- 
self: I think it at least equally probable, that his original wish 
was to induce Nikias or the stratégi to take the command of it, 
as in the case of Sphakteria. Nikias, doubtless, opposed the 
expedition as much as he could: when it was determined by the 
people, in spite of his opposition, he would peremptorily decline 
the command for himself, and would do all he could to force it upon 
Kleon, or at least would be better pleased to see it under his 
command than under that of any one else. He would be not 
less glad to exonerate himself from a dangerous service than to 
see his rival entangled in it; and he would have before him the 
same alternative which he and his friends had contemplated with 
so much satisfaction in the affair of Sphakteria: either the expe- 
dition would succeed, in which case Amphipolis would be taken, 
or it would fail, and the consequence would be the ruin of 
Kleon. The last of the two was really the more probable at 
Amphipolis, as Nikias had erroneously imagined it to be at 
Sphakteria. 

It is easy to see, however, that an expedition proposed under 
these circumstances by Kleon, though it might comraand a ma- 
jority in the public assembly, would have a large proportion of 
the citizens unfavorable to it, and even wishing that it might fail. 
Moreover, Kleon had neither talents nor experience for com- 
manding an army, and the being engaged under his command in 
fighting against the ablest officer of the time, could inspire no 
confidence to any man in putting on his armor, From all these 
circumstances united, political as well as military, we are not 
surprised to hear that the hoplites whom he took out with him 
went with much reluctance.! An ignorant general, with unwilling 


1 Thucyd. v, 7. «al oixodev üç ğkovTeç abT@ EvvmAVor, 
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soldiers, many of them politically disliking him, stood little 
chance of wresting Amphipolis from Brasidas: but had Nikias 
or the stratégi done their duty, and carried the entire force of 
the city under competent command to the same object, the issue 
would probably have been different as to gain and loss ; certainly 
very different as to dishonor. 

Kleon started from Peirzeus, apparently towards the beginning 
of August, with twelve hundred Athenian, Lemnian, and Imbrian 
hoplites, and three hundred horsemen, troops of excellent quality 
and condition: besides an auxiliary force of allies, number. not 
exactly known, and thirty triremes. This armament was not 
of magnitude at all equal to the taking of Amphipolis; for 
Brasidas had equal numbers, besides all the advantages of the 
position. But it was a part of the scheme of Kleon, on arriving 
at Eion, to procure Macedonian and Thracian reinforcements 
before he commenced his attack. He first halted in his voyage 
near Skiéné, from which place he took away such of the hoplites 
as could be spared from the blockade. He next sailed across the 
gulf from Palléné to the Sithonian peninsula, to a place called 
the Harbor of the Kolophonians, near Toréné.1 Having here 
learned that neither Brasidas himself, nor any considerable Pelo- 

` ponnesian garrison were present in Torônê, he landed his forces 
and marched to attack the town, sending ten triremes at the same 
time round a promontory which separated the harbor of the 
Kolophonians from Tordné, to assail the latter place from sea- 
ward. It happened that Brasidas, desiring to enlarge the forti- 
fied circle of Torônê, had broken down à portion of the old wall, 
and employed the materials in building a new and larger wall 
inclosing the proasteion, or suburb: this new wall appears to have 
been still incomplete and in an imperfect state of defence. Pasi- 


1 The town of Toréné was situated near the extremity of the Sithonian 
peninsula, on the side looking towards Palléné. But the territory belong- 
ing to the town comprehended all the extremity of the peninsula on both 
sides, including the terminating point Cape Ampelos, —“Auredov tiv To- 
peovainy axpyy (Herodot. vii, 122). Herodotus calls the Singitic gulf. 
Tadacoav tHv Gvttov Topovye (vii, 122). + 

The ruins of Toréné, bearing the ancient name, and Kufo, a land-locked 
harbor near it, are still to be seen (Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, vol 
ii, ch. xxiv, p. 119). 
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teliaas, the Peloponnesian commander, resisted the attack of the 
Athenians as long as he could; but when already beginning to 
give way, he saw the ten Athenian triremes sailing into the 
harbor, which was hardly guarded at all. Abandoning the 
defence of the suburb, he hastened to repel these new assailants, 
but came too late, so that the town was entered from both sides 
at once. Brasidas, who was not far off, rendered aid with the 
utmost celerity, but was yet at five miles’ distance from the city 
when he learned the capture, and was obliged to retire unsuccess- 
fully. Pasitelidas the commander, with the Peloponnesian gar- 
rison and the Toronezan male population, were despatched as 
prisoners to Athens; while the Toronzan women and children, 
by a fate but too common in those days, were sold as slaves.* 
After this not unimportant success, Kleon sailed round the 
promontory of Athos to Eion at the mouth of the Strymon, within 
three miles of Amphipolis. From hence, in execution of his 
original scheme, he sent envoys to Perdikkas, urging him to lend 
effective aid as the ally of Athens in the attack of Amphipolis, 
with his whole forces; and to Pollés the king of the Thracian 
Odomantes, inviting him also to come with as many Thracian 
mercenaries as could be levied. The Edonians, the Thiacian 
tribe nearest to Amphipolis, took part with Brasidas: and the 
local influence of the banished Thucydidés would no longer be 
at the service of Athens, much less at the service of Kleon. 
Awaiting the expected reinforcements, Kleon employed himself, 
first in an attack upon Stageirus in the Strymonic gulf, which was 
repulsed ; next upon Galépsus, on the coast opposite the island of 
Thasos, which was successful. But the reinforcements did not 
at once arrive, and being too weak to attack Amphipolis without 
them, he was obliged to remain inactive at Eion; while Brasidas 
on his side made no movement out of Amphipolis, but contented 
himself with keeping constant watch over the forces of Kleon, 
the view of which he commanded from his station on the hill of 
Kerdylion, on the western bank of the river-communication with 
Amphipolis by the bridge. Some days elapsed in such inaction 
on both sides; but the Athenian hoplites, becoming impatient of 
doing nothing, soon began to give vent to those feelings of 


yh — 


1 Thucyd. v, 3. 
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dislike which they had brought out from Athens against their 
general, “whose ignorance and cowardice (says the historian) 
they contrasted with the skill and bravery of his opponent.” 1 
Athenian hoplites, if they felt such a sentiment, were not likely 


to refrain from manifesting it; and Kleon was presently made 


aware of the fact in a manner sufficiently painful to force him 
against his will into some movement; which, however, he did not 
intend to be anything else than a march for the purpose of survey- 
ing the ground all round the city, and a demonstration to escape 
the appearance of doing nothing, being aware that it was impos- 
sible to attack the place with any effect before his reinforcements 
arrived. i 

To comprehend the important incidents which followed, it is 
necessary to say a few words on the topography of Amphipolis, 
as far as we can understand it on the imperfect evidence before 
us. That city was placed on the left bank ‘of the Strymon, on a 
conspicuous hill around which the river makes a bend, first in a 
southwesterly direction, then, after a short course to the south- 
ward, back in a southeasterly direction. Amphipolis had for its 
only artificial fortification one long wall, which began near the 
point northeast of the town, where the river narrows again into 
a channel, after passing through the lake Kerkinitis, ascended 
along the eastern side of the hill, crossing the ridge which con- 
nects it with Mount Pangzeus, and then descended so as to touch 
the river again at another point south of the town ; thus being, as it 
were, a string to the highly-bent bow formed by the river. On 
three sides therefore, north, west, and south, the city was defended 
only by the Strymon, and was thus visible without any inter- 
vening wall to spectators from the side of the sea (south), as well 
as from the side of the continent (or west and north).2 At some 


1 Thucyd. v, 7, ‘O d& KAéwv Téoç wer qodyacer, émecta dè QyayKaoda 
mojoas bmep Bpaoidag mpooedéyeto. Tév yàp otpattatov aySouévar pio 
TH Edpg, dvaroylouévur ðè THY éxelvov HyEuoviay, Tpd¢ olav tumerpiav Kat 
TOAUaY ee olag GverloTnmoovrns Kal padakiaç yevhooiTo, Kal olKOSev OE 
ĞkovTeç aùr EvvHATov, aloSdpuevoc Tov Spody, kat od BovAduevoc abode 01a 
TÒ év TO aÙTÖ KaOnpuévove Bapivecbat, dvahapoy nye. 

* Thucyd. iy, 102.. ’Amd tie viv woAEwe, v Audiol *Ayvov Ovouacer, 
ÖTL én’ A meo.6déovtoc ToD UtTpbuovec, did. -Ò TepLéğetv AUT? v, TEYE 
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little distance below the point where the wall touched the river south 
of the city, was the bridge.! a communication of great importance 
for the whole country, which connected the territory of Amphip- 


uaKpG droAaBav k KoTau“od é¢ moTaudy, Tepldavy èç Sahacody Te Kal Tv 
HELPOV GKLOEY. 

‘O KaAdtyégupog morapòç ZtTpbuwv, Euripid. Rhesus, 346, 

I annex a plan which will convey some idea of the hill of Amphipolis 
and the circumjacent territory: compare the plan in Colonel Leake, Trav- 
els in Northern Greece, vol. iii, ch. xxv, p.191, and that from Mr. Hawkins, 
which is annexed to the third volume of Dr. Arnold’s Thucydidés, com- 
bined with a Dissertation which appears in the second volume of the same 
work, p. 450. See also the remarks in Kutzen, De Atheniensium imperio 
circa, Strymonem, ch. ii, pp. 18-21; Weissenborn, Beiträge zur genaueren 
Erforschung der alt-griechischen Geschichte, pp. 152-156; Cousinéry, 
Voyage dans la Macédoine, vol. i, ch. iv, p. 124, seg. 

Colonel Leake supposes the ancient bridge to have been at the same 
point of the river as the modern bridge; that is, north of Amphipolis, and 
a little westward of the corner of the lake. On this point TI differ from 
him, and have placed it, with Dr. Arnold, near the southeastern end of 
the reach of the Strymon, which flows round Amphipolis. But there is 
another circumstance, in which Col. Leake’s narrative corrects a material 
error in Dr. Arnold’s Dissertation. Colonel Leake particularly notices the 
high ridge which connects the hill of Amphipolis with Mount Pangæus to 
the eastward (pp. 182, 183, 191-194), whereas Dr. Arnold represents them 
as separated by a deep ravine (p. 451): upon which latter supposition the 
whole- account of Kleon’s march and survey appears to me unintel- 
ligible. 

The epithet which Thucydidés gives to Amphipolis, “ conspicuous both 
towards the sea and towards the land,” which occasions some perplexity to 
the commentators, appears to me one of obvious propriety. Amphipoli 
was indeed situated on a hill; so were many other towns: but its peculiar- 
ity was, that on three sides it had no wall to interrupt the eye of the spec- 
tator: one of those sides was towards the sea. 

Kutzen and Cousinéry make the long wall to be the segment of a curve 
highly bent, touching the river at both ends. But I agree with Weissen- 
born that this is inadmissible; and that the words “long wall” imply 
something near a straight direction. 

lAréver 08 TÒ TOALoua TAéOV THE diapáoewç: sce a note a few pages age 
upon these words. This does not necessarily imply that the bridge was at 
any considerable distance from the extreme point where the long wall 
touched the river to the south: but this latter point was a good way off 
from the town properly so called, which oc supied the higher slope of the 
hill. We are not to suppose that the whole space between the long wall 
and the river was covered by buildings. 

VOL. VI. 20* 80o0c, 
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olis with that of Argilus. On the western or right bank of the 
river, bordering it, and forming an outer bend corresponding to 
the bend of the river, was situated Mount Kerdylium: in fact, 
the course of the Strymon is here determined by these two steep 
eminences, Kerdylium on the west, and the hill of Amphipolis 
on the east, between which it flows. At the time when Brasidas 
first took the place, the bridge was totally unconnected with the 


‘long city wall; but during the intervening eighteen months, he 


\ 


had erected a palisade work — probably an eee bank topped 
with a palisade — connecting the two. By means of this pali- 
sade, the bridge was thus at the time of Kleon’s expedition com- 
prehended within the fortifications of the city; and Brasidas, 
while keeping watch on Mount Kerdylium, could pass over 
whenever he chose into the ON without any fear of impedi- 
ment.! 


Ee 


as 


1 Thucyd. vy, 10. Kat 6 wv (Brasidas) cara ràç ér? Tò otabpopa mddAac, 
Kad Tac TpOTag Tod paKpod Teixove TéTE dvToc éeAVov, čev dpdum Thy dddv 
TavTny ebBetav, rep viv, etc. ; 

The explanation which I have here given to the word oraipwya is not 
given by any one èlse; but it appears to me the ónly one calculated to 
impart clearness and consistency to the whole narrative. 

When Brasidas surprised Amphipolis first, the bridge was completely 
unconnected with the Long Wall, and at a certain distance from it. But 
when Thucydidés wrote his history, there were a pair of connecting walls 
between the bridge and the fortifications of the city as they then stood — 
où Kateito teiyn orep viv (iv, 103): the whole fortifications of the city 
had been altered during the intermediate period. 

Now the question is, was the Long Wall of Amphipolis connected or 
unconnected with the bridge, at the time of the conflict between Brasidas 
and Kleon? Whoever reads the narrative of Thucydidés attentively will 
see, I think, that they must have been connected, though Thucydidés does 
not in express terms specify. the fact. For if the bridge had been detached 
from the wall, as it was when Brasidas surprised the place first, the hill 
of Kerdylium on the opposite side of the river would have been an unsafe 
position for him to occupy. He might have been cut off from Amphipolis 
by an enemy attacking the bridge. But we shall find him remaining 
quietly on the hill of Kerdylium with the perfect certainty of entering 
Amphipolis at any moment that he chose. If it be urged that the bridge, 
though unconnected with the Long Wall, might still be under a strong 
separate guard, I reply, that on that supposition an enemy from Eion would 
naturally attack the bridge first. To have to defend a bridge completely 
detached from the city, simply by means of a large constant guard; would 
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In the march which Kleon now undertook, he went up to the 
top of the ridge which runs nearly in an easterly direction from 
Amphipolis to Mount Pangzus, in order to survey the city and 
its adjoining ground on the northern and northeastern side, 
which he had not yet seen; that is, the side towards the lake, 
and towards Thrace,! which was not visible from the lower 
ground near Eion. The road which he was to take from Eion 
lay at a small distance eastward of the city long wall, and from 
_ the palisade which connected that wall with the bridge. But he 
had no expectation of being attacked in his march, the rather 
as Brasidas with the larger portion of his force was visible on 
Mount Kerdylium: moreover, the gates of Amphipolis were 
all shut, not a man was on the wall, nor were any symptoms 


materially aggravate the difficulties of Brasidas. If it had been possible 
to attack the bridge separately from the city, something must have been 
said about it in describing the operations of Kleon, who is represented as 
finding nothing to meddle with except the fortifications of the town. 

Assuming, then, that there was such a line of connection between the 
bridge and the Long Wall, added by Brasidas since the first capture of the 
place, I know no meaning so natural to give to the word oratpaua. No 
other distinct meaning is proposed by any one. There was, of course, a 
gate, or more than one, in the Long Wall, leading into the space 
inclosed by the palisade ; through this gate Brasidas would enter the town 
when he crossed from Kerdylium. This gate is called by Thucydidés al mì 
TÒ orabpopa xidat. There must haye been also a gate, or more than 
one, in the palisade itself, leading into the space without: so that passen- 
gers or cattle traversing the bridge from the westward and going to Myr- 
kinus (e. g.) would not necessarily be obliged to turn out of their way and 
enter the town of Amphipolis. 

On the plan which I have here given, the line running nearly from north 
to south represents the Long Wall of Agnon, touching the river at both 
ends, and bounding as well as fortifying the town of Amphipolis on its 
eastern side. 

The shorter line, which cuts off the southern extremity of this Long 
Wall, and joins the river immediately below the bridge, represents the 
orapapa, or palisade: probably it was an earthen mound and ditch, with 
a strong palisade at the top. 

By means of this palisade, the bridge was included in the fortifications 
of Amphipolis, and Brasidas could pass over from Mount Kerdylium into 
the city whenever he pleased. 

1 Thucyd. v,:7; compare Colonel Leake, l.c. p. 182; adrog évedro rò 
Aiuvõðeç tod Erpbuovoc, Kat Tùy Séow THe ToAEwe Ext Ti OpgKy, og kyot. 
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of movement to be detected. As there was no evidence before 
him of intention to attack, he took no precautions, and marched 
in careless and disorderly array. Having reached the top of 
the ridge, and posted his army on the strong eminence fronting 
the highest portion of the Long Wall, he surveyed at leisure the 
lake before him, and the side of the city which lay towards 
Thrace, or towards Myrkinus, Drabéskus, etc., thus viewing all 
the descending portion of the Long Wall northward towards the 
Strymon. The perfect quiescence of the city imposed upon 
and even astonished him: it seemed altogether undefended, and 
he almost fancied that, if he had brought battering-engines, he 
could have taken it forthwith.2 Impressed with the belief that 


t Thucyd. v, 7. Kara déav 62 padAdov ën avaBaivety tov ywpiov, Kat Tv 
usiée mapackerny nepiéuevev, ody üç TH dodarei, iy dvayKalnrat, mEpLoxA- 
cov, GAW Oç KiKAw mepioràç Bia aipjowy THY TOALY. 

The words ody O¢ 7H cadel, etc., do not refer to pelo mapacKevqy, as 
the Scholiast, with whom Dr. Arnold agrees, considers them, but to the 
general purpose and dispositions of Kleon. “He marched up, not like one 
who is abundantly provided with means of safety, in case of being put on 
his defence ; but like one who is going to surround the city and take it at 
once.” 

Nor do these last words represent any real design conceived in the mind 
of Kleon (for Amphipolis from its locality could not be really surrounded), 
but are merely given as illustrating the careless confidence of his march 
from Eion up to the ridge: in the same manner as Herodotus describes the 
forward rush of the Persians before the battle of Platæa, to overtake the 
Greeks whom they supposed to be running away —Kai obros pèv Boñ te 
kat Ouidw ixgicavy,a¢ GvapTacdpmevot Tove “EAAnvag (ix, 59): compare 
Vili, 28. 

2 Thucyd. v, 7. date cal unyavac bre ob KarnASev Exov, Guapretv éddxer- 
¿eiv yap ay THY móð dà TÒ EpHmov. 

I apprehend that the verb xar#AUev refers to the coming of the armament 
to Eion : analogous to what is said v, 2, katémAevcev é¢ tov Topwraior 
Aypéva: compare i, 51; iii, 4, ete. The march from Eion up to the ridge 
could not well be expressed by the word «ar7ASev: but the arrival of the 
expedition at the Strymon, the place of its destination, might be so 
described. Battering-engines would be brought from nowhere else but 
from Athens. 

Dr. Arnold interprets the word car7ASev to mean that Kleon had first 
marched up to a higher point, and then descended from this point upon 
Amphipolis. But I contest the correctness of this assumption, as a matter 
of topography: it does not appear to me that Kleon ever reached any 
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there was no enemy prepared to fight, he took his time to survey 
the ground; while his soldiers became more and more relaxed 
and careless in their trim, some even advancing close up to the 
walls and gates. 

But this state of affairs was soon materially changed. Brasi- 
das knew that the Athenian hoplites would not long endure the 
tedium of absolute inaction, and he calculated that by affecting 
extreme backwardness and apparent fear, he should seduce Kleon 
into some incautious movement of which advantage might be 
taken. His station on Mount Kerdylium enabled him to watch 
the march of the Athenian army from Eion, and when he saw 
them pass up along the road outside of the Long Wall of Amphip- 
olis,! he immediately crossed the river with his forces and entered 
the town. But it was not his intention to march out and offer 
them open battle ; for his army, though equal in number to theirs, 
was extremely inferior in arms and equipment ;? in which points 
the Athenian force now present was so admirably provided, that 
his own men would not think themselves a match for it, if the 
two armies faced each other in open field. He relied altogether 
on the effect of sudden sally and well-timed surprise, when the 
Athenians should have been thrown into a feeling of contemptu- 
ous security by an exaggerated show of impotence in their enemy. 

Having offered the battle sacrifice at the temple of Athéné, 
Brasidas called his men together to address to them the usual 
encouragements prior to an engagement. After appealing to the 
Dorian pride of his Peloponnesians, accustomed to triumph over 
Tonians, he explained to them his design of relying upon a bold 
and sudden movement with comparatively small numbers, against 
the Athenian army when not prepared for it,3 when their courage 


point higher than the summit of the hill and wall of Amphipolis. Besides, 
even if he had reached a higher point of the mountain, he could not well 
talk of “ bringing down battering-machines from that point.” 

1 Thucyd. v, 6. Bpaoidag dé — avrexadyro kaè abrocg imè 7H Kepdvriyr 
gor? dè Td ywpLoy TodTO TOV 'Apyiiinv, Tépay Tob moTapod, ob Told &méyov 
The 'Aupiróheoc, Kal KaTEegaiveto Tavra avrover, Sore obk dy 
Ehavev abvrotev óppópevoç ó KiAéwv TH oTpars, ete. 

2 Thucyd. v, 8. 

3 Thucyd. v, 9. Tode yàp évavriovg cikéčo karappovhoet Tehuðv ka ovK 
bv éArioavrac óc àv àrežér9oi Tic abtoic êç wayyy, ávapivai Te mpd¢ 7d 
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was not wound up to battle pitch, and when, after carelessly 
mounting the hill to survey the ground, they were thinking only 
of quietly returning to quarters. He himself at the proper mo- 
ment would rush out from one gate, and be foremost in conflict 
with’ the. enemy: Klearidas, with that. bravery which became 
him as a Spartan, would follow the example by sallying out from 
another gate: and the enemy, taken thus unawares, would prob- 
ably make little resistance. For the Amphipolitans, this day 
and their own behavior would determine whether they were to 
be allies of Lacedemon, or slaves of Athens, perhaps sold into 
captivity or even put to death as a punishment for their recent 
revolt. : Ji 

These preparations, however, could not be completed in secrecy; 
for Brasidas and his army were perfectly visible while descend- 
ing the hill of Kerdylium, crossing the bridge and entering Am- 
phipolis, to the Athenian scouts without: moreover, so conspicuous 
was the interior of the city to spectators without, that the temple of 
Athéné, and Brasidas with its ministers around him, performing 
the ceremony of sacrifice, was distinctly recognized. The fact 
was made known to Kleon as he stood on the high ridge taking 
his survey, while at the same time those who had gone near to 
the gates reported that the feet of many horses and men were 
beginning to be seen under them, as if preparing for a sally.! He 


xoptov, kai viv aTaKTwe Kata Séav TeTpaupévove dAtywpEtv.....+ -Eoc oby 
čr GmapaoKkevot Vapoovot, kai tod tramcévar nAéov Ñ TOU pévovTec, 
2 Gy kuoù daivovrat, rv dravorav Exovow, év TH Gvetpévy adtav THe 
yvóuns, Kal mply EvvtaxdHvat wardrov THv óav, eyo pèv, ete. 

The words To dvetwévov tig yveung are full of significance in regard to 
ancient military affairs. -The Grecian hoplites, even the best of them, re- 
quired to be peculiarly wound up for a battle; hence the necessity of the 
harangue from the general which always preceded. Compare Xenophon’s 
etlogy of the manceuvres of Epameinondas before the battle of Mantineia, 
whereby he made the enemy fancy that he was not going to fight, and took 
down the preparation in the minds of their soldiers for battle: éAvoe pév 
Tw TAeiotwy ToAEuiov tiv èv Taig puxale Tpd¢ PÁXNV TapacKer)y, ete. 
(Xenoph. Hellen. vii, 5, 22.) 

! Thucyd. v, 10. T@ d& KAéwvi, gavepod yevouévov abtod ard Tov Kep- 
dv. iov karaßávroç Kal èv Ti mAeL Exipavel odon EEGIEv rept TOD Lepod THE 
‘Avnvde Svouévov kal raðra mpdooovtoc, ayyéAAeTar (npobkexwphket yao 
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himself went close to the gate, and satisfied himself of this cir- 
cumstance : we must recollect that there was no defender on the 
walls, and no danger from missiles. Anxious to avoid coming to 
any real engagement before his reinforcements should arrive, he 
at once gave orders for retreat, which he thought might be 
accomplished before the attack from within could be fully organ- 
ized; for he imagined that a considerable number of troops would 
be marched out, and ranged in battle order, before the attack was 
actually begun, not dreaming that the sally would be instantaneous, 
made with a mere handful of men. Orders having been pro- 
claimed to wheel to the left, and retreat in column on the left 
flank towards Eion, Kleon, who was himself on the top of the hill 
with the right wing, waited only to see his left and centre actually 
in march on the road to Eion, and then directed his right also to 
wheel to the left and follow them. 

The whole Athenian army were thus in full retreat, marching 
in a direction nearly parallel to the Long Wall of Amphipolis, 
with their right or unshielded side exposed to the enemy, when 
Brasidas, looking over the southernmost gates of the Long Wall 
with his small detachment ready marshalled near him, burst out 
into contemptuous exclamations on the disorder of their array.? 
“ These men will not stand us; I see it by the quivering of their 
spears and of their heads. Men who reel about in that way, 
never stand an assailing enemy. Open the gates for me instantly, 
and let us sally out with confidence.” 

With that, both the gate of the Long Wall nearest to the pal- 
isade, and the adjoining gate of the palisade itself, were suddenly 
thrown open, and Brasidas with his one hundred and fifty choser 


ToTe KaTa THY Déav) OTL ý TE OTPaTLA naca pavepà TOV TOAEMinVY èv TH 
model, ete. i 

Kleon did not himself see Brasidas sacrificing, or see the enemy’s army 
within the city; others on the lower ground were better situated for seeing 
what was going on in Amphipolis, than he was while on the high ridge. 
Others saw it, and gave intimation to him. > 

2 Thucyd. v, 10. Of ävõðpeç jude où uévovor (q. pevoŭor?): Aor dé TOV Te 
dopatav TH kivýoet ka TOV KedaAGv' olç yàp dv TovTo yiyynTat, odK eiúĝaot 
uéveiw Tode érlovTac. 

This is a remarkable illustration of the regular movement of heads and 
spears, which characterized a well-ordered body of Grecian hoplites, , 
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soldiers issued out through them to attack the retreating Athe- 
nians. Running rapidly down the straight road which joined 
laterally the road towards Eion along which the Athenians were 
marching, he charged their central division on the right flank :1 
their left wing had already got beyond him on the road towards 
Eion. Taken completely unprepared, conscious of their own dis- 
orderly array, and astounded at the boldness of their enemy, the 
Athenians of the centre were seized with panic, made not the 
least resistance, and presently fled. Even the Athenian left, 
though not attacked at all, instead of halting to lend assistance, 
shared the panic and fled in disorder. Having thus disorganized 
this part of the army, Brasidas passed along the line to press his 
attack on the Athenian right: but in this movement he was mor- 
tally wounded and carried off the field, unobserved by his enemies. 
Meanwhile Klearidas, sallying forth from the Thracian gate, had 
attacked the Athenian right on the ridge opposite to him, imme- 
diately after it began its retreat. But the soldiers on the Athe- 


1 Thucyd. v, 10. Kat ó pév, nara tag mì TÒ oraipwua miAac, Kal Tag 
TpOtacg Tod parpoŭ Teixove Tore čvroç eeAVOv, Hee Opium THY dddv raúrnv 
eideiav, rep viv KaTa TO KapTEepOraTov Tod ywptov lovts TÒ Tpomaiov éornKe. 

Brasidas and his men sallied forth by two different gates at the same 
time. One was the first gate in the Long Wall, which would be the first 
gate in order, to a person coming from the southward. The other was the 
gate upon the palisade (ai ¿mì 7d cratpwpa rbAaz), that is, the gate in the 
Long Wall which opened from the town upon the palisade. The persons who 
sallied out by this gate would get out to attack the enemy by the gate in 
the palisade itself. 

The gate in the Long Wall which opened from the town upon the pal- 
isade, would be that by which Brasidas himself with his army entered 
Amphipolis from Mount Kerdylium. It probably stood open at this mo- 
ment when he directed the sally forth: that which had to be opened at the 
moment, was the gate in the palisade, together with the first gate in the 
Long Wall. 

The last words cited in Thucydidés — grep vdv kata TÒ kapteporartor 
Tod ywpiov iovtt TÒ tporaiov éornke—are not intelligible without better 
knowledge of the topography than we possess. What Thucydidés means 
by “the strongest point in the place,” we cannot tell. We only understand 
that the trophy was erected in the road by which a-person went up to. that 
point. We must recollect that the expressions of Thucydidés here refer to 
the ground as it stood sometime afterwards, not as it stood at the time of 
the battle between Kleon and Brasidas. 
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nian right had probably-seen the previous movement of Brasidas 
against the other division, and though astonished at the sudden 
danger, had thus a moment’s warning, before they were them- 
selves assailed, to halt and take close rank on the hill. Klearidas 
here found a considerable resistance, in spite of the desertion of 
Kleon; who, more astonished than any man in his army by a 
catastrophe so unlooked for, lost his presence of mind and fled at 
once; but was overtaken by a Thracian peltast from Myrkinus 
and slain. His soldiers on the right wing, however, repelled two 
or three attacks in front from Klearidas, and maintained their 
ground, until at length the Chalkidian cavalry and the peltasts 
from Myrkinus, having come forth out of the gates, assailed them 
with missiles in flank and rear so as to throw them into disorder. 
The whole Athenian army was thus put to flight; the left hurry- 
ing to Eion, the men of the right dispersing and seeking safety 
among the hilly grounds of Pangeus in their rear. Their suffer- 
ings and loss in the flight, from the hands of the pursuing peltasts 
and cavalry, were most severe: and when they at last again mus- 
tered at Eion, not only the commander Kleon, but six hundred 
Athenian hoplites, half of the force sent out, were found missing.! 

So admirably had the attack been concerted, and so entire was 
its success, that only seven men perished on the side of the vic- 
tors. But of those seven, one was the gallant Brasidas himself, 
who being carried into Amphipolis, lived just long enough to 
learn the complete victory of his troops and then expired, Great 
and bitter was the sorrow which his death occasioned throughout 
Thrace, especially among the Amphipolitans. He received, by 
special decree, the distinguished honor of interment within their 
city, the universal habit being to inter even the most eminent 
deceased persons in a suburb without the walls. All the allies 
attended his funeral in arms and with military honors: his tomb 
was encircled by a railing, and the space immediately fronting it 


1 Tt is almost painful to read the account given by Diodorus (xii, 73, 74) 
of the battle of Amphipolis, when one’s mind is full of the distinct and 
admirable narrative of Thucydidés, only defective by being too brief. It is 
difficult to believe that Diodorus is describing the same event; so totally 
different are all the circumstances, except that the Lacedzmonians at last 
gain the victory. To say, with Wesseling in his note, “ Hae non usquequa- 
gue conveniunt Thucydideis,” is prodigiously below the truth. 
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was consecrated as the ‘great agora of the city, which was 
remodelled accordingly. He was also proclaimed cekist, or 
founder, of Amphipolis, and as such, received heroic worship 
with annual games and sacrifices to his honor.! The Athenian 
Agnon, the real founder and originally recognized cekist of the 
city, was stripped of all his commemorative honors and expunged 
from the remembrance of the people: his tomb and the buildings 
connected with it, together with every visible memento of his name, 
being destroyed. Full of hatred as the Amphipolitans now were to- 
wards Athens, — and not merely of hatred, but of fear, since the 
loss which they had just sustained of their saviour and protector, 
— they felt repugnance to the idea of rendering farther worship to 
an Athenian cekist. Nor was it convenient to kcep up such a - 
religious link with Athens, now that they were forced to look 
anxiously to Lacedemon for assistance. Klearidas, as governor 
of Amphipolis, superintended those numerous alterations in the 
city which this important change required, together with the 
erection of the trophy, just at the spot where Brasidas had first 
charged the Athenians; while the remaining armament of 
Athens, having obtained the usual truce and buried their dead, 
returned home without farther operations. 

There are few battles recorded in history wherein the disparity 
and contrast of the two generals opposed has been so manifest,— 
consummate skill and-courage on the one side against ignorance 
and panic on the other. On the singular ability and courage of 
Brasidas there can be but one verdict of unqualified admiration : 
but the criticism passed by Thucydidés on Kleon, here as else- 
where, cannot be adopted without reserves. He tells us that Kleon 
undertook his march, from Eion up to the hill in front of Amphip- 
olis, in the same rash and confident spirit with which he had 


1 Thucyd. v, 11. Aristotle, a native of Stageirus near to Amphipolis, 
cites the sacrifices rendered to Brasidas as an instance of institutions estab- 
lished by special and local enactment (Ethic. Nikomach. v, 7). 

In reference to the aversion now entertained by the Amphipolitans to the 
continued worship of Agnon as their cekist, compare the discourse ad- 
* dressed by the Platzeans to the Lacedemonians, pleading for mercy. The 
Thebans, if they became possessors of the Platzid, would not continue the 
sacrifices to the gods who had granted victory at the great battle of Platea, 
hor funereal mementos to the slain (Thucyd. iii, 58). 
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embarked on the enterprise against Pylus, in the blind confidence 
that no one would resist him.1_ Now I have already, in a former 
chapter, shown grounds for concluding that the anticipations of 
Kleon respecting the capture of Sphakteria, far from being 
marked by any spirit of unmeasured presumption, were sober 
and judicious, realized to the letter without any unlooked-for aid 
from fortune. Nor are the remarks, here made by Thucydidés 
on that affair, more reasonable than the judgment on it in his 
former chapter; for it is not true, as he here implies, that Kleon 
expected no resistance in Sphakteria ; he calculated on resistance, 
but knew that he had force sufficient to overcome it. His fault 
even at Amphipolis, great as that fault was, did not consist in 
rashness and presumption. This charge at least is rebutted by 
the circumstance, that he himself wished to make no aggressive 
movement until his reinforcements should arrive, and that he 
was only constrained, against his own will, to abandon his in- 
tended temporary inactivity during that interval, by the angry 
murmurs of his soldiers, wlio reproached him with ignorance and 
backwardness, the latter quality being the reverse of that with 
which he is branded by Thucydidés. 

When Kleon was thus driven. to do something, his march up 
to the top of the hill, for the purpose of reconnoitring the ground, 
was not in itself unreasonable, and might have been accomplished 
in perfect safety, if he had kept his army in orderly array, pre- 
pared for contingencies. But he suffered himself to be completely 
out-generalled and overreached by that simulated consciousness 
of impotence and unwillingness to fight, which Brasidas took 
care to present to him. Among all military stratagems, this has 
perhaps been the most frequently practised with success against 
inexperienced generals, who are thrown off their guard and 
induced to neglect precaution, not because they are naturally more 
rash or presumptuous than ordinary men, but because nothing 
except either a high order of intellect, or special practice and 
training, will enable a man to keep steadily present to his mind 


1 Thucyd. v, 7. Ka éypnoato TO TpóTY, Tep kaè é¢ Iv Húñov ebrvxýoas 
émiorevoé Te dpoveiv: èç páynv èv yàp obðè HAmioév ol erresiévar oddéva, 
kara Séav è uaAAov bn åvaßaíverw Tod Yupiov, Kal THY uel Tapackeuny 
meplépever, etc. 
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liabilities even real and serious, when there is no discernible evi- _ 
dence to suggest their approach; much more when there is posi- 
tive evidence, artfully laid out by a superior enemy, to create 
belief in their absence. A fault substantially the same had been 
committed by Thucydidés himself and his colleague Euklés a 
year and a half before, when they suffered Brasidas to surprise 
the Strymonian bridge and Amphipolis : not even taking common 
precautions, nor thinking it necessary to keep the fleet at Eion. 
They were not. men peculiarly rash and presumptuous, but igno- 
rant and unpractised, in a military sense; incapable of keeping 
before them dangerous contingencies which they perfectly knew, 
simply because there was no present evidence of approaching 
explosion, i 

This military incompetence, which made Kleon fall into the 
trap laid for him by Brasidas, also made him take wrong meas- 
ures against the danger, when he unexpectedly discovered at last 
that the enemy within were preparing to attack him. His fatal 
error consisted in giving instant order for retreat, under the vain 
hope that he could get away before the enemy’s attack could be 
brought to bear. An abler officer, before he commenced the 
retreating march so close to the hostile walls, would have taken 
care to marshal his men in proper array, to warn and address 
them with the usual harangue, and to wind up their courage to 
the fighting-point: for up to that moment they had no idea of 
being called upon to fight; and the courage of Grecian hoplites, 
taken thus unawares while hurrying to get away in disorder visi- 
ble both to themselves and their enemies, without any of the usual 
preliminaries of battle, was but too apt to prove deficient. To 
turn the right or unshielded flank to the enemy, was unavoidable, 
from the direction of the retreating movement; nor is it reason- 
able to blame Kleon for this, as some historians have done, or 
for causing his right wing to move too soon in following the lead 
of the left, as Dr. Arnold seems to think. The grand fault 
seems to have consisted in not waiting to marshal his men and 
prepare them for standing fight during their retreat. Let us add, 
however, and the remark, if it serves to explain. Kleon’s idea 
of being able to get away before he was actually assailed, counts 


1 Thucyd. v, 10. Olduevoc o8AcecSar dreASar, ete. 
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as a double compliment to the judgment as well as boldness of ` 
Brasidas, that no other Lacedemonian general of that day perhaps, 
not even Demosthenés, the most enterprising general of Athens, 
would have ventured upon an attack with so very small a band, re- 
lying altogether upon the panic produced by his sudden movement. 

But the absence of military knowledge and precaution is not 
the worst of Kleon’s faults on this occasion. His want of cour- 
age at the moment of conflict is yet more lamentable, and divests 
his end of that personal sympathy which would otherwise have 
accompanied it. A commander who has been out-generalled is 
under a double force of obligation to exert and expose himself, 
to the uttermost, in order to retrieve the consequences of his own 
mistakes. He will thus at least preserve his own personal honor, 
whatever censure he may deserve on the score of deficient knowl- 
edge and judgment. x 

What is said about the disgraceful flight of Kleon himself, 
must be applied, with hardly less severity of criticism, to the 
Athenian hoplites under him. They behaved in a manner alto- 
gether unworthy of the reputation of their city; especially the 
left wing, which seems to have broken and run away without 
waiting to be attacked. And when we read in Thucydidês, that 
the men who thus disgraced themselves were among the best, 
and the best-armed hoplites in Athens; that they came out un- 
willingly under Kleon; that they began their scornful murmurs 
against him before he had committed any fault, despising him for 
backwardness when he was yet not strong enough to attempt 
anything serious, and was only manifesting a reasonable prudence 
in waiting the arrival of expected reinforcements; when we read 
this, we shall be led to compare the expedition against Amphip- 
olis with former manceuvres respecting the attack of Sphakteria, 
and to discern other causes for its failure besides the military 
incompetence of the commander. These hoplites brought out 
with them from Athens the feelings prevalent among the political 
adversaries of Kleon. The expedition was proposed and carried 
by him, contrary to their wishes: they could not prevent it, but 


1 Contrast the brave death of the Lacedemonian general Anaxibius, 
when he found himself out-generalled and surprised by the Athenian 
Tphikratés (Xenoph. Hellen. iv, 8, 38). 


y ~ 
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their opposition enfeebled it from the beginning, kept within too 
narrow limits the force assigned to it, and was one main reason 
which frustrated its success. 

Had Periklés been alive, Amphipolis might perhaps still have 
been lost, since its capture was the fault of the officers employed 
to defend it. Butif lost, it would probably have been attacked 
and recovered with the same energy as the revolted Samos 
had been, with the full force and the best generals that Athens 
could furnish. With such an armament under good officers, there 
was nothing at all impracticable in the reconquest of the place ; 
especially as at that time it had no defence on three sides except 
the Strymon, and might thus be approached by Athenian ships on 
that navigable river. The armament of Kleon,! even if his rein- 
forcements had arrived, was hardly sufficient for the purpose. 
But Periklés would have been able to concentrate upon it the 
whole strength of the city, without being paralyzed by the con- 
tentions of political party: he would have seen as clearly as 
Kleon, that the place could only be recovered by force, and that 
its recovery was the most important object to which Athens could 
devote her energies. 

It was thus that the Athenians, partly from political intrigue, 
partly from the incompetence of Kleon, underwent a disastrous 
defeat instead of carrying Amphipolis. But the death of Bras- 
idas converted their defeat into a substantial victory. There 
remained no Spartan either like or second to that eminent man, 
either as a soldier or a conciliating politician; none who could 
replace him in the confidence and affection of the allies of Athens 
in Thrace ; none who could prosecute those enterprising plans 
against Athens on her unshielded side, which he had first shown 


! Amphipolis was actually thus attacked by the Athenians eight years 
afterwards, by ships on the Strymon, Thucyd. vii, 9. Evetiov orparnydc 
*AVnvaiwv, perà Ilepdixxov otpatevoag én’ ’AudimoAw Opaét roAdoic, tiv 
pèv modu oby elder, é¢ ÔÈ Toy Ltptuova TepiKopioac TpiMperc k TOD ToTALOd 
émodtopket, ópuópevoç ÈE ‘Tuepaiov. (In the eighteenth year of the war.) 
But the fortifications of the place seem to have been materially altered 
during the interval. Instead of one long wall, with three sides open to the 
river, it seems to have acquired a curved wall, only open to the river on a 
comparatively narrow space near to the lake; while this curved wall joined 


the bridge southerly by means of a parallel pair of long alls with road 
between, 
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to be practicable. ‘The fears of Athens, and the hopes of Sparta, 
in respect to the future, disappeared alike with him. The Athe- 
nian generals, Phormio and Demosthenés, had both of them 
acquired among the Akarnanians an influence personal to them- 
selves, apart from their post and from their country: but the 
career of Brasidas, exhibited an extent of personal ascendency 
and admiration, obtained as well as deserved, such as had never 
before been paralleled by any military chieftain in Greece : and 
Plato might well select him as the most suitable historical coun- 
terpart tothe heroic Achilles.! All the achievements of Brasidas 
were his own individually, with nothing more than bare encour- 
agement, sometimes even without encouragement, from his coun- 
try. And when we recollect the strict and narrow routine in 
which as a Spartan he had been educated, so fatal to the develop- 
ment of everything like original thought or impulse, and so 
completely estranged from all experience of party or political 
discussion, we are amazed at his resource and flexibility of char- 
acter, his power of adapting himself to new circumstances and 
new persons, and his felicitous dexterity in making himself the 
rallying-point of opposite political parties in each of the various 
cities which he acquired. The combination “of every sort of 
practical excellence,” valor, intelligence, probity, and gentleness 
of dealing, which his character presented, was never forgotten 
among the subject-allies of Athens, and procured for other 
Spartan officers in subsequent years favorable presumptions, 
which their conduct was seldom found to realize.2 At the time 
when Brasidas perished, in the flower of his age, he was unques- 
tionably the first man in Greece; and though it is not given to 
us to predict what he would have become had he lived, we may 
be sure that the future course of the war would have been sen- 
sibly modified ; perhaps even to the advantage of Athens, since 
she might have had sufficient occupation at home to keep her 
from the disastrous enterprise in Sicily. - 

Thucydidés seems to take pleasure in setting forth the gallant 
exploits of Brasidas, from the first at Methéné to the last at 
Amphipolis, not less than the dark side of Kleon; both, though 
in different senses, the causes cf his banishment. He never 


1 Plato, Symp. c. 36, p. 221. ? Thue. iv, 81. d6ga¢ elvat kara mavTa ayavos, ete 
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mentions the latter except in connection with some proceeding 
represented as unwise or discreditable. The barbarities which 
the offended majesty of empire thought itself entitled to practise 
in ancient times against dependencies revolted and reconquered, 
reach their maximum in the propositions against Mityléné and 
Skiéné: both of them are ascribed to Kleon by name as their 
author. But when we come to the slaughter of the Melians, 
equally barbarous, and worse in respect to grounds of excuse, in- 
asmuch as the Melians had never been subjects of Athens, we find 
Thucydidés mentioning the deed without naming the proposer.! 
Respecting the foreign policy of Kleon, the facts already nar- 
rated will enable the reader to form an idea of it as compared 
with that of his opponents. Ihave shown grounds for believing 
that Thucydidés has forgotten his usual impartiality in criticizing 
this personal enemy; that in regard to Sphakteria, Kleon was 
really one main and indispensable cause of procuring for his 
country the greatest advantage which she obtained throughout 
the whole war; and that in regard to his judgment as advocating 
the prosecution of war, three different times must be distin- 
guished: 1. After the first blockade of the hoplites in Sphak- 
teria; 2. After the capture of the island; 3. After the expi- 
ration of the one year truce. On the earliest of those three 
occasions he was wrong, for he seems to have shut the door on 
all possibilities of negotiation, by his manner of dealing with 
the Lacedemonian envoys. On the second occasion, he had fair 
and plausible grounds to offer on behalf of his opinion, though it 
turned out unfortunate: moreover, at that time, all Athens was 
warlike, and Kleon is not to be treated as the peculiar adviser of 
that policy. On the third and last occasion, after the expiration 
of the truce, the political counsel of Kleon was right, judi- 
cious, and truly Perikléan, much surpassing in wisdom that 
of his opponents. We shall see in the coming chapters how 
those opponents managed the affairs of the state after his death; 
how Nikias threw away the interests of Athens in the enforce- 
ment of the conditions of peace; how Nikias and Alkibiadés 
together shipwrecked the power of their country on the shores of 
Syracuse. And-when we judge the- demagogue Kleon in this 


! Thucyd. v, 116. 
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comparison, we shall find ground for remarking that Thucydidés 
is reserved and even indulgent towards the errors and vices of 
other statesmen, harsh only towards those of his accuser. 

As to the internal policy of Kleon, and his conduct. as a poli- 
tician in Athenian constitutional life, we have but little trust- 
worthy evidence. There exists, indeed, a portrait of him, drawn 
in colors broad and glaring, most impressive to the imagination, 
and hardly effaceable from the memory; the portrait in the 
“ Knights” of Aristophanés. It is through this representation 
that Kleon has been transmitted to posterity, crucified by a poet 
who admits himself to have had a personal grudge against him, 
just as he has been commemorated in the prose of an historian 
whose banishment he had proposed. Of all the productions of 
Aristophanés, so replete with comic genius throughout, the 
“ Knights” is the most consummate and irresistible; the most 
distinct in its character, symmetry, and purpose. Looked at 
with a view to the object of its author, both in reference to the 
audience and to Kleon, it deserves the greatést possible admira- 
tion, and we are not surprised to learn that it obtained the first 
prize. It displays the maximum of that which wit combined 
with malice can achieve, in covering an enemy with ridicule, 
contempt, and odium. Dean Swift would have desired n g 
worse, even for Ditton and Whiston. The old man, Demos of 
Pnyx, introduced on the stage as personifying the Athenian 
people, — Kleon, brought on as his newly-bought Paphlagonian 
slave, who by coaxing, lying, impudent and false denunciation of 
others, has gained his master’s ear, and heaps ill-usage upon 
every one else, while he enriches himself, —the Knights, or chief 
members of what we may call the Athenian aristocracy, forming 
the Chorus of the piece as Kleon’s pronounced enemies, — the 
sausage-seller from the market-place, who, instigated by Nikias_ 
and Demosthenés along with these Knights, overdoes Kleon in 
all his own low arts, and supplants him in the favor of Demos; all 
this, exhibited with inimitable vivacity of expression, forms the 
masterpiece and glory of libellous comedy. The effect produced 
upon the Athenian audience when this piece was represented at 
the Lenzean festival, January B. €. 424, about six months after the 
capture of Sphakteria, with Kleon himself and most of the real 

VOL. VI. 21 loc. 
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Knights present, must have been intense beyond what we can 
now easily imagine. That Kleon could maintain himself after 
this humiliating exposure, is no small proof of his mental vigor 
and ability. It does not seem to have impaired his influence, at 
least. not permanently; for not only do we see him the most 
effective opponent of peace during the next two years, but there 
is ground for believing that the poet himself found it convenient 
to soften his tone towards this powerful enemy. 

So ready are most writers to find Kleon guilty, that they are 
satisfied with Aristophanés as a witness against him: though no 
other public man, of any age or nation, has ever been condemned 
upon such evidence. No man thinks of judging Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, or Mr. Fox, or Mirabeau, from the numerous lampoons put 
in circulation against them: no man will take measure of a po- 
litical Englishman from Punch, or of a Frenchman from the 
Charivari. The unrivalled comic merit of the “ Knights” of 
Aristophanés is only one reason the more for distrusting the 
resemblance of its picture to the real Kleon. We have means 
too of testing the candor and accuracy of Aristophanés by his 
delineation of Sokratés, whom he introduced in the comedy of 
“ Clouds” in the year after that of the “ Knights.” Asa comedy, 
the “ Clouds” stands second only to the “ Knights”: as a pic- 
ture of Sokratés, it is little better than pure fancy: it is not even 
a caricature, but a totally different person. We may indeed 
perceive single features of resemblance; the bare feet, and the 
argumentative subtlety, belong to both; but the entire portrait 
is such, that if it bore a different name, no one would think of 
comparing it with Sokratés, whom we know well from other 
sources. With such an analogy before us, not to mention what 
we know generally of the portraits of Periklés by these authors, 
we are not warranted in treating the portrait of Kleon as a 
likeness, except on points where there. is corroborative eyi- 
dence. And we may add, that some of the hits against him, 
where we can accidentally test their pertinence, are decidedly 
not founded in fact ; as, for example, where the poet accuses Kleon 
of having deliberately and cunningly robbed Demosthenés of his 
laurels in the enterprise against Sphakteria.! 


| Aristophan. Equit. 55, 391, 740, ete. In one passage of the play, Kleon 
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In the prose of Thucydidés, we find Kleon described as a 
dishonest politician, a wrongful accuser of others, the most violent 
of all the citizens:1 throughout the verse of Aristophanés, these 
same charges are set forth with his characteristic emphasis, but 
others are also superadded; Kleon practises the basest artifices 
and deceptions to gain favor with the people, steals the public 
money, receives bribes, and extorts compositions from private 
persons by wholesale, and thus enriches himself under pretence 
of zeal for the public treasury. In the comedy of the Achar- 
nians, represented one year earlier than the Knights, the poet 
alludes with great delight to a sum of five talents, which Kleon 
had been compelled “ to disgorge”: a present tendered to him 
by the insular subjects of Athens, if we may believe Theopom- 
pus, for the purpose of procuring a remission of their tribute, 

-and which the Knights, whose evasions of military service he 
had exposed, compelled him to relinquish2 

But when we put together the different heads of indictment 
accumulated by Aristophanés, it will be found that they are not 
easily reconcilable one with the other; for an Athenian, whose 
temper led him to violent crimination of others, at the inevitable 
price of multiplying and exasperating personal enemies, would 
find it peculiarly dangerous, if not impossible, to earry on pecula- 
tion for his own account. If, on the other hand, he took the 
latter turn, he would be inclined to purchase connivance from 
others even by winking at real guilt on their part, far from 
making himself conspicuous as a calumniator of innocence. We 
must therefore discuss the side of the indictment which’ is indi- 
cated in Thucydidés ; not Kleon, as truckling to the people and 
cheating for his own pecuniary profit (which is certainly not the 
character implied in his speech about the Mitylenzans, as given 


is reproached with pretending to be engaged at Argos in measures for 
winning the alliance of that city, but in reality, under cover of this proceed- 
ing, carrying on clandestine negotiations with the Lacedamonians (464). 
In two other passages, he is denounced as being the person who obstructs 
the conclusion of peace with the Lacedzmonians (790, 1390). 

1 Thucyd. v, 17; iii, 45. Karagavéotepog pév elvat KakovpyOv, Kal ånd- 
rorepoc SlaBaAAwy — PiaióraToç TOY ToALTOV. 

2 Aristophan. Acharn. 8, with the Scholiast, who quotes from Theopom- 
pus. Theopompus, Fragment. 99, 100, 101, ed. Didot 
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to us by the historian), 1 but Kleon as a man of. violent temper 
and fierce political antipathies, a bitter speaker, ‘ang sometimes 
dishonest in his calumnies against adversaries. These are the 
qualities which, in all countries of free debate, go to form what is 
called a great opposition speaker. It was thus that the elder 
Cato, “ the universal biter, whom Persephoné was afraideven to 
admit into Hades after his death,” was characterized at Rome, 
even by the admission of his admirers to some extent, and in a 
still stronger manner by those who were unfriendly to him, as 
Thucydidés was to Kleon.2 In Cato, such a temper was not 


1 The public speaking of Kleon was characterized by Aristotle and Theo- 
pompus (see Schol. ad Lucian. Timon, c. 30), not as wheedling, but as full 
of arrogance ; in this latter point too like that of the elder Cato at Rome 
(Plutarch, Cato, c. 14). The derisory tone of Cato in his public speaking, 
too, is said to have been impertinent and disgusting (Plutarch, Reipub. 
Gerend. Precept. p. 803, c. 7). 

2 An epigram which Plutarch (Cato, c. 1) gives us from a poet contem- 
porary of Cato the Censor, describes him ; — 

Tluppov, tavdanétnyv, yAavedupatov, oddé& Savévra 
Tlépxcov elç "Aidnv Iepoedovn déyerae. 

Livy says, in an eloquent encomium on Cato (xxxix, 40): “ Simultates 
nimio plures et exercuerunt eum, et ipse exercuit eas: nec facile dixeris 
utrum magis presserit eum nobilitas, an ille agitaverit nobilitatem. Asperi 
procul dubio animi, et linguæ acerbee et immodice liberæ fuit: sed invicte 
a cupiditatibus animi et rigidæ innocentiz: contemptor gratiæ, divitiarum 
AEE Hunc sicut omni vitå, tam censuram petentem premebat nobili- 
tas; coierantque candidati omnes ad dejiciendum honore eum; non solum 
ut ipsi potius adipiscerentur, nec quia indignabantur novum hominem cen- 
sorem videre; sed etiam quod tristem censuram, periculosamque multorum 
famæ, et ab leso a plerisque et lædendi cupido, expectabant.” 

Seo also Plutagth ( (Cato, c. 15,16: his comparison between Aristeidés 
and Cato, c. 2} about the prodigious number of accusations in which Cato 
was engaged, either as prosecutor or as party prosecuted. His bitter feud 
with the natailas% is analogous to that of Kleon against the Hippeis. 

I need hardly say that the comparison of Cato with Kleon applies only 
to domestic politics: in the military courage and energy for which Cato 
was distinguished, Kleon is utterly wanting, nor are we entitleé to ascribe 
to him anything like the superiority of Poaki and general intelligence 
which we find recorded of Cato. 

; The expression of Cicero respecting Kleon: “ turbulentum quidem ci- 
vem, sed tamen eloquentem,” (Cicero, Brutus, 7,) appears to be a transla- 


tion of the epithets of Thucydidés —Grarétarog —rë dium niSavratog 
(iii. 45). 
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inconsistent with a high sense of public duty. And Plutarch 
recounts an anecdote respecting Kleon, that, on first beginning 
his political career, he called his friends together, and dissolved 
his intimacy with them, conceiving that private friendships would 
distract him from his paramount duty to the commonwealth.1 
Moreover, the reputation of Kleon as a frequent and unmeas- 
ured accuser of others, may be explained partly by a passage of 
his enemy Aristophanés: ‘a passage the more deserving of confi- 
dence as a just representation of fact, since it appears in a 
comedy (the “ Frogs”) represented (405 B.c.) fifteen years after 
the death of Kleon, and five years after that of Hyperbolus, 
when the poet had less motive for misrepresentations against 
either. In the “ Frogs,” the scene is laid in Hades, whither the 
god Dionysus goes, in the attire of Héraklés and along with his 
slave Xanthias, for the purpose of bringing up again to earth the 
deceased poet Euripidés. Among the incidents, Xanthias, in the 
attire which his master had worn, is represented as acting with 
violence and insult towards two hostesses of eating-houses ; con- 
suming their substance, robbing them, refusing to pay when called 
upon, and even threatening their lives with a drawn sword. 
Upon which the women, having no other redress left, announce 
their resolution of calling, the one upon her protector Kleon, the 
other on Hyperbolus, for the purpose of bringing the offender to 
justice before the dikastery.2 This passage shows us, if infer- 
ences on comic evidence are to be held as admissible, that Kleon 
and Hyperbolus became involved in accusations partly by help- 
ing poor persons who had been wronged to obtain justice before 
the dikastery. A rich man who had suffered injury might apply 


The remarks made too by Latin critics on the style and temper of Cato’s 
speeches, might almost seem to be a translation of the words of Thucy- 
didés about Kleon. Fronto said about Cato: “ Concionatur Cato infeste, 
Gracchus turbulente, Tullius copiose. Jam in judiciis sævit idem Cato, 
triumphat Cicero, tumultuatur Gracchus.” See Diibner’s edition of Mey- 
er’s Oratorum Romanorum Fragmenta, p. 117 (Paris, 1837). 
` 1 Plutarch, Reip. Ger. Precept. p. 806. Compare two other passages in 
the same treatise, p. 805, where Plutarch speaks of the åmóvora kai dewvorne 
of Kleon; and p. 812, where he says, with truth, that Kleon was not at all 
qualified to act as general in a campaign. 


2 Aristophan. Ran. 566-576. 51% 
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to Antipho or some other rhetor for paid advice and aid as to the 
conduct of his complaint; but a poor man or woman would think 
themselves happy to obtain the gratuitous suggestion, and some- 
times the auxiliary speech, of Kleon or Hyperboius ; who would 
thus extend their own popularity, by means very similar to those 
practised by the leading men in Rome.1 j ; 

But besides lending aid to others, doubtless Kleon was often 
also a prosecutor, in his own name, of official delinquents, real or 
alleged. That some one should undertake this duty was indis- 
pensable for the protection of the city; otherwise, the responsi- 
bility to which official persons were subjected after their term of 
office would have been merely nominal: and we have proof 
enough that the general public morality of these official persons, 
acting individually, was by no means high. But the duty was at 
the same time one which most persons would and did shun. The 
prosecutor, while obnoxious to gereral dislike, gained nothing 
even by the most complete success ; and if he failed so much as 
not to procure a minority of votes among the dikasts, equal to 
one-fifth of the numbers present, he was condemned to pay a 
fine of one thousand drachms. What was still more serious, he 
drew upon himself a formidable mass of private hatred, from 
the friends, partisans, and the political club, of the accused party, 
extremely menacing to his own future security and comfort, in a 
community like Athens. There was therefore little motive to 
accept, and great motive to decline, the task of prosecuting on 
public grounds. A prudent politician at Athens would under- 
take it occasionally, and against special rivals, but he would 
carefully guard himself against the reputation of doing it fre- 
„quently or by inclination, and the orators constantly do so guard 
themselves in those speeches which yet remain. 

It is this reputation which Thucydidés fastens upon Kleon, and 
which, like Cato the censor at Rome, he probably merited; from 
native acrimony of temper, from a powerful talent for invective 


— 


! Here again we find Cato the elder represented as constantly in the 
forum at Rome, lending aid of this kind, and espousing the cause of others 
who had grounds of complaint (Plutarch, Cato, ¢.3), mpat piv sic dyopav 
Badifer kal mapiorarat role Seouévowc,— Todo piv Scvuactacs kal didove 
bu raro diù TOV Evryyopiov, ete. 
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«nd from his position, both inferior and hostile to the Athenian 
‘knights, or aristocracy, who overshadowed him by their family 
importance. But in what proportion of cases his accusations 
were just or calumnious, the real question upon which a candid 
judgment turns, we have no means of deciding, either in his case 
or that of Cato. “To lash the wicked (observes Aristophanés 
himself !) is not only no blame, but is even a matter of honor — 
to the good.” It has not been common to allow to Kleon the 
benefit of this observation, though he is much more entitled 
to it than Aristophanés. For the attacks of a poetical libeller 
admit neither of defence nor retaliation; whereas a prosecutor 
before the dikastery found his opponent prepared to reply or 
even to retort, and was obliged to specify his charge, as well as 
to furnish proof of it; so that there was a fair chance for the in- 
nocent man not to be confounded with the guilty. j 

The quarrel of Kleon with Aristophanês is said to have arisen 
out of an accusation which he brought against that poet? in the 
Senate of Five Hundred, on the subject of his second comedy, 
the “Babylonians,” exhibited B.c. 426, at the festival of the 
urban Dionysia in the month of March. At that season many 
strangers were present at Athens, and especially many visitors 
and deputies from the subject-allies, who were bringing their 
annual tribute: and as the “ Babylonians,” (now lost,) like so 
many other productions of Aristophanés, was full of slashing 
ridicule, not only against individual citizens but against the func- 
tionaries and institutions of the city,’ Kleon instituted a complaint 
against it in the senate, as an exposure dangerous to the public 


1 Aristophan. Equit. 1271 :— 

AowWopioa rove movnpods, obdév tor éxipVovor, 
Aà Ti ToLoL ypnoToiç, baTLG eb hoyileTat. 

2 Tt appears that the complaint was made ostensibly against Kalistratus, 
in whose name the poet brought out the “Babylonians,” (Schol. ad Arist, 
Vesp. 1284,) and who was of course the responsible party, though the 
real author was doubtless perfectly well known. The Knights was the 
first play brought out by the poet in his own name. 

3 See Acharn. 377, with the Scholia, and the anonymous biography of 
Aristophanés. : 

Both Meineke (Aristoph. Fragm. Comic. Gr. vol. ii, p. 966) and Ranke 
(Commentat. de Aristoph. Vita, p. cecxxx) try to divine the plot of the 
“Babylonians ;” but there is no sufficient information to assist them. 
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security before strangers and allies. We have to recollect tha; 
Athens was then in the midst of an embarrassing war; that the — 
fidelity of her subject-allies was much doubted ; that Lesbos, the 
greatest of her allies, had been reconquered only in the preceding 
year, after a revolt both troublesome and perilous to the Athe- 
nians. Under such circumstances, Kleon had good reason for 
thinking that a political comedy of the Aristophanic vein and 
talent tended to degrade the city in the eyes of strangers, even 
granting that it was innocuous when confined to the citizens 
themselves. ‘The poet complains 1 that Kleon summoned him 
before the senate, with terrible threats and calumny: but it does 
not appear that any penalty was inflicted. Nor, indeed, had the 
senate competence to find him guilty or punish him except to the 
extent of a small fine : they could only bring him to trial before the 
dikastery, which in this case plainly was not done. He himself, 
however, seems to have felt the justice of the warning: for we 
find that three out of his four next following plays, before the 
Peace of Nikias, — the Acharnians, the Knights, and the Wasps, 
— were represented at the Lenean festival, in the month of 
January, a season when no strangers nor allies were present. 
Kleon was doubtless much incensed with the play of the Knights, 
and seems to have annoyed the poet either by bringing an indict- 
ment against him for exercising freemen’s rights without being 
duly qualified, since none but citizens were allowed to appear and 


1 Aristoph. Acharn. 355-475. 

2 See the Arguments prefixed to these three plays; and Acharn. 475, 
Equit. 881. 

It is not known whether the first comedy, entitled The Clouds (represented. 
in the earlier part of B.C. 423, a year after the Knights, and a year before 
the Wasps), appeared at the Lenzan festival of January, or at the urban 
Dionysia in March. It was unsuccessful, and the poet partially altered it 
with the view to a second representation. If it be true that this second 
representation took place during the year immediately following (B.c. 422° 
see Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, ad ann. 422), it must have been at the urban 
Dionysia in March, just at the time when the truce for one year was coming 
to a close; for the Wasps was represented in that year at the Lenzean fes- 
tival, and the same poet would hardly be Tikely > bring out two‘ plays. 
The inference which Ranke draws from Nubes 310, that it was represented 
at the Dionysia, is not, however, very conclusive (Ranke, Commentat. de 
Aristoph. Vita, p. cexxi, prefixed to his edition of the Plutus). 
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act in the dramatic exhibitions, or by some other means which 
are not clearly explained. Nor can we make out in what way 
the poet met him, though it appears that finding less public sym- 
pathy than he thought himself entitled to, he made an apology 
without intending to be bound by it.1 Certain it is, that his re- 
maining plays subsequent to the Knights, though containing some 
few bitter jests against Kleon, manifest no second deliberate set 
against him. 

The battle of Amphipolis removed at once the two most pro- 
nounced individual opponents of peace, Kleon and Brasidas. 
Athens too was more than ever discouraged and averse to pro- 
longed fighting; for the number of hoplites slain at Amphipolis 
doubtless filled the city with mourning, besides the unparalleled 
disgrace now tarnishing Athenian soldiership. The peace-party 
under the auspices of Nikias and Lachés, relieved at once from 
the internal opposition of Kleon, as well as from the foreign enter- 
prise of Brasidas, were enabled to resume their negotiations with 
Sparta in a spirit promising success. King Pleisters, and the 
Spartan ephors of the year, were on their side equally bent on 
terminating the war, and the deputies of all the allies were con- 
voked at Sparta for discussion with the envoys of Athens. Such 
discussion was continued during the whole autumn and winter 
after the battle of Amphipolis, without any actual hostilities on 
either side. At first, the pretensions advanced were found very 
conflicting ; but at length, after several debates, it was agreed to 
treat upon the basis of each party surrendering what had been 


1 See the obscure passage, Vespæ, 1285, segg.; Aristoph. Vita Anonymi, 
p. xiii, ed. Bekker; Demosthen. cont. Meid. p. 532. 

Tt appears that Aristophanés was of Avginetan parentage (Acharn. 629) ; 
so that the ypa Seviag (indictment for undue assumption of the rights of 
an Athenian citizen) was founded upon a real fact. Between the time of 
the conquest of Aigina by Athens, and the expulsion of the native inhabi- 
tants in the first year of the Peloponnesian war (an interval of about 
twenty years), probably no inconsiderable number of Æginetans became in- 
termingled or intermarried with Athenian citizens. Especially men of poeti- 
cal talent in the subject-cities would find it their interest to repair to Athens: 
Zon came from Chios, and gus from Eretria; both tragic composers. 

The comic author Eupolis seems also to kaye directed some taunts 
against the foreign origin of Aristophanés, if Meineke is correct in his in- 
terpretation of a passage (Historia Comicor. Grec. i, p. 111). 
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acquired by war. The Athenians insisted at first on the restora 
tion of Platæa; but the Thebans replied that Platæa was theirs 
neither by force nor by treason, but by voluntary capitulation 
and surrender of the inhabitants. ‘This distinction seems to our 
ideas somewhat remarkable, since the capitulation of a besieged 
town is not less the result of force than capture by storm. But 
it was adopted in the present treaty ; and under it the Athenians, 
while foregoing their demand of Platea, were enabled to retain 
Niszea, which they had acquired from the Megarians, and Anak- 
torium and Sollium,! which they had taken from Corinth. To 
insure accommodating temper on the part of Athens, the Spar- 
tans held out the threat of invading Attica in the spring, and 
of establishing a permanent fortification in the territory : and 
they even sent round proclamation to their allies, ea ing all 
the details requisite for this step. Since Attica ha been 
exempt from invasion for three years, the Athenians were prob- 
ably not insensible to this threat of renewal under a permanent 
form. 

At the beginning of spring, about the end of March, 421 B.C., 
shortly after the urban Dionysia at Athens, the important treaty 
was concluded for the term of fifty yo pe cg a were its 
principal conditions :— 

1. All shall have full liberty to visit all! ihe: public temples 
of Greece, for purposes of private sacrifice, consultation of 
oracle, or public sacred mission. Every man shall be undisturbed 
both in going and coming. [The value of this article will be felt, 
when we recollect that the Athenians and their allies had been 
unable to visit the Olympic or Pythian festival since the begin- 
ning of the war.] 

2. The Delphians shall enjoy full autonomy and mastery of 
their temple and their territory. [This article was intended to 
exclude the ancient claim of the Phocian confederacy to the 


+ 


' Thucyd. v, 17-30. The statement in cap. 30 seems to show that this 
was the ground on which the Athenians were allowed to retain Sollium and 
Anaktorium. For if their retention of these two places had been distinctly 
and in terms at variance with the treaty, the Corinthians would doubtless 
have chosen this fact as the ostensible ground of their complaint: whereas 
they preferred to have recourse to a mpdoynua, or sham plea. 
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management of the temple; a claim which the Athenians had 
once supported, before the thirty years’ truce: but they had now 
little interest in the matier, since the Phocians were in the ranks 
of their enemies. ] 

3. There shall be peace for fifty years, between Athens and 
Sparta with their respective allies, with abstinence from mischief, 
either overt or fraudulent, by land as well as by sea. 

4. Neither party shall invade for purposes of mischief 
the territory of the other, not by any artifice or under any pre- 
tence. ; ; 

Should any subject of difference arise, it shall be settled by 
equitable means, and by oaths tendered and taken, in form to be 
hereafter agreed on. 

5. The Lacedzmonians and their allies shall restore Am- 
phipolis to the Athenians. 
They shall farther relinquish to the Athenians Argilus, Sta- 
geirus, Akanthus, Skdlus, Olynthus, and Spartélus. But these 
cities shall remain autonomous, on condition of paying tribute to 
Athens according to the assessment of Aristeidés. Any of their 
citizens who may choose to quit them shall be at liberty to do so, 
and to carry away his property. Nor shall the cities be counted 
hereafter either as allies of Athens or of Sparta, unless Athens shall 
induce them by amicable persuasions to become her allies, which 
she is at liberty to do if she can. 

The inhabitants of Mekyberna, Sané, and Singé, shall dwell 
independently in their respective cities, just as much as the 
Olynthians and Akanthians. [These were towns which adhered 
to Athens, and were still numbered as her allies; though they 
were near enough to be molested by Olynthus! and Akanthus, 
against which this clause was intended to insure them.] 


1 Compare v, 39 with v, 18, which seems to me to refute the explanation 
suggested by Dr. Arnold, and adopted by Poppo. 

The use of the word drodévTwy in regard to the restoration of Amphip- 
olis to Athens, and of the word mapédðocav in regard to the relinquashment of 
the other cities, deserves notice. ‘Those who drew up the treaty, which is 
worded in a very confused way, seem to haye intended that the word mapé- 
docav should apply both to Amphipolis and the other cities, but that the 
word årodóvrov should apply exclusively to Amphipolis, The word Tapé- 
õogav is of course applicable to the restoration of Amphipolis, for that which 
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The Lacedemonians and their allies shall also restore Panak- 
tum to the Athenians. 

6. The Athenians shall restore to Sparta Koryphasium, Ky- 
théra, Meth6né, Pteleum, Atalanté, with all the captives in their 
hands from Sparta or her ailies. They shall farther release all 
Spartans or allies of Sparta now blocked up in Skiônê. 

“7. The Lacedæmonians and their allies shall also restore all 
the captives in their hands, from Athens or her allies. 

8. Respecting Skiônê, Torônê, Sermylus, or any other town in 
the possession of Athens, the Athenians may take their own 
measures. i 

9. Oaths shall be exchanged between the contracting parties, - 
ording to the solemnities held most binding in each city respec- 

vely, and in the following words: “I will ahes to this conven- 
tion and truce sincerely and without fraud.” The oaths shall be 
annually renewed, and the terms of peace shall be inscribed on 
columns at Olympia, Delphi, and the Isthmus, as well as at 
Sparta and Athens. 

10. Should any matter have been forgotten in the present 
convention, the Athenians and Lacedemonians may alter it by 
mutual understanding and consent, without being held to violate 
their oaths. 

These oaths were accordingly exchanged: they were taken by 
seventeen principal Athenians, and as many Spartans, on behalf 
of their respective countries, on the 26th day of the month Arte- 
misius at Sparta, and on the 24th day of Elaphebolion at Athens, 
immediately after the urban Dionysia; Pleistolas being ephor 
eponymus at Sparta, and Alkeus archon eponymus at Athens. 


is restored is of course delivered up. But it is remarkable that this word 
mapédooay does not properly apply to the other cities: for they were not 
delivered up to Athens, they were only relinquished, as the clausez immedi- 
ately following farther explain. Perhaps there is a little Athenian pride in 
the use of the word, first to intimate indirectly that the Lacedxsmonians 
were to deliver wp various cities to Athens, then to add words afterwards, 
which show that the cities were only to be relinquished, not surrendered to 
Athens. 

The provision, for guaranteeing liberty of retirement ana carrying away 
of property, was of course intended chiefly for the Amphipolitans, who 


would naturally desire to emigrate, if the town had been actually restored 
to Athens. 
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Among the Lacedemonians swearing, are included the two kings 
Agis and Pleistoanax, the ephor Pleistolas, and perhaps other 
ephors, but this we do not know, and Tellis, the father of Bras- 
idas. Among the Athenians sworn, are comprised Nikias, Lachés, 
Agnon, Lamachus, and Demosthenés.! 

Such was the peace — commonly known by the name of the 
‘Peace of Nikias— concluded in the beginning of the eleventh 
spring of the war, which had just lasted ten full years. Its con- 
ditions were put to the vote at Sparta, in the assembly of deputies 
from the Lacedemonian allies, the majority of whom accepted 
them: which, according to the condition adopted and sworn to 
by every member of the confederacy made it binding upon all. 
There was, indeed, a special reserve allowed to any partic 
state in case of religious scruple, arising out of the fear of a : 
ing some of their gods or heroes; but, saving this reserve, the 
peace had been formally acceded to by the decision of the confed- 
erates. But it soon appeared how little the vote of the majority 
was worth, even when enforced by the strong pressure of Lace- 
dæmon herself, when the more powerful members were among 
the dissentient minority. The Beotians, Megarians, and Corin- 
thians, all refused to accept it; nor does it seem that any deputies 
from the allies took the oath along with the Lacedemonian 
envoys; though the truce for a year, two years before,3 had been 
sworn to by Lacedzmonian, Corinthian, Megarian, Sikyonian, and 
Epidaurian envoys. 

The Corinthians were displeased because they did not recover 
Sollium and Anaktorium; the Megarians, because they did not 
regain Nisza ; the Beeotians, because they were required to sur- 
render Panaktum. In spite of the urgent solicitations of Sparta, 
the deputies of all these powerful states not only denounced the 


1 Thucyd y, 19. 

2 Thucyd. v, 17-30. mapaBjoectat te épacav (the Lacedzemonians said) 
avtove (the Corinthians) tod¢ öprovç Kai 7dn åðıkeîv dre ob déxovrar Ta¢ 
-AVnvalwv omovode, cipnpérov, Kbptov civar bri dv TÒ TAHGOC TOV Evupayov 
WngionTat, hv ph Te Gev À 7pGav KOAvpa j. 

3 Compare Thucyd. iv, 119; v, 19. Though the words of the peace stand 
duocay kara wéAete (V, 18), yet it seems that this oath was not actually taken 
by any of the allied cities; only by the Lacedemonians themselves, upon 
the vote of the majority of the confederates (v, 17: compare v, 23). 
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peace as unjust, and RRT against it in the general as 
allies, but refused to accept it when the vote was carrii 
went home to their respective cities for instructions.! 
Such were the conditions, and s ho 
stances, of the Peace of Nikias, 
terminate, the great Peloponnesi 
years. Its RNAS - and f 
were not anticipated by eit! 
seen in my next volume. 


' Thucyd. v, 22 
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